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EICHENDORFFS SEHNSUCHT 


Der oberschlesischen Heimat und ihrem gréGten Dichter an seinem 
100. Todestag (26. November 1957) 

Es schienen so golden die Sterne, Von schwindelnden Felsenschliiften, 

Am Fenster ich einsam stand Wo die Walder rauschen so sacht, 

Und hiérte aus weiter Ferne Von Quellen, die von den Kliiften 

Ein Posthorn im stillen Land. Sich stiirzen in die Waldesnacht. 

Das Herz mir im Leib entbrennte, ’ , 

Da hab’ ich mir heimlich gedacht: Sie sangen von Marmorbildern, 

Ach, wer da mitreisen kénnte Von Garten, die iiberm Gestein 

In der prichtigen Sommernacht! In dimmernden Lauben verwildern, 

wi sate Palasten im Mondenschein, 

Zwei junge Gesellen gingen Wo die Madchen am Fenster lauschen, 

Voriiber am Bergeshang, Wann der Lauten Klang erwacht 

Ich hérte im Wandern sie singen Und die Brunnen verschlafen rauschen 

Die stille Gegend entlang: In der priichtigen Sommernacht. 
EINGEHENDE Bemiihung um ein einzelnes Eichendorff-Gedicht bedarf 
wohl kaum ausfiihrlicher Rechtfertigung, zu allerletzt in einem Jahr, 
das uns durch die hundertste Wiederkehr des Todestages zu besonders 
angelegentlichem Gedenken an den Dichter aufruft. Daf die Wahl 
auf eines der Eichendorffschen Glanzstiicke fallt, mag sich von selbst 
verstehen; aber die Hoffnung spricht mit, es kénnte die genaue 
Befragung eines Gedichts, das den programmatischen Titel “Sehn- 
sucht” tragt, Einblicke in Seelenlage und Welterlebnis des roman- 
tischen Menschen eréffnen. 


I. AUSWEITUNG 


Lied einer Reise! Reise aber heifit: die Bewegung eines Kérpers 
durch den Raum im Medium der Zeit, und zwar so, daf konkreter 
Raum durchmessen wird (was vor uns liegt wird erreicht und schlief- 
lich hinter uns gebracht), und da diese Bewegung sich vollzieht in 
jener Sukzession, in der sich das Heut in Gestern, das Morgen in 
Heut verwandelt. In unserem Gedicht freilich bleibt das kérperliche 
Ich, das “‘reisende,” stationar, gebannt ans Fenster; und der Raum, 
der durchreist wird, ist von so eigentiimlicher Art, daf er nicht 
konstituiert und fafbar ist durch eine Abfolge fester Stationen in der 
Landschaft, sondern sich schafft und aufbaut aus Licht und Klang. 

Die erste Zeile schon, die WeltaufSenraum entwirft, verwandelt 
Lokal in Strahlung, wobei denn noch die Lichtquelle (Sterne), die 
raumlich fixierbar wire, aus der Subjekt- in die Pradikatsposition 
geriickt wird und damit—-durch das abstrakte “‘es’’—entkérperlichtes 
Licht sich zu verbreiten scheint. Diesem Draufen (aber schon 
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“DrauSen” es zu nennen ist eine Falschung, weil es das Lichtereignis 
in Raumverhiltnis zuriickiibersetzt) antwortet nun in der nichsten 
Zeile ein Drinnen, ein Interieur, freilich ein solches, das sich nach dem 
AuGen éffnet, womit das Gegenspiel zwischen Hier und Dort, Nahe 
und Ferne gleich zu Beginn als Thema gesetzt ist. Gesetzt als Gegen- 
spiel und aufeinander bezogen, das eine das andere hervorrufend als 
Doppelsicht. Denn es kann uns nicht entgehen, da die beiden ersten 
Zeilen getrennt (oder gebunden) sind durch ein Komma, wihrend wir 
doch, wenn irgendwo, hier einen Punkt erwarten sollten. Erste und 
zweite Zeile nimlich stehen zueinander in dem Verhiltnis des durchaus 
Anderen, so sehr, da der erste Vers ganz “‘jenseits” des Gedichts zu 
stehen scheint, abgelést von dem Vorgang, der, erzihlt und ersungen, 
in der zweiten Zeile anhebt. Aber das Komma bewirkt, daf Jenseits 
und Hiersein in einem Blick zusammengefaft sind, Dort und Hier 
nicht als isolierte Punkte im Raum erscheinen, sondern in der Dop- 
pelsicht das Gefiihl der Weite sich einstellt, einer Spanne, die sich 
aufrollt zwischen zwei Grenzen. Denn Erlebnis der Weite kann sich 
nur einstellen bei perspektivistischer Sicht, durch einen Blick, der 
in einem Hier verankert ist, aber gleichzeitig ein Dort umfaft. 

Freilich, was Eichendorff hier in den ersten zwei Zeilen—und im- 
mer konsequenter im Verlauf des Gedichts—schafft, ist Weite “an 
sich”; denn es sind Licht und Klang, unraiumliche Sensationen also, 
durch die das Gefiihl des Raumes, eines absoluten und nicht eines 
meSbar konkreten, vermittelt wird. Dem “Standpunkt” des Ich 
am Fenster antwortet sofort ein “aus weiter Ferne,” aber die Weite, 
die sich 6ffnet, ist nicht erlebt als riumlich gemessen und mefbar, 
sondern als gehért und hérbar. In diese durch Klang geschaffene 
Weite wird nun aber konkreter Raum aufgenommen, und so ge- 
schieht es, dai die ins Auge gehobene Landschaft nicht als statisch 
und stationar, sondern gleichsam im Prozef} der Ausweitung erfahren 
wird. 

Der Kunstgriff, durch den Eichendorff dies zuwege bringt, ist 
wieder eine Doppelsicht, nimlich so, da in dem Bilde sich das Durch- 
wandern einer Spanne verbindet mit lokaler Fixierung, wodurch das 
Lokal ausgeweitet wird in die Bahn der Bewegung hinein. Das Post- 
horn, dessen Klangkurve die Weite erschliefSt, wird riumlich “im 
stillen Land” eingebettet, und dadurch weitet sich, dehnt sich das 
Vorstellungsbild: stilles Land in die Tonschwingung hinein. Man 
mache die Probe aufs Exempel und lese statt “im stillen Land”: 
durchs stille Land. In diesem Fall ginge die Doppelsicht verloren: 
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das stille Land hatte dann keine andere Funktion, als die Klangbahn 
genauer festzulegen, aber die Weitung des Raumes in die Tonbe- 
wegung hinein bliebe aus. Am Ende der ersten Strophe offenbart sich 
dieses Phianomen—Offnung, Vertiefung des Raumes und nicht ein- 
fach Bewegung durch den Raum und im Raum—noch deutlicher. 
Wir wiren zu lesen geneigt: Ach, wer da mitreisen kénnte in die 
prachtige Sommernacht. Damit jedoch wire der Raum (denn die 
“prichtige Sommernacht” ist ja durchaus nicht nur als eine Zeit- 
angabe zu verstehen) entwertet zum Medium, durch das und in das 
hinein sich die Bewegung vollzieht. Aber durch die Zusammenschau 
von Bewegung (mitreisen) und 6rtlicher Stationierung (in der Som- 
mernacht: “in” mit dem Dativ) ist der Raum hineingezogen in die 
Bewegung, entfaltet und weitet er sich gleichsam im Medium der 
Reise. 

Nicht anders in der zweiten Strophe, wo durch das Ineinander- 
spiel von Klang und Bewegung (“Ich hérte im Wandern sie singen’’) 
Raumtiefe erschlossen wird und durch die Hineinnahme der konkret 
lokalen Bestimmung (“die stille Gegend entlang’’) sich das Erlebnis 
der Ausweitung aktualisiert. Das riumliche Adverb “entlang” verbin- 
det sich gleichsam unterirdisch mit dem Verb “singen,” und in jenem 
iiberraschenden Kompositum “entlang-singen” vollzieht sich wie 
in unseren friiheren Beispielen die Raumdehnung durch den Einbezug 
des Lokalen in die Tonbewegung. (Es mag nicht zufillig sein, daf 
Eichendorff “im Wandern” und nicht: beim Wandern schreibt, womit 
denn Klang und Bewegung nicht einfach als zeitliches Miteinander 
gesetzt werden, sondern durch die Priposition “in” die Bewegung 
hiniiberschillert in eine Raumvorstellung.) Aus all dem ergibt sich: 
Raum ist hier nicht ein ‘festes Medium, ein Gefa gleichsam, in dem 
die Dinge stationiert sind und das durchschritten und durchwandert 
werden kann, sondern es ist ein “absoluter,” ein Uber-Raum, der 
sich Sffnet im Er-schreiten und Er-wandern. 

Nun erscheinen freilich in diesem sich 6ffnenden Raum zwei deut- 
liche “Stationen,” konkrete Reisebilder, aber eben Landschaften, 
die nicht beschrieben und besungen, sondern in dem worteigensten 
Sinne er-sungen sind. Auf dieser Sehnsuchtsreise ist die Welt nicht 
einfach da, sondern sie ersteht—fiir unser Ohr und nicht vor unseren 
Augen—als Lied, und die Auf-zihlung ihrer Bestandteile ist eine 
Er-zihlung. Diese gesungene Welt bietet nun eine Fiille streng visuel- 
ler Bilder, die als ein Diptychon nebeneinandergestellt scheinen: hier 
Felslandschaft, dort SchloSgarten. Aber bei allem rein Malerischen, 
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In-sich-Geschlossenen der beiden Bilder stellt sich zwischen ihnen 
doch wieder ein Bezug, ein Bogen her, der sie aneinanderbindet. 
Entscheidend ist, daf die Raumvorstellungen innerhalb der beiden 
Bilder gegeneinander spielen und dafi in diesem Gegenspiel sich 
wieder das Erlebnis der Offnung und Ausweitung verwirklicht. 

Die beiden Tableaux unterscheiden sich vor allem dadurch, daf 
sich das erste als bewegungsgeladen prisentiert, wihrend das zweite 
in statischer Ruhe verharrt. Schon die rauschenden Walder sug- 
gerieren Windeswehen, wenn freilich auch das akustische Element hier 
noch durchaus vorherrscht. Aber in den niachsten zwei Zeilen wird 
die Szene in stiirmische Bewegung gebracht, und es ist sicher nicht 
von ungefahr, dafi mit dem stiirzenden Ge-fille der Quellen auch die 
letzte Strophenzeile rhythmisch in Ver-fall gerat. Nur hier geht mit der 


Uberzihligkeit akzentloser Silben (stiirzen in die Waldesnacht) der 
sonst konsequent daktylische und jambische Flu® des Gedichts in 
die Briiche. Demgegeniiber hat das zweite Bild ein statisches, ja 
statuarisches Geprige. Selbst der indirekte Bewegungseindruck, den 
die rauschenden Brunnen ganz am Ende vermitteln, wird durch das 
Adverb “verschlafen”’ gesinftigt. 

So kénnte es scheinen, als seien die beiden Bilder wirklich nur in 
radikaler Gegensitzlichkeit nebeneinander gestellt. Und doch ist es 
nicht so. Die Bewegung nimlich, die sich innerhalb des ersten Bildes 
volizog als eine Bewegung nach innen und unten (“...von den 
Kliiften ...in die Waldesnacht’”’) bleibt, verwandelt, erhalten, nur 
daf sie gleichsam iiber den Bildrahmen heraustritt und sich jetzt 
als Steuerung des Blickes niederschligt, mit dem das zweite Tableau 
erfaSt wird. Die Bewegung innerhalb des Bildes ist zum Stehen ge- 
bracht, dafiir aber hebt sich nun unmerklich das ganze Bild (‘Garten 
... iberm Gestein”’). Wichtiger noch: wenn die Felsenlandschaft mit 
ihren Schliiften und niederstiirzenden Wassern den Blick in ein dunk- 
les und umschlossenes Innere zog, so eréffnet sich jetzt von Schritt 
zu Schritt das Panorama, von den einzelnen Marmorbildern, durch 
die Garten, hinweg iiber die sie siumenden Laubengiinge, bis hin zu 
den hellstrahlenden Palaisten. Daf Garten und Palast in ihren Plural- 
formen erscheinen, gibt dem Bild den Eindruck einer solchen Weite, 
da es kaum mehr mit einem Blick zu umfangen ist. 

Ich habe die ErschlieSung dimensionaler Tiefe, die Schaffung 
eines sich ausweitenden erlebten Raumes mit solcher Ausfiihrlichkeit 
dargestellt, weil dasselbe Phinomen—Ausweitung und Vertiefung— 
sich in dem Zeiterlebnis, das dem Gedicht innewohnt, wieder auffin- 
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den laft. Auch hier begegnen wir jener perspektivistischen Doppel- 
sicht: Jetzt im Gegenspiel mit dem Dann, ein Ineinanderwirken von 
Festgehaltenem und Sich-Bewegendem, eine Hineinnahme von Dauer 
in den Moment. Dadurch aber wird das mefbare Nacheinander suk- 
zessiver Zeitpunkte aufgehoben (das, was Bergson “‘temps mesuré”’ 
nennen wiirde), und es vermittelt sich uns das Gefiihl einer erlebten 
Zeit (“‘temps vécu’’), die nicht ablesbar ist von der Bewegung des 
Uhrzeigers, sondern die “‘gesetzte” Zeit ausweitet ins Inkommensu- 
rable. 

Diese zeitliche Doppelgleisigkeit wird deutlich, wenn man einmal 
ganz pedantisch nachrechnet, wie zeitlich ‘“‘unstimmig”’ hérendes Ich 
und gehérter Gesang sich zueinander verhalten. Ein lauschendes Ohr 
nimmt ein Lied auf, das zwei junge Burschen, die am Fenster voriiber- 
marschieren, im Wandern singen. Aber wie erstaunlich viel kann 
das Ohr héren in der kurzen Zeit, da die Gesellen am Waldeshang vor- 
beiziehen! Die gesamte zweite Hilfte des Gedichts, mit der Fiille 
von weitgespannten, nur in Stichworten wiedergegebenen Bildern, 
wird gehért in jenem kurzen Moment, in dem die voriiberziehenden 
Stimmen eigentlich vernehmbar sein kénnten. Die durch den erzahl- 
ten Vorgang fixierte Zeit hat sich in eine durch das Erleben bestimmte 
Zeit ausgeweitet, an der jede Messung und Zahlung scheitern muf. 

An zwei weiteren Beispielen sei die Unstimmigkeit—oder besser: 
die Doppelstimmigkeit—der Zeitvorstellung dargetan. Die Zeit unsres 
Gedichts ist eindeutig festgelegt als Nacht. Und Nacht ist es auch in 
dem Lied, das sich innerhalb des Gedichts auftut. Aber in diesem 
Nichtlichen vollzieht sich nun ein Beleuchtungswechsel von finstrer 
“‘Waldesnacht” zu hellem “Mondenschein.” Daran wire an sich 
nichts Bemerkenswertes; bedeutsam aber ist, dai Eichendorff 
zwischen die beiden entgegengesetzten Lichteindriicke ein Ubergangs- 
stadium einschiebt: das Diammern der Lauben; und damit vollzieht 
sich innerhalb des Mediums Nacht der Wechsel von Dunkel iiber 
Halblicht zu Helligkeit, ein Kreislauf, der, besonders gestirkt durch 
die Einsetzung des ““Dimmernden,” die Ablésung der Nacht durch 
den Tag suggeriert. Auch hier wieder ist ein Zeitbogen hineinge- 
nommen in einen Zeitpunkt, sodaf in diesem Gegeneinanderspiel das 
Erlebnis ausgeweiteter Zeit sich verwirklicht. Es ist sicher kein 
Zufall, daS am Ende des Gedichts die Madchen zu einem Zeitpunkt 
am Fenster lauschen, da etwas “erwacht” und etwas “verschlafen”’ 
ist, und dieser Zeitpunkt ist der nimliche: Moment klanglichen Er- 
wachens und Moment verschlafenen Rauschens in einem. 
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Hier an dieser Stelle laGt sich das Erlebnis einer ‘‘absoluten,”’ 
einer Uber-Zeit besonders deutlich demonstrieren. In der Konjunktion 
“wann” namlich (“die Madchen... lauschen, wann der Lauten 
Klang erwacht”) liegt die Doppelstimmigkeit von Jetzt und Dann 
geheimnisvoll beschlossen. Auf der ersten Ebene ist dieses “wann” 
natiirlich als die synonyme Nebenform von ‘“‘wenn” zu lesen; es 
schafft also eine zeitliche Ko-existenz zwischen dem Lauschen der 
Madchen und dem Erwachen des Lautenklangs. Auf einer zweiten 
Ebene aber wird die eigentlich Bedeutung des “wann” mitvernom- 
men: das Lauschen der Madchen hat eine spannungsvolle Gerichtet- 
heit auf das Ereignis des Klangerwachens hin. In diesem Doppel- 
sinn des “wann” (wann=wenn; wann=wann wohl) verwirklicht 
sich durch die Anvisierung eines in der Zukunft Beheimateten die 
Ausweitung des konkret fixierten Moments in eine Zeitentiefe hinein. 

Die Erlebnissubstanz eines wahren Gedichts iibertrigt sich durch 
die formalen Elemente nicht weniger als durch den sogenannten Ge- 
halt. Das Prinzip der Ausweitung, das wir in Raum- und Zeitgefiihl 
erkannt zu haben glauben, erweist sich auch als das Strukturprinzip 
des ganzen Gedichts. Damit ist nicht nur gemeint, da die Bilder, 
die auf der Biihne des Gedichts erscheinen, eine Verbreiterungsten- 
denz haben: von dem einsamen Ich zu den zwei Gesellen am Waldes- 
hang, vom Waldeshang zu der eingeschlossenen Felsenlandschaft, von 
der Felsenlandschaft zum offenliegenden Garten. Selbst wo am Schlu8 
der Blick wieder ins Innere gefiihrt wird, zu den lauschenden Madchen 
am Fenster, hebt sich die Mehrzahl der Gestalten und die mitsugge- 
rierte Front von Fenstern gegen das einzelne Ich des Beginns ab. 
Viel entscheidender aber ist der perspektivische Bau unsres Gedichts. 
Dem Lied entsproft ein Lied, und aus diesem zweiten, dem welterzih- 
lenden Gesellenlied, wichst am Ende Musik, der Sang der Instru- 
mente und Brunnen. Es ist, als wire Biihne auf Biihne gebaut, als 
wirden immer neue Vorhange aufgezogen, die den Blick freigeben auf 
frisch sich erschlieSende Tiefen. 

Schon in der d4u®eren Struktur (sofern es denn in einem Gedicht 
etwas AuGeres geben kann) erfiillt sich das Prinzip der Auffiillung 
und Verzweigung. Das Gedicht ist deutlich in drei Teile abgesetzt: 
ein ‘‘es”’-Gedicht, ein ‘‘ich’’-Gedicht, ein “‘sie’’-Gedicht; und einfache 
Abziahlung ergibt, wie diese Teile sich ausweiten. Das “‘es’”-Gedicht 
fiillt eine Zeile, die erste; dem “ich”-Gedicht fallt die iibrige erste 
Strophe zu (7 Zeilen); dem “sie’’-~Gedicht der ganze Rest (16 Zeilen). 
Und genau das gleiche vollzieht sich innerhalb des “sie”-Gedichts, 
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aus dem das Lied von der Welt heraussproft. Die Einfiihrung der 
beiden Gesellen umfaft 2 Zeilen (die nachsten zwei blenden wieder 
zum Ich zuriick), die erste ersungene Weltstation, die Felsenland- 
schaft, hat 4 Zeilen, die zweite, der Garten, 8 Zeilen. Und in dieser 
Nachzahlung ist die Ausweitung innerhalb des Burschengesangs 
mitgegeben: von 4 Zeilen der ersten Lied-‘‘strophe” zu 8 Zeilen der 
zweiten. 

Eine aihnliche Anreicherung vollzieht sich im Klanglichen unseres 
Gedichts. Es mag zweifelhaft sein, ob dem Hérer auch nur unbewu8t 
fiihlbar werden kann, daf sich die Skala der akzenttragenden Vokale 
in den drei Strophen verbreitert: von 7 in der ersten Strophe zu 8 
in der zweiten zu 9 in der dritten (oder, wenn man 4 und e zusammen- 
fallen la8t, von 6 zu 7 zu 8). Doch die Filiation der in Reimposition 
stehenden Vokale dringt gewif} ins Klangbewuftsein: zwei in der ersten 
Strophe (e—a), drei in der zweiten (i—a—ii), vier in der dritten 
(i—ei—au—a). Aber es handelt sich natiirlich nicht nur um ein rein 
zahlenma®iges Anwachsen. Das Besondere ist, da ein Laut, das a, 
als Grundton gleichsam festgehalten wird und da® sich dadurch nicht 
nur der Eindruck blof additiver Zunahme ergibt, sondern ein Gegen- 
einanderspiel von Fixiertem und Variablem, das immer wache 
Erlebnis einer Klang-Spanne, einer Doppelklanglichkeit, die der 
Doppelsicht im Raumlichen, der Doppelschichtung im Zeitlichen 
genau entspricht und nur punkthaftes Neben- und Nacheinander zum 
Erlebnis des Sich-Weitenden erhéht. Daf in der letzten Strophe zu 
den bereits etablierten Reimvokalen (i und a) die Doppellaute (ei 
und au) erscheinen, und zwar eben die Diphthonge, in denen der 
Klangwert des fixierten i und a erhalten ist, wird gewif} kein Zufall 
sein. 

Nicht anders im Rhythmischen! In den letzten vier Zeilen andert 
sich der Pulsschlag des gesamten Gedichts. Mit einer einzigen 
Ausnahme, von der noch zu sprechen sein wird, setzt jede Zeile mit 
einem Vortakt ein; das Schema also, das sich fast durchgingig ergibt, 
ist x ‘xx. Die zweite Hialfte der letzten Strophe aber zeigt ein an- 
deres Bild: xx’xx, der Auftakt hat sich verdoppelt. Durch das 
Zégern und Zuriickhalten des ersten Vollakzents weitet sich der 
rhythmische Flu, sanftigt sich zu einem gedehnten Largo—ein 
Eindruck, der natiirlich betrichtlich unterstiitzt wird von dem 
Schwebend-Traumerischen des verklingenden lyrischen Bildes in den 
vier SchluBzeilen. Dem kénnte widersprechen, daf die drittletzte 
Zeile eine gedringtere rhythmische Struktur aufzuweisen scheint, 
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weil sie, als die einzige des ganzen Gedichts, den Daktylus verliert 
und durch das straffere jambische Maf ersetzt (x x ‘x ‘x ‘). Dies aber 
ist triigerisch; denn Eichendorff schreibt nicht: Wann der Lauten- 
klang erwacht, sondern “Wann der Lauten Klang erwacht.” Um 
also die syntaktische Figur korrekt wiederzugeben, miissen wir 
zwischen “Lauten” und “Klang” eine leichte Pause einschieben, und 
damit bekommt der Vers dasselbe zégernde Zuriickhalten des Ak- 
zents, das fiir die letzten vier Zeilen im Gesamt durch den doppelten 
Auftakt bestimmt ist. 

Diese schwingende Weite des Doppelvortakts (x x ’), die sich am 
Ende des Gedichts konsequent durchsetzt, ist freilich schon an zwei 
friiheren Stellen vorbereitet: in der zweiten Strophe (‘‘Wo die Wilder 
rauschen so sacht’’) und in der Schlufizeile der ersten Strophe, die ja 
ganz am Ende als Refrain wieder aufgenommen wird. In beiden Fallen 
ist der lyrische Stimmungswert dieses ausgeweiteten Rhythmus der 
gleiche wie in den letzten vier Verszeilen des Gedichts: Lésung einer 
Spannung, sainftigendes Ausstrémen aus Enge und Be-draingung. An 
diesen beiden vorbereitenden Stellen macht der inhaltliche Zusam- 
menhang den lésenden Stimmungswert des Doppelvortakts besonders 
eindringlich: in der zweiten Strophe die sacht rauschenden Walder, 
eingesprengt zwischen die schwindelnden Felsenschliifte und die 
niederstiirzenden Quellen, in der ersten Strophe das Verebben des 
“geprefiten” Ausrufs: “Ach, werda... .” 

An dieser besonderen Stelle nun wird durch einen beispiellosen 
rhythmischen Kunstgriff das Weitende und Lésende des Doppel- 
vortaktmafes offenbar. Hier nimlich, wo es zum allerersten Mal im 
Gedicht auftaucht, kontrastiert es mit dem Rhythmus der vorange- 
gangenen Zeile, der einzigen im ganzen Gedicht—wir wiesen oben 
auf diese Ausnahme hin—die nicht mit einem Vorschlag, sondern mit 
einem Vollakzent beginnt. In diesen zwei Zeilen (‘“‘Ach, wer da mit- 
reisen kénnte / In der prachtigen Sommernacht’’) stehen sich gegen- 
tiber’xx’xx‘’x:xx’xx‘x’. Auf diesem Hintergrund des einzigen 
Verses, der mit einem schweren Einsatz anhebt, wird der Weiten- 
charakter des Doppelvorschlag-Rhythmus, wie er sich am Ende des 
Gedichts siegreich durchsetzen soll, schon anfangs nachdriicklichst 
gesichert. 


Il. ABLOSUNG 


Schon am Schluf unserer metrischen Beobachtungen spielten die 
Begriffe ‘‘Ausweitung”’ und “Lésung” ineinander. Und so mag denn, 
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was iiber das Rhythmische gesagt wurde, als Ubergang dienen zur 
Aufweisung einer zweiten Erlebnisschicht unsres Gedichts, die allge- 
mein als “‘Ablésung” bezeichnet sei. Darunter ist hier natiirlich nicht 
nur zu verstehen, daf klar geschiedene Bilder sich in lockerer Folge 
ablésen: die Sterne; ich am Fenster; sie am Bergeshang; felsige Land- 
schaft; Garten; Madchen am Fenster. Wichtig ist nachzuspiiren, wie 
die Reise sich vollzieht. Denn es ist doch eine Reise, wenn auch freilich 
eine sehr eigentiimliche. Das Posthorn ertént: eine Fahrt beginnt; 
zwei wandernde Gesellen: eine Fahrt ist im Gange; Felsenschluchten 
und Giartenzauber: Stationen, auf der Fahrt beriihrt, so sichtbar vor 
uns hingestellt, daf$ wir, auch wenn wir nicht den Taugenichts gelesen 
hatten, auch wenn das Szenar aus Marmorbildern, Mondscheinpala- 
sten, Madchen und Lautenklang uns nicht innig vertraut wire, eine 
konkret geographische Identifikation: iiber die Alpen nach Italien, 
kaum von uns weisen kénnten. Die Reise ist auf der Biihne des 
Gedichts eindeutig da, aber es ist eine Reise, ohne daf jemand reist: 
das Ich gewifs nicht, denn es steht unbeweglich am Fenster, 
und die Burschen, die zwar reisen, reisen nicht durch die Land- 
schaften, die sie vor uns erstehen lassen; denn diese ganz konkreten 
Bilder sichtbarer Welt leben nur im Lied, sind verwandelt in Ungreif- 
bares, in Klang. Es ist eine Reise ohne Reisende, Reise ‘“‘an sich” 
gewissermafien, abgelést von allem Kérperlichen, ein magischer Voll- 
zug, in dem es niemanden gibt, der “wirklich” vollzieht, und nichts, 
was “wirklich” vollzogen wird; eine Fahrt, die sich von jeder realen 
Situation des Fahrens abgeliést hat und in der alles gleichsam in 
Stellvertretung geschieht: ab-solut in dem ganz wortlichen Sinne von 
Losgeléstsein. 

Dieses Ereignis der Ab-lésung, des Aus-sich-Heraustretens lift 
sich im einzelnen nun verfolgen. Dabei ist im Sinne zu behalten, 
daf Ablésung auch wieder das Resultat einer Doppelsicht ist. Nur auf 
dem Erlebnishintergrund des Verhaftetseins kann es Ablésung geben, 
nur auf dem Hintergrund des Freiseins Ablésung. Es ist ein Bezug 
nach innen und aufen zugleich, ein Gleiten auf der Schwelle der 
Uber-giinge. Dies vollzieht sich in unserm Gedicht in dem sanften 
Wechsel von Loslassen und Riickbinden, in dem zarten Hiniiber- 
wachsen einer Vorstellung in die andere, das sich oft nur assoziativ, 
gleichsam unterirdisch, abspielt. So schon in der Abfolge der mensch- 
lichen Konfigurationen: ich stand einsam am Fenster—zwei Ge- 
sellen gingen—Méadchen, viele Madchen, lauschen, am Fenster ste- 
hend; die Bewegungslosigkeit nimmt die Bewegung zuriick, aber das 
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Nicht-mehr-einsam-Sein, das mit dem Reiseerlebnis verbunden war, 
hat sich aus der Wandersituation abgelést und bleibt erhalten. 

Deutlicher noch kénnen wir diesem Ablésungsprozef} nachspiiren, 
wenn wir den Ubergang von dem Bild: “ich” zu dem Bild: “zwei 
Gesellen” verfolgen. Auf den ersten Blick méchte es scheinen, als 
begiinne die zweite Strophe mit einem véllig neuen Einsatz, als finge 
hier tiberhaupt ein eigenes Gedicht an. Aber dieses Unzusammen- 
hangende, dieses “‘Freie” wird durch das “Ich hérte sie singen” sofort 
zuriickgebunden an die Vorstellungswelt der ersten Strophe. Und 
umgekehrt: dieses ganz Neue, das Wandern der zwei jungen Burschen, 
hat sich gleichsam abgelést aus dem Wunschkomplex der ersten 
Strophe. Die beiden Gesellen sind auf der Reise, die fiir das Ich nicht 
stattfindet, eine stellvertretende Ablésung des Ich; und daf sie zu 
zweit sind, verwirklicht das Wunschbild des Miireisens, jenen Traum 
von Geselligkeit, der die zwei Burschen aus sich entla®t. Aber es 
scheint, als kénne man das Hiniibergleiten des einsamen Ich in die 
Gemeinsamkeit der wandernden Gesellen noch naher bestimmen. Der 
Sehnsuchtsruf lautet ja: “Ach, wer da mitreisen kénnte.” Gewi, 
gemeint ist fraglos: Ach, wenn ich mitreisen kénnte—aber das steht 
nicht da. In der Eichendorffschen Prigung ist das Ich aus sich heraus- 
getreten, hat sich von sich selber abgelést; sein Wunsch hat iiber- 
personale Giiltigkeit gewonnen, als deren Sichtbarmachung die zwei 
jungen Burschen auf der Biihne des Gedichts erscheinen. 

Betrachten wir nun die Liedsituationen! Daf die Stationen, als 
ersungene Stationen, von der Realitaitsebene losgelést sind, haben 
wir schon ausgefiihrt. Aber auch hier lat sich die allmahliche Ablé- 
sung genauer verfolgen. Auf ihrer wirklichen Fahrt wandern die Ge- 
sellen “am Bergeshang” voriiber, und diese Lokalisierung ‘“‘Berges- 
hang” spielt jetzt hiniiber in die erste Lied-“Strophe” mit ihren 
Felsenschliiften und Kliiften. Von dieser Vorstellung: Berggestein 
lésen sich dann in der zweiten Lied-“‘Strophe” die Stein-Figuren, die 
Marmorbilder, ab, schlingen sich wieder zuriick zu den “Garten iiberm 
Gestein,” Garten, die herauswachsen aus der Felsmasse. Und er- 
scheinen die lauschenden Madchen am Ende nicht wie Herauslé- 
sungen aus den Marmorstatuen, wenn wir freilich auch bei einer sol- 
chen Assoziationskette iiber die Grenze des Gedichts in Eichendorffs 
Gesamtwerk hinausschreiten miissen? Aber wer kénnte sich versagen, 
zu Marmorbild, Mondscheinpalast, Lautenklang Szenar und Motivik 
des Marmorbilds hinzuzudenken? 

Hinter der fiihrenden Steinmetapher aber spielen noch andere 
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komplexe Uberginge. Die von den Felsen stiirzenden Quellen vermit- 
teln wilde Urnatur, der die Kulturlandschaft der Garten gegeniiber- 
steht. Aber die Garten sind im Begriff, die gegliederte Ordnung, die 
die zweite Lied-“Strophe” bestimmt, aufzulésen: sie verwildern, 
kehren gleichsam in den Naturzustand zuriick, der in der ersten Ge- 
sangsstrophe gestaltet war und aus dem die zweite sich herausgelést 
hatte. 

So scheint denn iiberall das Grundgesetz unsres Gedichts, das 
Gegenspiel von Verhaftetsein und Heraustreten, am Werke. Besonders 
schén wird dieses schwebende Hiniibergleiten am Schluf des Ge- 
sellenliedes deutlich. Die Madchen am Fenster erscheinen als rein 
Lauschende, nicht als Hérende, die etwas vernehmen wie etwa das 
Ich am Beginn, sondern als absolut hingegebenes Ohr, das, ohne an 
einen’‘Laut gebunden zu sein, sich nur 6ffnet und spannt auf ein 
Ténendes hin. Denn der erwachende Lautenklang der nichsten Zeile 
ist ja nicht das Objekt ihres Lauschens; er ist Zeitbestimmung, die 
das Lauschen datiert. Gegenstandsgeléste Hingabe ans Héren—und 
doch, dieses freischwebende Héren wird durch ein wahres Klang- 
wunder wieder zuriickgenommen. Durch einen Halbreim namlich 
sind “lauschen” und ‘“Lauten” aneinandergebunden; Héren und 
hérbarer Ton, auf der Erzihlebene nur zeitlich koordiniert, werden 
durch den Reimeffekt auf der Klangebene sinnmafig integriert. 

Man verfolge den Ablésungsprozef in der Nahtlinie zwischen 
Gedicht und Gedicht im Gedicht! Das Lied der Gesellen ist an das 
erzihlende Ich angekniipft (“Ich hérte im Wandern sie singen . . . von 
...”). Aber in dem Mafse, in dem das Lied fortschreitet, lést es sich 
von dem Ich-Bezug los; die nichste Strophe entlé®t durch den 
Einsatz: “Sie sangen von...” das Lied aus der Ich-Bezogenheit. 
Aber viel erstaunlicher noch: wenn sich das Lied seinem Ende nihert, 
lést es sich gewissermafen von sich selber ab. Bis in den Beginn der 
dritten Strophe hinein sind die Einzelbilder der ersungenen Welt 
durch die Priiposition “von” ganz eindeutig als Liedelemente ver- 
deutlicht: “...sie singen...von schwindelnden Felsenschliiften, 
... von Quellen .... Sie sangen von Marmorbildern, von Garten, 

.” Aber plétzlich, bei den “Palisten im Mondenschein,” ver- 
schwindet das bindende und verbindende “von.” Gewifs, unsre nach- 
rechnende Vernunft lat keinen Zweifel dariiber, da diese Palaste 
und die darauffolgenden Bilder im Lied stehen, aber fiir unser miter- 
lebendes Gefiihl werden die Paliste durch die Eliminierung der 
Priposition syntaktisch selbstindig, “frei” vom Lied, und dieser 
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Eindruck verstirkt sich progressiv dadurch, da von jenem Leitwort 
“Palaste,” das syntaktisch nicht mehr straff an die Subjekt-Verb- 
Konstellation (“Sie sangen”) gebunden ist, ein Nebensatz abhingt 
(“Wo...”), von diesem Nebensatz ein zweiter (“Wann ...’’), der 
sich tiberdies noch iiber drei volle Zeilen—weitestgeschwungene 
Satzfigur des ganzen Gedichts—erstreckt. Damit aber ist die syn- 
taktische Bindung an das laingst verklungene Subjekt und Verb 
(“Sie sangen’’) so briichig geworden, daf} die zweite Hialfte der letzten 
Strophe sich aus dem Liedzusammenhang zu lésen scheint, zumal 
ja der jetzt einsetzende Doppelvortakt auch vom Rhythmischen her 
das Gefiihl der Eigenstindigkeit, des Abgeléstseins von dem Vorange- 
gangenen, wachruft. Aber diesem Herausgleiten aus der Bindung, 
aus dem Gewebe des Burschenliedes, wirkt nun der allerletzte Vers 
wieder entgegen, der als refrainhafte Wiederholung der Endzeile aus 
der ersten Strophe das sich ablésende Schlufbild in das Gefiige des 
Gesamtgedichts zuriickholt. 

Nicht anders verhalt es sich mit dem Klangkérper unsres Ge- 
dichts, wenn wir die Aufmerksamkeit wieder den besonders ins Ohr 
fallenden Reimvokalen zuwenden. Daf der a-Laut als der eine feste 
Pol das ganze Gedicht beherrschte, haben wir schon dargetan. Auf 
der anderen Polseite aber wiederholt sich das Spiel “ablésender” 
Modulation, des Heraustretens aus einem Kern. Das e der ersten 
Strophe wandelt sich in der zweiten zu i, von da zu ii, wobei wir 
vielleicht noch daran denken sollten, daf dem Oberschlesier Eichen- 
dorff das ii als ein besonders enges Geschwister des i klingt. Das ii 
wird nun zu Beginn der dritten Strophe wieder ins i zuriickgeholt, 
um von da in den i-Diphthong ei hiniiberzugleiten. 

Gehen wir zu weit, wenn wir dieses gegenpolige e selbst als aus 
dem Grundvokal a abgelést erkennen wollen? In der fiinften Zeile der 
ersten Strophe steht ein e in Reimposition (“entbrennte”), doch 
dieses e ist unecht, “eigentlich” miiSte hier ein a erklingen. Gewifs, 
das “‘raffinierte Tier tut’s um des Reimes willen,’’ aber ein solch 
verlegenes Zugestindnis darf eine strenge Interpretation nur wider- 
willig machen, zumal wenn bei dieser Klangvergewaltigung noch 
nicht einmal ein echter Reim herauskommt (“entbrennte—kénnte’’). 
Nehmen wir aber einmal an, dai die Vertauschung e fiir a mehr ist 
als eine vom Reim erforderte Notlésung, dann wird es nicht verwun- 
dern, am Ende des Gedichts, in dem “wann” der drittletzten Zeile, 
der Umkehr dieser Vertauschung (a fiir e) zu begegnen, obwohl hier, 
nicht in Reimposition, kein “zwingender” Grund vorliegt. (Die Neben- 
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form “wann”’ fiir ‘“‘wenn”’ erscheint allerdings auch in anderen Eich- 
endorffschen Gedichten, sie ist aber nicht gerade haufig.) Jedoch diese 
Verdopplung des Ineinanderspiels von a und e mag unsre Vermutung 
stiitzen, da® auch hier der Prozefs von Ablésung und Wiederhinein- 
nahme am Werke ist. 

An andrer Stelle laft sich die Ablésung des Klanges—hier ist es 
fast ein Sich-Herauswinden—noch klarer demonstrieren. Es handelt 
sich um die Stelle, die der eben besprochenen e-a-Vertauschung un- 
mittelbar folgt. In dieser Zeile steht in Reimposition die Silbe 
“-dacht.” Der sich anschlieSende Vers beginnt nun mit dem Ausruf: 
“ach,” auf den—und nur hier im ganzen Gedicht an solcher Stelle— 
ein voller Akzent fallt, unserm Ohr dadurch besonders einprigsam, 
daf die Satzkonstruktion nach dem ach-Ausruf eine Pause verlangt. 
So erscheint denn dieses “‘Ach” wie ein Echo, das sich aus dem 
“-dacht” herausgelést hat; dieser Reimeffekt (-dacht : ach) an ganz 
unvorhergesehener Stelle wirkt wie eine klangliche Nachzeichnung 
dessen, was sich “inhaltsmafig” ereignet: die Befreiung des im Leibe 
gefangenen Herzens, des heimlichen Gedankens, in den Ausruf hinein. 
Dies umso mehr, ais in dem vorangehenden Vers—jener Zeile, die 
von dem im Leibe eingesperrten Herzen spricht, durch einen Lautef- 
fekt ohnegleichen das Gefiihl engster Verhaftung geweckt wurde. In 
der Reimposition steht das Wort “entbrennte.” Und dieses Wort 
reimt nicht nur, interessanterweise unstimmig, mit dem Ende der 
iibernichsten Zeile (“kénnte’’), sondern es reimt in sich hinein (ent- 
brennt). “Dichter” kann kaum gedichtet werden als in dieser Selbst- 
verfangenheit des Klanges, die sich dann im Folgenden durch das 
Heraustreten des “ach” aus dem “-dacht” lockert und lést. 

Schénstes Beispiel dieser Ablésungstendenz aber gibt uns eine 
rhythmische Figur des Gedichts. Es beginnt mit einem Vers vollen- 
deter daktylischer Regelmafigkeit (plus Vortakt), wie er in unserm 
Gedicht selten genug ist. (Von den insgesamt 24 Zeilen haben nur fiinf 
das konsequent daktylische Maf, und von den iibrigen vier ist es 
eigentlich nur eine einzige, die dritte der letzten Strophe, in der die 
natiirliche Satzmelodie sich so komplett dem Daktylus anschmiegt, 
wie es im allerersten Vers der Fall ist.) Ein Auferstes an “Stimmig- 
keit” ist unserm Ohr mit dieser Ouvertiire geschenkt. Und nun folgt, 
schirfster Kontrast, die zweite Zeile, die unser im Glatten beruhigtes 
rhythmisches Gefiihl véllig durcheinanderbringt. Der Vers, der das 
Ich einfiihrt, ist in Auflésung begriffen, und zwar um dieses Ich 
willen. Wie sollen wir lesen? Wenn wir einfach dem etablierten 
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Versmah folgen—and dams sind Lamy wohl anfinglich geneigt—dann 


klange es so: Am Fenster ich einsam tind. Das ergibe freilich ein 
beruhigend regelmaBiges metrisches Bild. Aber es ist sprachlich nicht 
zu verwirklichen, denn bei diesem Schema fallt das “ich,” Schliissel- 
wort des ganzen Satzes, an das alles Folgende sich anschlieft, in die 
tiefste Tonsenkung. Wir miissen es anders versuchen: wir miissen das 


“ich” heraustreten, sich aus der metrischen Verklammergung, ab-lésen 
ho” 
lassen. Es gilt also zu lesen: Am Fenster @ich@einsam stand. Und 


nun wird uns deutlich, daf$, um der Ablésung des Ich willen, der 
Dichter diesem Vers noch weitere, radikalere Gewalt angetan hat. 
Er hat es gewagt, gegen ein grammatikalisches Grundgesetz der 
deutschen Sprache zu verstofen, das verbietet, die enge Verbindung 
zwischen Subjekt und Verb durch den Einschub eines Umstands- 
wortes zu stéren. Keine mildernden Umstinde, die mit dem Hinweis 
auf technische Notwendigkeiten, Reim oder Rhythmus, das Unent- 
schuldbare entschuldigen méchten, kénnen hier gelten. Denn die 
Vergewaltigung der Zeile, rhythmisch und grammatikalisch, hatte 
sich durch eine ganz einfache Umstellung betrichtlich mindern lassen. 
“Am Fenster einsam ich stand” oder “Einsam am Fenster ich stand” 
—beide Méglichkeiten waren melodisch glatter, syntaktisch einwand- 
freier als das, was Eichendorff wirklich geschrieben hat. Er wollte— 
und mufte—den Vers aus den Fugen gehen lassen; durch das Da- 
zwischenkeilen des Adverbs, durch die Kollision von Metrum und 
sinnvollem Sprachakzent, eine Synkope kiihnster Art, ist es ihm 
gelungen, das “gehemmte” und eingeklemmte Ich von der Zeile 
abzulésen. In der Figur dieses Rhythmus: Heraustreten des Ich aus 
der Verklammerung, aufbrechende Bewegung im Vers-Innern, sind 
wir, so will es scheinen, zum Herzen der Eichendorffschen Sehnsucht 
vorgedrungen. 
Ill. AUSFAHRT UND ZIEL 


Unter dem Zeichen der Ausweitung und Ablésung also steht das 
Eichendorffsche Gedicht. Der Sehnsucht innerstes Wesen heift Ent- 
grenzung, freilich Entgrenzung einer Art, in der die Welt sich nicht 
auflést, sondern in magischer Verwandlung begriffen ist—so, daf im 
Verwandelten das Urspriingliche erhalten bleibt, “aufgehoben” ist 
in jenem dreifachen Sinn des Wortes: bewahrt, annulliert und erhdht. 
Denn auf jener imaginaren Reise zu einem imaginiren Ziel geschieht 
nichts und alles; und alles, was geschieht, ist eine seltsame Wiederkehr 
dessen, was schon war. So fallen Ausgangspunkt und Endpunkt auf 
eine miarchenhafte Weise zusammen: mit dem lauschenden Ich am 
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Fenster begann es, und mit den lauschenden Madchen am Fenster 
endet es, aber diese Madchen am Fenster sind nicht “wirkliches”’ 
Ziel, vielmehr Station der Reise, die keine Reise ist, sondern ein Lied. 
Jene Wiederkehr in der Verwandlung aber zieht sich wie ein Grund- 
motiv durch die Bilderwelt unsres Gedichts. Das Scheinen der Sterne 
am Beginn kehrt am Ende als Mondenschein wieder; der Bergeshang, 
an dem die Gesellen vorbeiziehen, setzt sich um in die Felsenschliifte 
und schlieBlich ins Gestein, tiber dem die Garten prangen; wie die 
Wilder dort rauschten, so rauschen hier die Brunnen; den stiirzenden 
Quellen in der Wildnis antworten die verschlafenen Wasser im Park; 
und alles wird zusammengehalten vom Klang: dem ténenden Post- 
horn, den singenden Stimmen, dem erwachenden Lautenspiel. Alles 
setzt sich fort ins Weite, aber nichts scheint sich im Weiten zu ver- 
lieren. 

Das Ténen aber hilt das Gedicht nicht nur zusammen; es ist wie 
ein Urgrund, aus dem die Bewegungen der Seele, die Transfigurationen 
der Gestalten aufzutauchen scheinen. Aus dem Klang des Posthorns 
steigt alles herauf: Sehnsucht, wandernde Gesellen, Bilder der Welt. 
Klang, unkérperliches Etwas, ist die Substanz des Gedichts. Und 
diese unkérperliche Substanz scheint im Verlauf fortschreitend gegen- 
standsloser zu werden. Der Ton des Horns ist ein Signal, Zeichen, 
Ruf, der sich auf ein konkretes Ereignis, die Abfahrt der Postkutsche, 
bezieht. Der nachste Ton, das Lied der Gesellen, ist Sprache, Her- 
aufrufen, Be-zeichnung und Nach-zeichnung sichtbarer Wirklichkeit. 
Aber am Ende miindet das Gedicht in “reinen” Klang, in ein Ténen, 
das nichts mehr be-zeichnet, nichts mehr be-sagt: Musik der Instru- 
mente und Laut der Natur. 

Auch auf die Gefahr hin, dem Vorwurf unzulissiger Uberinterpre- 
tation zu begegnen—ein vorsichtiger Hinweis auf eine mégliche 
hintergriindige Bedeutung des Instruments ist schwer zu unter- 
driicken. Gewif, Lauten gehéren zu Eichendorffs Vision des nicht- 
lichen Italien, sie haben hier, wie so oft, ihren natiirlichen Platz in 
dem Szenar aus Marmorbildern, Garten und schimmernden Palisten. 
Aber sollten wir an dieser Stelle die vielleicht bedeutsame Ambiguitat 
iiberhéren, die in dem Namen dieses Instruments beschlossen liegt? 
Es hat ja im eigentlichen Sinne keinen Namen; hier ist ein nomen, 
das nicht auf ein “Ding” verweist, sondern bei leichter Variation 
(Laut-Laute) sein innerstes Wesen direkt auszusprechen scheint. 
Wenn man das Wortspiel mithért, dann ist Musik der Laute nicht ein 
Klang, von einem “Ding,” einem Werkzeug (instrumenium) hervor- 
gebracht, sondern Klang der Klanglichkeit, gegenstandslosestes 
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Ténen. Aber auch wenn man hier nicht folgen mag, Klang der Lauten 
und Rauschen der Brunnen ist “einer” Laut, der nichts vermittelt, 
auf nichts deutet als auf sich selbst. 

In diesen Urgrund miindet das Gedicht, so wie es aus dem Grund 
des Ténens heraufgetaucht war. Aufsteigen aus dem Grunde um 
wieder in den Grund einzugehen: das scheint der innerste Rhythmus 
des Gedichts. So dringt, rein lokal gesprochen, die Musik der Lauten 
und Brunnen von unten herauf an das Ohr der Lauschenden, so 
rauscht der Wald aus den Schliiften, so klingen die singenden Stimmen 
der Gesellen herauf zum Fenster. Das Lied von der Welt taucht empor 
aus Ahnung oder Erinnerung, und das erste Bild dieser Welt ist voller 
Ab-griinde, verlockend schén und gefahrlich verlockend in ihrer 
Wildheit. Es schwindelt dem Beschauer bei dem Blick in die Berges- 
schliifte, aus denen das Lied der Wilder steigt und zu denen die 
Quellen herniederstiirzen. Hier 6ffnen sich, verfiihrerisch und dng- 
stigend, die Urgriinde der Natur, die Urgriinde, die die Natur sind, 
so wie die zweite Vision—wir kennen sie hinlainglich aus dem Marmor- 
bild—die verfiihrerischen und aingstigenden Tiefenschichten der Seele 
erahnen laBt. 

So auch mit Rhythmus, so auch mit Klang. Der Doppelvorschlag 
der letzten Zeilen, in die das Gedicht miindet wie in einen ver- 
schwebenden Traum, steigt aus der ersten Strophe hervor und taucht, 
damit er unserm Gefiih! nicht ganz verloren gehe, in der zweiten kurz 
einmal wieder an die Oberfliche. Und der Grund-Ton, das a, immer 
gegenwartig in dem Reimgewebe des Gedichts, scheint am Schluf, 
wenn die ‘“‘reine” Musik aufklingt, das Gedicht férmlich zu iiberfluten 
(“Wann der Lauten Klang erwacht’’). Aber es ist nicht nur das a, das, 
bisher im Hintergrund iiberall lebendig, jetzt am Ende den gesamten 
Vordergrund fiillt; das ganze untere Klangregister (a—u—au), dessen 
dunklere Téne u und au in den ersten zwei Strophen nur mit auferster 
Sparsamkeit gesetzt waren (I: ein u, ein au, beide in Tonsenkung; II: 
ein u, ein au, beide in Tonhebung; III: zwei u, vier au, davon fiinf in 
Tonhebung)—es wird nun herrschend. Es ist, als sinke das Gedicht 
hinein in den Grund der dunklen Vokale. 

Und versinken nicht auch die Figuren des Gedichts in der Tiefe? 
Das Ich und die beiden Burschen gehen verloren, nichts lenkt am 
Ende wieder zu ihnen zuriick. Oder doch? In magischer Verwandlung 
ist alles wieder da: jemand steht am Fenster, und von unten klingen 
Lied und Rauschen zu ihm hinauf. Die Situation ist bewahrt, aber es 
scheint, als habe sie ihre stofflichen Bestandteile verloren, als sei ihre 
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Atmosphire, ihre “Stimmung”’ herausdestilliert und iibriggeblieben. - 
So auch mit den akustischen Effekten, die das Gedicht zu einer inneren 
Gestalt zusammenfiigen. Ganz materialbestimmt der erste: ich 
hérte das Posthorn—das Ding, das Instrument steht fiir den Ton, 
den es produziert. Kérpergebunden der zweite: wir sehen die Gesellen, 
die das Lied anstimmen. Aber die Endmusik ist stoffreies Destillat: 
nicht mehr ein eindeutiges, “greifbares” Instrument, sondern viel- 
stimmiges Getén von Lauten, nicht mehr jemand, der Musik “macht,” 
sondern selbsttatiger Klang, der sich, sein eignes Subjekt, allein her- 
vorbringt. 

So “‘befreit” von jedem Gegenstand (und man mag Gegen-stand 
hier in dem allerwértlichsten Sinne verstehen) endet unser Gedicht. 
Das Ich am Fenster, die Gesellen auf der Landstrafe mit ihrer Musik, 
all die realen ‘‘Gegenstinde” des Gedichts, sind eingeschmolzen in ein 
Lied, werden am Schlu® Figur, Gegenstand des Liedes; aber auch 
diese Figur verliert, wie wir gesehen haben, durch die Briichigkeit der 
syntaktischen Bindung ihren Charakter als Lied-Objekt. Am Schlu8 
scheint sich das Gedicht ins rein Entmaterialisierte, ins Unendliche 
zu 6ffnen. Wenn das Gedicht bei den Madchen, dem “Ziel’’-Bild, 
angekommen ist, erklingt wieder ein Instrument, ein Ton erwacht, so 
wie aus Klang die ganze Reiseverzauberung hervorstieg; die Biihne 
éffnet sich fiir Neues, Geahntes, Nahendes. Es ist, als ob die Schwing- 
ung tiber den Gedichtrand hinausglitte in das Nicht-mehr-Gesagte, 
in die unendliche Verlockung. Aber so offen dieses Ende auch ist, so 
geschlossen ist es; die Schlufzeile, der Refrain, rundet es ab, hilt es 
wie mit einer Klammer zusammen, die noch iiberdies das ‘“‘Lied”’ ver- 
klammert mit dem Ich, das das Lied hérte. Eine Reise, auf der un- 
mefSbare Weiten erlebt werden, obwohl kein Kérper sich bewegt; 
fiihrend durch Stationen, in denen Welt sich verdichtet, obwohl 
einzig ein Lied existiert; hin zu einem Ziel, das ins Unendliche sich zu 
éffnen scheint, obwohl es schon in der Ausfahrt beschlossen war: das 
ist die Eichendorffsche Sehnsucht. Uber ihr aber, tiber Weitung und 
Entgrenzung, iiber innerer Bewegtheit und zauberischer Verwand- 
lung, steht, alles Hérens, Fiihlens und Schweifens Anfang, allem “ich” 
und “sie” entzogen, jenseits von allem Erzaihlten und Ersungenen, 
sich wélbend iiber die Verlockung der irdischen Ferne, iiber das Lied 
von der Welt, unwandelbar und ewig: der goldne Glanz des unend- 
lichen, gestirnten Himmels. 


OsKAR SEIDLIN 
The Ohio State University 





URSPRUNGE DICHTERISCHER EMBLEMATIK IN 
EICHENDORFFS PROSAWERKEN* 


EICHENDORFFS poetische Bildgestaltungen entspringen dem ein- 
maligen dichterischen Erlebnis ebenso wie einer langen literarischen 
Uberlieferung. Diese doppelte Wurzel zu verfolgen ist das Ziel dieser 
Untersuchung. Jedermann weif, da die Zahl der dichterischen Motive 
bei Eichendorff begrenzt ist, die ihrer Abwandlungen fast unbegrenzt. 
Reichtum oder Spirlichkeit an bildhaften Motiven erlauben indes 
noch keinen Schlu® auf die Tiefe des schépferischen Talents. Hélderlin 
und Mérike entfalteten sich gerade in der Beschriinkung auf wenige 
Motive, und selbst Goethes Dichtung ist durch immer neue Variation 
verhaltnismafig weniger, fest umrissener Bildvorstellungen unendlich 
belebt. Ahnlich die Dichtung Fichendorffs, die sich in einigen unver- 
kennbaren Motiven stimmungshaft-giiltige Merk- und Kennzeichen 
erschaffen hat. Wie in Mendelssohns Musik verbirgt sich bei Eichen- 
dorff technische Geschicklichkeit hinter dem Schleier kiinstlerischer 
Schlichtheit und GréfSe. Wenn aber echtes Gefiihl und treuherzige 
Stimmung aufgerufen und ausgedriickt werden, wirkt die Verwendung 
des Klischees, der bildhaften ‘‘Formel,” auffallend und verlangt nach 
kritischer Rechtfertigung.' Beim Studium von Eichendorffs Motiven 
geht es uns wie bei der Betrachtung mancher Gemilde von Caspar 
David Friedrich und seiner Schule: immer wieder erscheint hier der 
gleiche Eichbaum, der—einmal vor der Natur gezeichnet—im Atelier 
das Modell zu zahllosen Nachbildungen liefert. Die vielen Sonnenauf- 
und unterginge, die Maskenfeste und Marmorbilder, die Eichendorffs 
Dichtung beleben, scheinen auf eine ahnliche atelierhafte Naturferne 
hinzudeuten. Im Ausklang der Romantik kénnte solch unbekiimmerte 
Wiederholung der Motive als Diirftigkeit der Phantasie gedeutet 
werden; sie mag ebenso als zwingender Ausdruck kiinstlerischer 
Virtuositait erscheinen, die immer wieder auf den gleichen traditionel- 
len Gegenstand verfallt—als ob sich in diesem die einzig-mégliche 
symbolische Form fiir die Gestaltung gewisser fundamentaler 
Zustinde des Daseins gefunden hatte. 

Eichendorffs Bildwelt ist mehr als die irgendeines seiner roman- 


* Erst beim Lesen der Druckbogen begegne ich der Arbeit von Oskar Seidlin, 
“Eichendorff’s Symbolic Landscape,” PMLA, txxu (September, 1957), 645-61. Es 
freut mich, feststellen zu kénnen, daf wir trotz verschiedenartiger Methode in der 
Deutung der dichterischen Symbolik Eichendorffs wiederholt zu gleichen Ergebnissen 
gelangen. 

1 Werner Kohlschmidt, “Die symbolische Formelhaftigkeit von Eichendorffs 
Prosastil”’ in: Form und Innerlichkeit (Bern: Francke, 1955), S. 177-200. 
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tischen Zeitgenossen durch die soziale Umwelt des Dichters bestimmt 
—jedenfalls in den Prosawerken, in denen ein grofer Teil seiner Lyrik 
Aufnahme gefunden hat. Edelleute, Grafen und Grifinnen liefern den 
Hauptbestand seiner Charaktere, und Schlésser und SchloSgirten, 
Jagdpavillions und Eremitagen sind zahlreicher als Mietswohnungen 
und Arbeitsstatten, in denen landliche und stadtische Bevélkerung 
ihr Leben fiihrt, feiert oder fristet. Auch die Forst- und Zollhauser, 
in denen der Leser zu gewéhnlichen Menschen gefiihrt wird, sind 
meistens nur Dependancen adliger Giiter, und wenn Ejichendorff 
wirklich einmal die Lebensweise des Volkes darstellen will, dann tut 
er es in Wirtshadusern und ahnlichen 6ffentlichen Lokalitaten, in denen 
man kaum die intimen Lebensformen des Volkes zu finden erwarten 
darf. Selbst die Kiinstler unter Eichendorffs Charakteren, die sich zu 
biirgerlicher Abkunft bekennen, geben keinen rechten Begriff vom 
“Volke,” denn auch sie gehéren—nach Schiller—eigentlich zur 
Nobilitat, die ‘‘auf der Menschheit Héhen” wandelt; sie stellen letzten 
Endes nur jene Spitzen der Biirgerwelt dar, denen kraft ihrer Be- 
rufung eine Ausnahmestellung und damit eine gewisse moralische, 
politische und menschliche Freiheit gewahrt ist. Ahnlich wie den 
Narren im mittelalterlichen Feudalsystem. 

Schon auf dieser Ebene des stofflichen Requisits erweist sich also 
ein Widerspruch in Eichendorffs Werk, der in stilistischer und kiinst- 
lerischer Hinsicht von tiefer, in menschlicher Hinsicht von geringerer 
Bedeutung ist. Die aristokratische Welt, in die er seine Menschen 
stellt—weil er sie am besten kennt—ist nicht die Welt, die er mit 
gutem Gewissen verteidigen und idealisieren kann.? Im Gegenteil, je 
niher er aus der idealen Vergangenheit des 16. Jahrhunderts (Kine 
Meerfahrt) in die Gegenwart des 19. Jahrhunderts riickt (Taugenichts, 
Dichter und ihre Gesellen), desto mehr mu er geistigen und mensch- 
lichen Vorbehalten Raum geben. Denn zuletzt kommt es ihm nicht 
auf die Darstellung einer gesellschaftlichen Klasse, sondern auf die 
eines schlichten, humanen, unpriatentidsen, zeitlosen Menschentums 
an, eines Ideals, das in der sonst als philistrés verschrieenen Biirger- 
klasse Ausdruck und Gestaltung gefunden zu haben scheint. 

So wirkt Eichendorff noch hundert Jahre nach seinem Tode als 
der letzte Vertreter “héfischer Kultur” und Sitte, der sich die Be- 
wahrung des “rechten Menschen,” seine “Befreiung von der inneren 
Liige” zur Aufgabe gemacht hat, selbst wenn er im Dienste dieser 


* Vgl. hierzu auch Georg Lukdcs, “Eichendorff” in: Deutsche Realisten des 19. 
Jahrhunderts (Bern: Francke, 1951), S. 49-65. 
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Idee scheitern sollte. Sein Scheitern bestand darin, daf{ er—wie ein 
zweiter Ulrich von Lichtenstein—sich von dem Begriff der Form 
gefangen nehmen lief, wahrend es ihm eigentlich auf den Wert, auf 
die Innerlichkeit des Menschen selber, ankam. 

Denn auch das “Volk,” die natiirlichen, schlichten, gliubigen, 
ungekiinstelten Menschen, auf die Eichendorff seit dem Erscheinen 
des Wunderhorns immer dringlicher aufmerksam geworden war, ver- 
mochte er nur von aufen und in gehériger Distanz zu sehen, in der 
bildhaft-asthetischen Weise des ‘“‘Tableaus,” wie es auf den Gemilden 
von Jordaens und Teniers erscheint, wo das Volk in unbekiimmerter 
Lust des Festes und des Genusses aufgeht—aber nicht wie auf den 
Gemilden Rembrandts, Caravaggios oder Murillos, wo es in das 
quilerische Halbdunkel seiner Arbeit, seiner Sorge und seines Leidens 
zuriicktritt. Sieht sich Eichendorff einmal in diese Sphire selbst hin- 
einversetzt, dann beklagt er sich bald iiber die blo& ékonomischen 
Gesichtspunkte, die ungraziése Lebensart (Vof!), iiber die geistige 
und gefiihlsmafige ‘““Verédung” des Lebens iiberhaupt, die sich in 
dieser Schicht durch den Kampf um materielle Existenzméglichkeiten 
breitgemacht hat. 

Betrachtet man die stofflichen Situationen, in welche Eichendorff 
seine Charaktere hineinstellt, dann draingt sich wiederum die Per- 
spektive héfischer Kultur auf, diesmal in der Stimmung des Festlichen 
oder des Heroischen, das die Auswahl bestimmt: Wanderungen, 
Jagden, Maskenbiille, Kiinstler- und Volksfeste, Uberfalle, Kriegs- 
kimpfe, Revolution—das heifit: Lebensformen, welche der SeBhaftig- 
keit und geduldigen Arbeit zuwider sind. Oder die Wahl fallt auf 
Katastrophen im Rahmen einer drohenden, undurchdringlichen 
Natur: Stiirme, Gewitter, naichtliches Wetterleuchten, Feuersbriinste 
und Schiffbriiche. Aber selten entwickelt sich aus diesen Situationen 
die Méglichkeit der Tragédie oder des Untergangs. Auch aus dro- 
henden physischen, gesellschaftlichen oder geistigen Katastrophen 
geht der Mensch gerettet hervor, weil er von Anfang an in einer 
Sphire der Transzendenz geborgen ist und der Méglichkeit des 
Nichtseins keine Macht iiber seine Gedanken einriumt. Die spriihend- 
drohende Grifin Diana aus der Enifiihrung tritt in das Sein zuriick, 
indem sie der Welt entsagt, den Schleier nimmt und als Priorin 
furchtbare Strenge gegen sich und die Schwestern iibt. Rudolf in 
Ahnung und Gegenwart tritt zuletzt in das ‘“‘Nichts” der agyptischen 
Magie wie in einen unbeleuchteten Keller—einen Keller, aus dem 
schlieBlich doch Athanasius Kircher und andere einiges Licht zuriick- 
gebracht hatten. Am Ende wird stets alles wieder gut, die Sonne geht 
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prachtig auf, und nur Renald—der einzige Charakter, der die Har- 
monie der Weltordnung zu stéren in der Lage waire—verschwindet 
und “wird nie wieder gesehen.” 

Bei solcher Auswahl! der stofflichen Situationen fallt es auf, daB 
Eichendorff in seinen Prosawerken der Darstellung fundamentaler 
Ereignisse menschlicher Existenz, die den einzelnen betreffen, mit 
wenigen Ausnahmen—Das SchloL Diirande und Die Entfiihrung—aus 
dem Wege geht. Geburt und Grab, Leiden und Schuid stehen an der 
Peripherie, selten im Mittelpunkt seiner Erzihlungen und werden 
kaum Anlaf unbedingter Entscheidungen. Wo Entscheidungen 
notwendig sind, da werden sie aus einem jenseitigen Bereich getroffen, 
zu dem der Mensch durch Stimmung, Gefiih] oder Glaube vorbereitet 
ist. Besitzt der Mensch diese Werte, dann wird die unbekannte Macht 
—Gott, das Schicksal oder schlechthin ‘das Leben’”’—die Dinge in 
den rechten Strom einriicken. Denn das Leben ist wie eine Reise, und 
nur der Mensch wird sein Schifflein in den Hafen lenken, der trotz 
Segel und Steuer sein Schicksal der Strémung, den Winden und 
géttlicher Gnade anvertraut hat. In diesem Sinne wird die Land- 
schaft, die ganze Natur, zu einem Bereich der Transzendenz, die wie 
ein ins Unendliche gesteigerter Hintergrund menschliches Dasein 
umrahmt—ins Uberirdische gesteigert wie die Landschaftsdarstel- 
lungen Grecos, Poussins und Claude Lorrains. 

Diese Hingabe an das Idealbild des “‘wahren,” naturhaft- 
geborgenen und im Grunde seines Wesens “‘guten’’ Menschen be- 
stimmt auch Eichendorffs literarisches Verhialtnis zu seinen Zeit- 
genossen. Trotz aller Ablehnung der Dichtung Goethes in Eichen- 
dorffs spiten Literaturgeschichten® ist er es, von dem Eichendorff 
mehr als von den Romantikern seiner eigenen Generation gelernt und 
iibernommen hat. Schon das Sinnbild des in den Hafen treibenden 
Schiffleins findet bei Goethe wiederholten Vorhall; es deutet an, wie 
tief die raunenden Téne von Goethes ‘“‘Geistes-Gruf” sich in Eichen- 
dorffs Gedichtnis eingesenkt haben: 


Hoch auf dem alten Turme steht 
Des Helden edler Geist, 


Und du, du Menschenschifflein dort, 
Fahr immer, immer zu.‘ 


3 So z. B. in: Geschichte der poetischen Literatur Deutschlands (1857), neu hg. und 
eingeleitet von Wilhelm Kosch (Kempten/Miinchen: Késel, 1906), S. 297—304.—Der 
deutsche Roman des 18. Jahrhunderts in seinem VerhdliniB zum Christenthum (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1851), S. 205-26. 

4Vgl. Ahnung und Gegenwart, 15. und 24. Kapitel und passim. 
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Die literarische Abhingigkeit seines ersten Romans, Ahnung und 
Gegenwart, von Wilhelm Meister ist oft und richtig beobachtet 
worden. Im allgemeinen sind es momentane Stimmungsbilder, die 
hier mehr als die sprachliche Form oder kompositionelle Struktur 
anregend gewirkt haben. Manche Charakterembleme gehen dabei 
iiber Goethe hinaus auf dltere poetische Quellen zuriick.—Aber auch 
andere Werke Goethes haben einzelnes geliefert: so stammt die 
Konfiguration des heimlichen Besuchs des Erbprinzen bei Marie aus 
Egmont,’ die Figur Fabers besitzt Ziige von Olearius, die von dimo- 
nischer Leidenschaft unwitterte Figur der Grifin Romana wiederholt 
Ziige der Adelheid von Walldorf, die bekanntlich auch auf manche 
anderen Gestalten der Romantik einen zauberhaften Zwang ausgeiibt 
hat. Aber solche einzelnen Parallelen wiren bedeutungslos, wenn sich 
nicht dahinter eine tiefere gestalterische Verpflichtung abspiegelte: 
was Eichendorff zu den Werken des jungen Goethe fiihrt, ist nicht 
nur die poetische Atmosphire grofier Vergangenheit, sondern die 
Konzeption des Menschenbildes, in dem das Gefiihl des Urspriing- 
lichen und Unreflektierten sprachlichen Ausdruck gefunden hatte. Bei 
keinem anderen Dichter fand er den Blick “ins Innere,” den sicheren 
intuitiven Griff fiir das Gefiihl des Gliicks und des Schauers, der 
Erhebung und der Ehrfurcht, in dem Mafe ausgesprochen wie in 
Goethes Werk. Trotz Werther und Tasso, Orestes und Faust bot sich 
ihm hier, vor allem in der Lyrik, eine Darstellung menschlicher Natur, 
die seinem eigenen jugendlichen Ideal entgegenkam—Menschen, die 
keine ‘“‘zerrissenen Naturen” waren und bei denen innerer Wille und 
iiuBeres Dasein in einer Weise zusammenfielen, die wenig mehr von 
subjektiver Absicht verriet. 

Was Eichendorff dichterisch mit Goethe verbindet, trennt ihn von 
der meisten Romantikern, selbst denen, die ihm konfessionell naher 
zu stehen scheinen. An Tiefe intuitiver Naturauffassung und wesent- 
licher, innerer “Wahrheit” sind ihm eigentlich nur Novalis, Arnim 
und Gérres verwandt und vergleichbar, wahrend die Schlegels, Tieck, 
Fouqué, Werner, Adam Miller, ja selbst Brentano eine zwiespiltige, 
doppeldeutige und fragwiirdige Weise der Existenz zum Ausdruck 
bringen, die seinem eigenen Bekenntnis und poetischen Willen wider- 
spricht. Schon die Wiener Tagebuch-Eintrige® lassen erkennen, wie 


5 Vgl. den “géttlichen Genuf&,’’ den Eichendorff von einer Auffiihrung des Egmont 
in Lauchstaédt am 17. Juli 1806 erfahrt. Eichendorff, Sdmtliche Werke, hg. von Kosch 
und Sauer, x1 (Tagebiicher), 141. 

® Op. cit. (August 1811-Miarz 1812). 
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Eichendorff fiir die Lebensform Friedrich Schlegels gelinde Verach- 
tung fiihlt, wihrend er vor seinem Wissen aufrichtigen Respekt hat. 
Den gleichen Zwiespalt zwischen Denken und Tun, zwischen Wert 
und Geltenwollen, zwischen Echtheit und Pritension glaubt er in 
den meisten Schépfungen der Romantik wiederzufinden, vor allem 
dort, wo sie ihrem Anspruch auf religiédse Vertiefung durch asthetische 
Konstruktionen Geniige zu tun meinte. Wo der Glaube aufgelést war, 
war der Intellekt oder die Kunst an seine Stelle getreten; das litera- 
rische Machwerk sollte den Mangel des Lebens ersetzen. 

Eichendorfis ““Romantik” entspringt aus anderen Bereichen, auch 
dann, wenn sie sich zuweilen der dichterischen Motive und Sprech- 
weise Tiecks oder Brentanos bedient. Romantisch bei Eichendorff ist 
nicht so sehr die asthetische Entdeckung der “urspriinglichen Natur” 
—die iibrigens gar nicht so urspriinglich ist, wie wir spiter sehen 
werden. Romantisch ist vor allem die Ablehnung der ‘Philister’’- 
Welt, jene Vorstellung, die sich bei ihm aus den Jugend- und Uni- 
versititsjahren erhalten hatte in Fortsetzung der Denkweise, die 
schon einmal in den Tagen desS turm und Drang, des jungen Goethe, 
befruchtend und erneuernd in die deutsche Literatur eingegriffen 
hatte. Philistertum—das ist nicht nur die Welt des Biirgertums, die 
sich durch Vorsicht, Regel und angstliche Ordnung ihren Bestand zu 
wahren sucht, wo Initiative und Imagination versagt haben. Phi- 
listertum ist iiberhaupt nicht an eine bestimmte Klasse gebunden, 
sondern ist eine Frage menschlicher Gesinnung: Philister ist, wer aus 
partikularen Interessen heraus die “wahre Natur” des Menschen 
nicht zur Geltung kommen laft, wer der Hingabe an die Idee un- 
fahig und den Winken der Transzendenz unzuginglich ist. 

Im Grunde sind Eichendorffs Prosadichtungen durch ihren Ausfall 
gegen das ‘“Philistertum’”—wenn nicht satirisch, so doch mindestens 
—polemisch gemeint, allerdings nicht in dem bieder-handfesten Ton 
der deutschen Satiriker des 16. Jahrhunderts. Aber wie diese suchen 
sie einer Welt des Scheines und triigerischen Fiir-wahr-haltens ein 
Bild des ““‘Wahren” gegeniiberzusetzen, das notwendigerweise sym- 
bolisch oder gar kryptisch erscheinen mu. Denn sie sind in einer 
Chiffrenschrift geschrieben, die selbst wieder subjektiv genannt 
werden kann, solange ihr Schliissel und poetischer Ansatzpunkt nicht 
erkennbar ist. Zweifellos ist Ahnung und Gegenwart allegorisch in- 
tentioniert, aber in einer Weise, die sich von rationalistischer Entzif- 
ferungsmethode wesentlich unterscheidet. Unter dieser Annahme 
wird verstindlich, aus welchem Grund Eichendorff sich fiir die 
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konservative, héfische Anschauungsform entscheiden konnte und 
weshalb diese Entscheidung mit einer Wendung zur literarischen 
Bildkunst barocken Stils verbunden war. 

Fiir die Kultur des Barock, die Eichendorff unbewuft wieder zu 
Wort kommen laft, hat er wenig Verstaindnis und Wiirdigung, solange 
er ihr direkt und ohne mythisch-marchenhafte Verklarung gegen- 
iibertritt. Dann ist sie ein Uberbleibsel sinnlosen Formspiels, versetzt 
mit leer-gelehrtem Formelkram, eine Insel der Verworrenheit und des 
Scheindaseins, inmitten einer niichtern gewordenen Gegenwart, die 
tiglich mit neuen Forderungen an den Menschen herantritt. Aber sie 
ist auch die Welt seiner eigenen Kindheit, in deren miitterliches Gliick 
er seine Romanhelden in Postkutschen oder durch Kahnfahrten 
zuriickschaukeln lift. Das ist das Bild der Barockfassaden und herr- 
schaftlichen Parks, das ihm zuerst in seinem Familiensitz Lubowitz’ 
aufgegangen war, das ihm spater in Breslau und im kaiserlichen Wien 
in historisch-romantischer Beleuchtung wieder entgegentrat: die Welt 
der Freiheit, der Feste, der Jagden, des Spiels, die Welt der Diplo- 
matie, der Verkleidung und der Reprisentation. Hatte doch das 
Zeitalter des Barocks die Lebensform der Verstellung, des ‘‘Falsum,” 
erlebt und iiberstanden, die dem Verlangen nach Wahrheit und 
Echtheit vorausgehen mufte. Das war das Zeitalter, das sich der 
Vergianglichkeit und Wandelbarkeit menschlichen Tuns bewuft war, 
das den Schein der Fortuna durchschaute, das Leben als ein voriiber- 
gehendes Spiel auf der Weltbiihne empfand und dem Menschen emp- 
fahl, auf der Grenze zwischen Zeit und Ewigkeit sein Leben in Treue, 
Bestandigkeit und Redlichkeit zu fiihren und zu beschliefien.* Aus 
dieser Welt stammen die dichterischen Werke, die Arnim literarisch 
erneuerte® und die Eichendorff in kiinstlerischer Unbekiimmertheit 
sich aneignete: Grimmelshausens Simplicissimus mitsamt seinen 
Continuationen und die Robinsonaden, die in der Meerfahrt, in den 
Gliicksrittern, selbst in Ahnung und Gegenwart zu neuen dichterischen 
Visionen den Anstofi gaben. Was Eichendorff vermied, war die ge- 
lehrte, beladene, gezierte Formkunst der héfisch-heroischen Romane; 
was ihn beseelte, war die schlichte, heimlich-lachende und ihrer 
Grenzen bewufite Menschlichkeit der simplizianischen Schriften, in 
denen sich—eben weil sie satirische Maske zu rechter Zeit vorzu- 


7 Vgl. die Ansicht des Schlosses Lubowitz, op. cit., S. 272. 

® Vgl. Leonard Forster, The Temper of Seventeenth Century German Literature 
(London: University College—H. K. Lewis Co., 1952). 

* Z. B. Der Wintergarien (Moscherosch). 
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nehmen und abzulegen verstanden—ein wahrer seelischer Adel des 
Menschen zu erkennen gab. So entstand der Taugenichts, ein neuer 
Picaro und Simplicissimus der Romantik, so die Gestalt des Leontin, 
der auf auferlichem Wege, so die des Friedrich, der in der Verinner- 
lichung das Wesen wahrer Menschlichkeit zu suchen bemiiht ist, so 
schlieBlich auch die Gestalt des Faber, des bewufiten, distanzierenden 
Dichters, der—um seine poetische Existenz zu rechtfertigen—den 
kunstvoll-rhetorischen Alexandriner aus Opitz zitiert: 


Dem einen ist zu thun, zu schreiben mir gegeben.!° 


Aus dieser literarischen Vorwelt stammt letzthin auch die Form, 
die Struktur des Romans, die reihenweise Abhandlung von Bildern, 
Tableaus und Situationen, von Verwicklungen und Enthiillungen, die 
Eichendorfis Romane, mehr als er es selbst zugeben wiirde, an die 
satirischen Romane des 17. Jahrhunderts anschlieSen, an die Er- 
neuerung des griechischen Romans des Heliodor und an die Rokoko- 
romane Wielands, die ebenso noch um das Problem der Wahrheit 
kreisen, aber den Idealbegriff géttlicher Gnade in den menschlich- 
welthaften Begriff der Grazie abbiegen. 

Am deutlichsten erweist sich die Verwandtschaft mit der dsthe- 
tischen Struktur barocker Weltansicht in zwei Weisen Eichendorf- 
fischer Raum- und Naturanschauung, die bis zur Starrheit lite- 
rarischen Klischees in seinem Werke immer wieder auftreten—im 
Bilde der freien, noch unberiihrten, einsamen Landschaft und im 
Bilde des kunstvollen, langst verlassenen Parks. Es ist hiufig beobach- 
tet worden, wie die Landschaften Eichendorffs—die Tiler weit, die 
Héhen, der schéne, griine Wald—von einem ungemein erhéhten 
Standpunkt aus gesehen sind, der dem Betrachter das Gefiihl der 
Erweiterung und seelischen Befreiung vermittelt. Die Schénheit, 
Klarheit und Weite des Ausblicks wird zum Trager subjektiver Stim- 
mung und die ganze Natur zu einem Abbild géttlicher Gegenwart. 
Es steht gewifs nichts im Wege, solche Ausblicke im Sinne des in- 
dividualistischen Lebensgefiihls des 19. Jahrhunderts als persénliche 
Erlebnisse raumlicher Weite zu interpretieren. Indessen erweisen die 
Lage des Horizonts und die MifSachtung perspektivischer Verkiirzung, 
dai Eichendorff alles andere als den geometrischen Raum vor Augen 
hat: trotz seiner Héhe nimmt er die Bewegung des Lebens in der 
Tiefe wahr, wie Simplicissimus auf seiner Einsiedlerhéhe durch ein 


10 Ahnung und Gegenwart, 3. Kapitel.—Opitz, ““Lob des Kriegsgottes’’ (Kiirschners 
DNL, xxvnu, 87). 
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Teleskop die menschlichen Vorginge im Tal in genauem Detail beob- 
achten kann. Vielmehr erhebt sich Eichendorff in solchen Um- und 
Durchblicken auf einen kosmischen Standpunkt, von dem aus der 
Erdkreis ihm wirklich wie das Reich Gottes erscheint. Denn hier 
sieht der Dichter auf die Erde herab, “aus den Sternen,” wie Leibniz 
in seiner Schrift vom menschlichen Verhingnis sagt," in der Weise, 
wie es auf den Kupfertiteln kosmologischer und enzyklopadischer 
Werke des 17. Jahrhunderts oder noch im “Prolog im Himmel” im 
Faust geschieht. Eichendorffs Landschaften sind in héchstem Mafe 
stilisiert und nur insofern realistisch, als man auch die Darstellung 
des “‘Wesentlichen”—unter Ausschluf des Raumes und der Atmo- 
sphire—“realistisch” nennen kann. Indem sie die Dimensionen des 
Raums transzendieren, werden sie zu Symbolen des inneren Auf- 
schwungs, des Gefiihls der Erhabenheit und ekstatischer Bewegtheit. 
Verglichen mit malerischen Darstellungen, stehen sie den expressio- 
nistischen Visionen Grecos niher als den marchenhaften Idyllen Moritz 
von Schwinds. Dies wird besonders deutlich in der Darstellung solcher 
Episoden, wo Eichendorff gewisse Ereignisse in der menschlichen 
Welt an die Sphire des Uberzeitlichen, Ewigen und Absoluten anzu- 
schlieSBen bemiiht ist, wie in der Entfiihrung der nur auf sich selbst 
bedachten Grifin Diana, in der Geschichte der wilden Spanierin in 
Dichter und ihre Gesellen oder im Tiroler Aufstand im Dritten Buch 
von Ahnung und Gegenwart. Hier geben die Alpen dem Dichter nur 
einen realistischen Vorwand, sich zu unvorstellbarer Héhe zu erheben, 
von wo aus er den Kampf gegen Napoleon—iiberhaupt das Kimpfen 
um menschliche Freiheit—in den Tialern, Niederungen und im fernen 
Flachland in apokalyptischer Schau verfolgen kann. Von diesem 
iiberraumlichen Standpunkt aus werden iiberhaupt die Charaktere 
des Romans zu eigentlich allegorischen Gestalten, indem sie land- 
schaftlich in bestimmte ‘“‘Bereiche” eingeordnet werden, durch welche 
sie in wechselseitigem Spiel zu bestimmten Aspekten eines heimlichen 
Deutschland werden.” In ahnlicher Weise werden die Anstrengungen 
menschlichen Willens und Intellekts unter dem Bilde der Gemsjagd™ 


" Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, “Von dem Verhingnisse,”’ abgedruckt in: Werner 
Burkhard, Schriftwerke deutscher Sprache, u (Aarau: Sauerlander, 1946), 6. 

” Am deutlichsten wird dies in der Figur des Herrn von A. und seiner Tochter 
Julie (“Julies Gegend,” 20. Kapitel). Aber auch die “Residenz,” der Erbprinz, die 
Gestalten Rosas, Romanas, Fabers, Leontins, Rudolfs, Friedrichs lassen sich in diesem 
Sinne mit besonderen “‘Bereichen” und Charakterziigen des ‘Deutschen Reiches”’ in 
Bezug setzen. 

18 Ahnung und Gegenwart, 17. Kapitel. 
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versinnbildlicht, bei der die wilde Klippen- und Felsenlandschaft eher 
an stilisierte Landschaftsallegorien, wie im Teuerdank, erinnern als an 
wirkliche alpine Gegenden. Das Bild landschaftlicher Weite verbindet 
sich also bei Eichendorff mit dem Vollzug des Transzendierens iiber 
raumlich-zeitliches Dasein. Als “Streiter des Géttlichen” wei sich 
der Dichter an der Grenze zwischen sinnlicher und noumenaler 
Welt, von ihm unter seinem héfischen Lieblingsemblem der “‘Zinnen” 
dargestellt, an denen er zum Wachtposten berufen ist. Seine beiden 
Romane schliefien mit dieser Vorstellung. 

Verglichen mit den vielen Variationen unendlicher Landschaft 
stellen die Bilder der zahlreichen verwilderten Prachtgirten und 
Parks ein wesentlich einfacheres Problem. Die Herkunft dieses Motivs 
aus barocker Gartenkunst ist unverkennbar. Mit ihren besclnittenen 
Baumgingen und Saulenportikos, ihren Wasserkiinsten, vertraumt 
liegenden Weihern, ihren Sphinxen und zauberhaften Marmorbildern 
erscheinen sie bald als Symbol fiir die Vergiinglichkeit menschlicher 
Kunst und Gréfe, bald als Spiegel menschlicher Verirrung. Trotz 
ihres offenbaren romantischen Stimmungsgehalts erfahren sie selten 
bei Eichendorff eine positive poetische Bewertung—vielleicht einmal 
als willkommene Insel im Weltgewiihl oder als Verkérperung 
mythisch-gestaltender Phantasie. Im allgemeinen dienen sie als 
Symptom fremder, ‘‘welscher,” intellektueller Kultur, deren Ehrgeiz 
es war, die Natur zu iibertrumpfen, und in diesem Sinne werden sie 
von Eichendorff der freien, unberiihrten Landschaft gegeniiberge- 
stellt. Wie die Landschaft ein Symbol fiir die Uberwindung des 
Raumes wird, so die Prachtgirten ein Symbol fiir die Endlichkeit der 
Zeit. Es ist, als ob in ihnen das Fliefien der Zeit angehalten ware oder 
als ob sie aus dem Bereich der Zeit herausgetreten wiren in eine 
gespenstische und schemenhafte Scheinform des Lebens. In ihnen ist 
scheinbare Ordnung zuriickgefallen in uralte Verwirrung, Schénheit 
und heiteres Spiel in das Formlose der Sinnlichkeit und Lust. So 
werden sie zum Ort der Vergessenheit, an dem das unerléste Heiden- 
tum des KGrperlichen und die stets wache Méglichkeit der Siinde in 
die Gegenwart herauftauchen kénnen. Es ist bezeichnend, dafi gerade 
das Motiv des verwilderten Gartens bei den eindrucksvollsten dich- 
terischen Situationen in Eichendorffs Werken in Erscheinung tritt: 
als Biihnenbild umgibt es die nihilistische Intellektualwelt Rudolfs 
in Ahnung und Gegenwart, als Gegenstiick zur gliubigen Befreiung 
Florios erscheint es im Marmorbild, als Hintergrund méglicher Ver- 
wirrung begleitet es die unbedingte Liebesentscheidung Leontines in 
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der Entfiihrung, und als sinnverwirrende “barocke Pracht”’ bildet es 
den Bereich, aus dem die Grifin Romana in Ahnung und Gegenwart 
herauswichst. Verbunden mit der Gestalt der heidnischen Venus wird 
das Bild des verwilderten G~.cens zu einem der fruchtbarsten Motive 
romantischer Dichtung. Bei der Vorliebe, die die Malerei des Barock 
fiir die Darstellung des Venusideals zeigte, wire es miiSig, unter den 
Werken Rubens’, Tintorettos oder Velasquez’ oder irgend eines 
anderen Meisters nach dem Ursprung von Eichendorffs Romana- 
Gestalt zu suchen, wenn nicht der Dichter selbst uns indirekt die 
Quelle in einem Werke des friihen Barock verraten hitte—in der 
Armida aus Tassos Befreitem Jerusalem.” 

Jedes Unterfangen, die geistige und kiinstlerische Verpflichtung 
eines Dichters gegeniiber einer unendlich verschwommenen und den- 
noch charakteristisch bezeichenbaren Kulturepoche, wie es die 
“Barockzeit” war, aufzuweisen, muf unfruchtbar bleiben, solange es 
nicht gelingt, auch seine kleinsten lebendigen, augenblicklichen 
Stimmungen und Entscheidungen in ihrer wahren historischen Reihen- 
folge zu rekonstruieren. Wir wissen, daf dies unméglich ist. Dennoch 
deutet bei Eichendorff die Verwendung gewisser Stilmerkmale auf eine 
Verwandtschaft mit alterer Stilperiode, die ihn zuweilen entschieden 
von der ‘“Romantik”’ abriickt. Daf Eichendorff—trotz gelegentlicher 
Verurteilung barocker Stilelemente und Grundanschauungen—den- 
noch unter ihren Bann geriet, lift sich in der Verwendung gewisser 
Motive wahrscheinlich machen. Fast alle diese Motive stehen unter 
dem Zeichen der literarischen Allegorese. 

Allegorische Ausdrucksweise, schon von Friedrich Schlegel theo- 
retisch gefordert und in seiner Lucinde praktisch verwertet, wird von 
Eichendorff zu einem wesentlichen Instrument sprachlicher Gestal- 
tung. Schon die wiederholten Gestalten der Einsiedler, die in seinen 
Werken in direkter Anlehnung an Simplicissimus vorkommen, 
machen dies deutlich. Die Situation des die Menschenwelt aus dem 
Baume belauschenden Beobachters ist dem “Unsichtbaren” aus 
Grimmelshausens Wunderbarlichem Vogelnest verwandt, der ja auch 
in Chamissos Schlemihl wieder Aufnahme fand. Und der Erbprinz in 
Ahnung und Gegenwart, auch wenn ihm die dimonischen Ziige fehlen, 
ist mehr der Don Juan-Gestalt als irgendeinem zeitgenéssischen 
Casanova verpflichtet. Die Vorstellung der Fortuna, die Situation des 


“Vgl. Josef Kunz, Eichendorff: Hihepunki und Krise der Spatromantik (Ober- 
ursel: Altkénig, 1951), S. 33 ff. 
% Ahnung und Gegenwart, 17. Kapitel.—Tasso, Canto XVI. 
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Herkules am Scheideweg, die Auffassung der Welt als eines ‘‘Markt- 
platzes,”’ die Scheidung zwischen himmlischer und irdischer Liebe, die 
plétzlich erschreckend auftretende Maske des Totenskeletts—all dies 
sind Motive, deren sich Eichendorff durch sein ganzes Prosawerk 
hindurch bedient: Variationen von Emblemen, die aus der Malerei 
und Literatur der Barockzeit gelaiufig sind. Eichendorff gestaltet 
diese Bildmotive weiter aus, indem er auch subjektive Gemiitszu- 
stainde und moralische Gesinnungen durch literarische Schliisselfiguren 
—atmosphirische Zustainde wie Gewitter und “prichtige” Sonnen- 
aufginge und -unterginge—allegorisiert, obgleich ihm auch hier 
schon das 17. Jahrhundert mit dem Begriff der “Aurora” voraus- 
gegangen war.'* Am deutlichsten tritt die allegorisierende Tendenz in 
der Verwendung des lebenden Bildes, des ‘“‘Tableaus,”’ auf, von dem 
Eichendorff wiederholt Gebrauch macht.!7 Wenn diese Mode be- 
sonders in der gebildeten Gesellschaft des 19. Jahrhunderts gepflegt 
wurde, so diirfte gerade darin eine Fortsetzung barocken Allegoriestils 
zu erkennen sein—wie sich ja auch in den “Grotten” und “rock 
gardens” biirgerlicher Vordergirten die Grottenkunst des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts erhalten hat. 

Durch diese Zusammenhinge sollte deutlich geworden sein, dai 
die “urspriingliche Natur,” die uns aus der Lyrik Eichendorffs ent- 
gegentritt, zu einer abgeleiteten Formkunst wird, sobald sie in die 
allegorischen Prosawerke eingelegt wieder erscheint. Das braucht die 
einzelnen Gedichte nicht ihres echten Ursprungs und ihrer lyrischen 
Wirkung berauben. Auch der ‘“‘Erlkénig’’ hat seine urtiimliche Kraft 
nicht durch Einlegung in das Singspiel Die Fischerin eingebiiSt. In 
seinen Prosawerken indessen wird Eichendorff zu einem auferordent- 
lich subtilen Dichter der Form, indem seine Schépfungen das Ver- 
stehen eines zugrundeliegenden Plans, vieler gehalt-beladener Bilder, 
mit anderen Worten, das Verstindnis eines gebildeten, durchschauen- 
den, mitgehenden Lesers verlangen. Die rechten Leser sind die, “die 
mit und iiber dem Buche dichten. Denn kein Dichter gibt einen 
fertigen Himmel; er stellt nur die Himmelsleiter auf von der schénen 
Erde.”’!® 

Diese Uberlegungen werfen ein Licht auf das Verhiltnis zwischen 

16 Interessant ist in dieser Hinsicht die Darstellung des Bienenstichs als Allegorie 
des Gewissensbisses in Grimmelshausens V ogelnest (Kiirschners DN L, xxxv, 255—56).— 
Vgl. auch Egon Schwarz, “Ein Beitrag zur allegorischen Deutung von Ejichendorffs 
Novelle ‘Das Marmorbild,’ ” in: Monatshefte xtvu (1956), 215-20. 


17 Taugenichts, 8. Kapitel.—Ahnung und Gegenwart, 12. Kapitel. 
18 Ahnung und Gegenwart, 10. Kapitel. 
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dem Dichtwerk und dem menschlichen Erlebnis iiberhaupt, sei es des 
Dichters oder des Lesers. In Eichendorffs Prosawerken wird eine 
entschiedene Grenze gezogen zwischen biographischem Dasein in der 
Welt und existentiellem Aufschwung aber die Welt, zwischen Zeit 
und Ewigkeit, Wirklichkeit und Transzendenz. Gerade dieses dich- 
terische Ziel rechtfertigt den Riickgang auf das 17. Jahrhundert. Wie 
weit dabei Cervantes und Calderon Eichendorffs literarische: Absicht 
unterstiitzten, das geht tiber den Rahmen dieser Untersuchung hin- 
aus. Eichendorffs Anspielungen auf beide Dichter sind zahlreich. 
Grundlegend bleibt jedenfalls sein Bestreben, die Vergiinglichkeit des 
menschlichen Daseins und seine Vertiefung durch Richtung auf die 
Transzendenz in dichterischen Formen darzulegen. Die bildende 
Kunst des 17. Jahrhunderts fand hierzu in der Gegeniiberstellung von 
Venus und Maria eine bequeme Formel.!® Noch graphischer gestaltete 
sich dieser Gedanke in den satirischen Meisterwerken des Barock- 
jahrhunderts, aus denen Eichendorff den Typus des Narren empfing, 
den er dann in all seiner Heiterkeit, grotesken Beschrinktheit und 
menschlichen Tiefe abzuwandeln nicht miide wurde. Es ist sogar zu 
fragen, ob nicht die Gestalt des Philisters, wie Eichendorff sie ver- 
stand, durch den literarischen Typus des Narren im 17. Jahrhundert 
mitbestimmt wurde. Der gleiche Typus, obwohl einer komplexen 
Metamorphose unterworfen, steht aber auch im Hintergrund jener 
sucherischen Gestalten wie Friedrich in Ahnung und Gegenwart, denen 
Eichendorff in all ihrer Glaiubigkeit, Schlichtheit und Einfalt das 
Himmelreich versprach. In dieser Beleuchtung sind Eichendorffs 
Romane—wie Don Quixote und Simplicissimus—auch als satirisch 
auszulegen, allerdings nicht als enge Literatursatiren auf diesen Autor 
oder jene “Schule,” sondern im weitesten Sinne als Satiren auf das 
Tun und Treiben der Menschen seiner Gegenwart, deren Leben er— 
wie weiland mutatis mutandis Sebastian Brant und Abraham a Sancta 
Clara, nur unendlich dichterischer und menschenfreundlicher—in 
innerer Ode und Unechtheit aufgehen sieht. “Die Welt wird noch 
ersticken vor Langeweile,” sagt er einmal scherzend in den Gliicksrit- 
tern. Dennoch ist es ihm um den Sinn der Dichtung ungemein ernst. 
Denn die Dichter sind ihm die Wegebahner ‘zum Himmel,” sie wissen 
von der Wahrheit, “‘vom rechten Tun und Lieben,”’ und von der 
eigentlichen, inneren Freiheit. Freiheit aber ist ein persénliches 


1° Uber den Umfang der Wiener Sammlung am Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts gibt 
Auskunft: Gustav Gliick, Die Gemaldegalerie des Kunsthistorischen Museums in Wien 
(Wien: Schroll, 1925). 
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Wagnis, dessen Inhalt nicht “fertig” mitgeteilt oder tibertragen 
werden kénnte. Aus diesem Grunde schied sich Eichendorff von den 
meisten seiner literarischen Zeitgenossen, denen Dichtung eine 
pantheistische ‘‘Menschenvergétterung” und ein asthetischer Ersatz 
fiir einfaches Leben war. Seine Dichtung war letzten Endes auf die 
Transzendenz gerichtet, auf die Begnadung des Menschen, deren In- 
halt ihm zuweilen nur in iiber-realistischer, expressionistischer, 
barocker Vision zuginglich wurde. 

Barock ist ein vielfaltiges Gebilde, das—wie jede menschliche 
Daseinsart—in keinen festen Formeln erschépfend umschrieben 
werden kann. Wenn Eichendorff sich dem Barock niherte, so geschah 
es eher aus einem Gefiihl urspriinglicher Verwandtschaft als aus dem 
der literarischen Originalititssuche. Heiter und farbenreich steht er 
dem Temperament eines Rubens und Claude Lorrain niher als dem 
eines Béhme und Leibniz, der Abenteuerlichkeit eines Grimmels- 
hausen naher als der formalen Wiirde eines Opitz und Ziegler von 
Kliphausen, der sucherischen Vielfaltigkeit eines Athanasius Kircher 
naher als der weltentwerfenden Klarheit eines Isaac Newton. 


HELMUT REHDER 
University of Texas 





BEMERKUNGEN ZU EICHENDORFFS ERZAHLTECHNIK 


DAS WERK, das im Mittelpunkt unserer Betrachtungen stehen soll, 
Viel Lirmen um Nichts, ist keineswegs Eichendorffs beste Novelle, 
aber bestimmt eine seiner aufschluGreichsten. Es ist, als habe er hier 
den gesamten Reichtum seiner Einbildungskraft noch einmal vor 
aller Augen ausgebreitet wie ein auf seine Kostbarkeiten stolzer 
Kaufherr. Literatursatire und Waldeinsamkeit, gespenstische Schlés- 
ser und reiche Landsitze, Verkleidungen und Verwechselungen, Lebens- 
ritsel, Allegorien und Traumvisionen, Feste, Jagden und Hoch- 
zeiten, Gewitter und Sonnenaufgang, einsame Wanderungen und 
zwecklose Ritte durch den Wald—selbst Waldhérner fehlen nicht, 
und zum Schluf gibt es sogar die obligate Hochzeitsreise nach Italien 
—das sind die Motive dieser Mirchenwelt. Und auch die Gestalten, 
die sie bevélkern, sind altvertraut, wenn auch selten sonst in solcher 
Fille und Vielfalt auf engem Raum vereinigt. Da sind Grafen und 
Prinzen, Grifinnen und Kammerzofen, Damen der grofen Gesell- 
schaft und naturhafte Miillermiadchen, allegorische Figuren, lebendig 
gewordene Marmorbilder und auf der Schwelle zum Unbewuften 
eingeschlafene Diener, geisterhafte SchloBvégte, Dichter und Litera- 
ten, echte Jager und falsche Jagerbiirschchen, die in Wirklichkeit 
verkleidete Komtessen sind. Und als wire es an diesem Zauber nicht 
genug, fiihrt Eichendorff noch eine Reihe von Personen aus einem 
anderen Werke ein, die auch sogleich als solche vorgestellt werden: 
“Mein Gott!” heiSt es beim Anblick einer von ihnen, ‘Graf Leontin 
aus ‘Ahnung und Gegenwart’!”’ (S. 441).} 

Es ist also nicht weiter verwunderlich, da es Eichendorff nicht 
gelungen ist, diesem Wirrsal jene Ordnung aufzuprigen, die aus dem 
amorphen Reichtum der Phantasie erst ein Kunstwerk macht. Ja, 
es fragt sich, ob diese Durchgestaltung bei Viel Larmen um Nichts 
wirklich in seiner Absicht lag. Vom selbstironischen Titel bis zum 
Ende, da die schlieSlich zusammengekommenen Liebenden nach 
Italien ziehen und der persénlich aufgetretene Dichter wortwértlich 
das Nachsehen hat und zuriickbleiben mu, um eben die Novelle 
niederzuschreiben, deuten alle méglichen Anzeichen darauf hin, da® 
hier mehr als romantische Ironie und Selbstverspottung im Spiele ist. 
Eichendorff gab sich als Dichter genauere Rechenschaft iiber sein 
Handwerk, als man gewéhnlich wahrhaben will. Die unwahrschein- 
liche Haufung von krausem Zeug, die Einfiihrung der aus Ahnung 
und Gegenwart bekannten Gestalten Leontin, Julie und Faber, das 


? Alle Seitenangaben beziehen sich auf Band 1 der Werke (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1953). 
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persénliche Eingreifen des Dichters, die allegorische Gestalt des 
Herrn Publikum, die oft ungeniigend motivierten Episoden, die 
stereotypen Begebnisse und absichtlichen Ubertreibungen—all das 
legt die Annahme nahe, Eichendorff habe eine Parodie seines eigenen 
Erzahlstils mitbeabsichtigt. 

Wie dem aber auch sei, soviel ist gewif}, dafi an einem schlecht 
gemachten Kleid ebenso wie an einem nur zum Scherz notdiirftig 
zusammengehefteten die Nahte und Sdéume sichtbar werden und die 
Machart leichter abzulesen ist als an einem makellosen, wie aus einem 
einzigen Stiick meisterlich verfertigten. Mehr noch: an einem mangel- 
haften Erzeugnis werden die Berufsgeheimnisse, die technischen 
Handgriffe und Arbeitsgepflogenheiten einer ganzen Werkstatt offen- 
kundig. Es lohnt sich diesem nachzugehen. Aber wir miissen uns 
beschrinken und wollen uns Auskunft holen iiber einen einzigen, 
dafiir aber bei Eichendorff umso bedeutsameren Zug seiner Erzaihlungs- 
kunst, nimlich Auflésung und Ende seiner Geschichten. 

An dem Abschluf von Viel Lérmen um Nichts ist dies eigentiim- 
lich, da der rechte Dichter—man begeht bestimmt keinen groben 
Fehler, wenn man ihn mit Eichendorff selbst einfach identifiziert— 
den Auftrag erhialt, alles, wie es wirklich gewesen ist, aufzuschreiben. 
“‘Grifin Aurora,” heift es da im Ausklang, 
erzihlte mir alles, wie es sich begeben, von Anfang bis zu Ende. Ich aber 
sitze vergniigt in dem priachtigen Garten, einen Teller mit frischen Pfirsichen 
neben mir, die sie mir zum Andenken mit ihren kleinen weiSen Zahnchen 
angebissen; die Morgenluft blattert lustig vor mir in den Papieren, seitwirts 
weiden Dambhirsche im schattigen Grund, und indem ich dieses schreibe, 


ziehen unten Aurora und Willibald soeben durch die glanzende Landschaft 
nach Italien fort. Ich hére sie nur noch von ferne singen: 


“Und iiber die Felsenwinde 

Und auf dem griinen Plan 

Das wirrt und jauchzt ohn’ Ende, 
Nun geht das Wandern an!” (S. 500) 


Es wird sich noch zeigen, daf jedes Wort dieser abschlieSBenden Satze 
sein besonderes Gewicht hat. Eichendorffs Novellen sind Ratselerzih- 
lungen, in denen es oft sehr toll hergeht. Daf am Ende der Kniuel 
entwirrt wird, dafi die Erleuchtung kommt, ist weiter nicht erstaun- 
lich, sondern steht zu erwarten. Wenn man aber einen Schritt weiter- 
tut und einmal beobachtet, wie das vor sich geht, stellen sich den- 
noch Uberraschung und Bewunderung ein. 

Was die Einfiihrung des Dichters als handelnder Person vom 
ironischen Standpunkt bedeutet—Zerstérung der Illusion, Souverini- 
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tat des kiinstlerischen Geistes—ist schon oft und gentigend aus- 
einandergesetzt worden. Ein solches persénliches Auftreten hat aber 
weitere Wirkungen, nimlich Gewiahrleistung und Beglaubigung des 
Berichteten, Schrumpfen der Distanz zwischen der Welt des Lesers 
und derjenigen der dichterischen Ereignisse, Beruhigung in der 
menschlichen Identitét, kurz Wirklichkeitsnihe, Realismus. 

Im besonderen Fall von Viel Lirmen um Nichts hat es mit der 
Tatsache von Eichendorffs persénlicher Gegenwart noch eine eigene 
Bewandtnis. Zum Zeitpunkt, da er, der rechte Dichter, als mitspie- 
lende Figur auftaucht, sind die Geschehnisse zu einem gewissen 
Abschluf gediehen. Der talentierte, aber wiiste und eigenniitzige 
Romano hat das Weite gesucht, ohne zu einer befriedigenden Lésung 
seiner existenziellen Probleme gekommen zu sein—fiir den unverbes- 
serlich narziftischen Menschen gibt es keine Erlésung. Dadurch wird 
das Feld frei fiir die Verbindung von Herrn Publikum mit der Grafin 
Aurora. Im Triumph ziehen die beiden auf Publikums Landschlof, 
um dort Hochzeit zu feiern, begleitet von den falschen Dichtern, 
“Novellisten” genannt, deren beschrinkter Phantasie diese Ehe- 
schlieSung von Anfang an als die einzige Méglichkeit vorgeschwebt hat 
und die nun auch darauf brennen, “ihre Novelle mit einer weitlaufigen 
Hochzeit zu beschliefien” (S. 495). Das berufliche Interesse und der 
stindige Kommentar, womit diese Herren den Verlauf der Ge- 
schehnisse verfolgt haben, sowie die ganz eigene Wendung, die alles 
schlieBlich nimmt, legen die Auffassung nahe, daf es in Viel Larmen 
um Nichts doch um efwas geht, nimlich um die Entstehung einer 
Novelle aus dem Leben, d. h. also das Verhiltnis dieses Lebens zur 
Kunst. (Dieser Sachverhalt hat wohl zu der nicht ganz befriedigenden 
Einreihung des Werkes unter die ‘“‘Literatursatiren” Anlafi gegeben.) 

Sobald man die Entwicklungen aber so herzaihlt, wird man ge- 
wahr, daf} vieles daran beunruhigend ist—schlimmer noch, daf sp 
manches Ritsel ungelést bleibt. Ist es recht, daf der oberflachliche 
Publikum mit der Hand der herrlichen Grifin belohnt wird, einer 
zweiten Diana oder gar einer Verkérperung der holden Dichtkunst 
selbst? Und diese Grafin Aurora selbst: hat sie nicht seltsam verdiach- 
tige, ja anriichige Eigenschaften und Gewohnheiten verraten, die 
durchaus nicht mit dieser hohen Sendung im Einklang stehen? Und 
was soll aus dem guten Willibald werden? Harrt doch sein Abenteuer 
mit der schénen Unbekannten im Walde noch gliicklicher Erfiillung. 
Und was hat es mit dem geheimnisvollen “feinen Jagerbiirschchen” 
Florentin auf sich, der in seinem Wesen und Aussehen so eigentiimlich 
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viel Midchenhaftes zeigt?! (Von manchen geringeren Motiven ganz 
zu schweigen.) Mit dem Erscheinen des Dichters Eichendorff auf der 
Bildflache hat es nun unter anderem auch die Bewandtnis, da sich 
alle diese Dinge aufzuklaren beginnen. Florentin entpuppt sich als 
die echte Grafin Aurora. Die vermeintliche Grifin, mit der der ahnungs- 
lose Publikum sich zu vermahlen im Begriffe steht, ist blo$ deren Kam- 
merzofe. Gleichzeitig erkennt aber Willibald auch seine verlorene 
Geliebte. Rasch wird der Bund geschlossen, und das Paar zieht 
siidwirts. 

Auch in dieser Hinsicht ist also die gleiche Wirkung erzielt: die 
Heraufbeschwérung einer tieferen Wirklichkeit. Die Alltagsliteraten 
sind zufrieden mit der augenscheinlichen, oberflachlichen Auflésung 
der Konflikte, und sie haben es eilig, ihre seichte, unwahre Geschichte 
aufzuschreiben, unbekiimmert um Leontins aus purer Wahrheitsliebe 
hervorgestoBene Warnung: ‘Seid ihr denn... toll? Ihr seid ja abscheu- 
lich angefiihrt” (S. 495). Erst dem Blick des echten Dichters enthiillt 
sich die ganze Wahrheit, von der die Weisheit der ‘‘Novellisten” nur 
einen mifiverstandenen Bruchteil ausmacht. 

Wir haben bisher den Begriff ‘‘gesteigerte Realitat” fiir das Ende 
von Viel Lirmen um Nichts herausgearbeitet. Es bleibt aber noch 
iibrig zu erkennen, wie es im einzelnen damit bestellt ist. Es wurde 
das Wort “Erleuchtung” gebraucht, um den Zustand innerer Klar- 
heit zu kennzeichnen, der aus der erhéhten Wirklichkeit dieses 
Abschlusses entsteht. Tatsichlich ist mit ihm auch die Wirkung einer 
gleichzeitig einsetzenden Naturerscheinung, des Sonnenaufgangs, be- 
schrieben. Daf der Dichter die Sonne am Ende einer Erzaihlung aufge- 
hen la®t, muf nicht unbedingt von Belang sein. Atmosphirisches als 
stimmungsbildendes Element am Anfang und Ende von epischen 
Werken ist etwas Althergebrachtes. Allein der Umstand, daf so 
hiufig der letzte Eindruck, den Eichendorffs Novellen hinterlassen, 
von dem sich iiber alles ergieSenden Morgenrot ausgeht, macht stut- 
zig. ‘‘Die Sonne ging eben prichtig auf’’ (S. 303) sind die SchluRworte 
von Eichendorffs epischem Hauptwerk, Ahnung und Gegenwart. Aber 
es ist iiberall das gleiche. “‘Alle schwiegen, die Sonne ging soeben auf 
vor ihnen und warf ihre funkelnden Lichter iiber die Erde’ (Das 
Marmorbild, S. 344); ‘‘Da ging die Sonne prichtig auf...” (Dichter 
und ihre Gesellen, S. 728); “Und als die Sonne aufging, flog das Schiff 
schon iibers blaue Meer...” (Eine Meerfahrt, S. 807); “‘Die Sonne 
schien schon hell ins Zimmer...” (Auch ich war in Arkadien, S. 
748)—das sind nur einige von den beinahe starr anmutenden Formeln, 
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mit denen Eichendorff seine Erzihlungen im Schein der Morgen- 
sonne ausklingen lat. 

Wiederum aber in Viel Lérmen um Nichts ist die gleiche Er- 
scheinung, und diesmal mit wahrer Meisterschaft, bis zu schmer- 
zender Eindringlichkeit verdeutlicht und zu langwaihrendem Ein- 
druck ausgedehnt. Vom Erscheinen des Dichters bis zu den oben 
zitierten Schlufzeilen wird auf mehr als fiinf Druckseiten Schritt fiir 
Schritt die Enthiillung der wahren Sachverhalte vorgenommen, und 
kunstvoll entsprechen dieser geistigen Erhellung, ebenfalls Schritt fiir 
Schritt, Hinweise auf die allmiahlich verblassende Nacht und den 
triumphal aufsteigenden Sonnenball. Aus dem Zusammenhang gelést 
und aneinander gereiht, ergeben sie folgendes Naturbild. Zuerst, 
erfahren wir, herrschte noch “die weite Nacht” (S. 497), und “Walder, 
Wiesen und Dérfer flogen ...im hellen Mondschein voriiber.. .” 
(S. 498). Aber “die Sterne fingen schon an zu verléschen...” (S. 
498), und bald darauf war “die durch rotseidene Gardinen brechende 
Dammerung” (S. 498) da. “Eine duftige Kiihle quoll . . . plétzlich 
erfrischend”’ (S. 499) aus dem Garten herein. “Jenseits ging soeben der 
Mond hinter den dunklen Bergen unter, von der anderen Seite flog 
schon eine leise Réte iiber den ganzen Himmel, die geheimnisvolle 
Gegend aber lag unten wunderbar bleich in der Diammerung, nur im 
Tale fern blitzte zuweilen schon ein Strom auf” (S. 499). “‘Einzelne 
Schlaglichter fielen schon durch die Wipfel . . . ” (S. 499). Und end- 
lich, da der scheinbar vergeblich erwartete Geliebte doch noch her- 
vortritt und vom Dichter als sein Jugendfreund Willibald erkannt 
wird, heiSt es dann: ‘“‘Hinter den fernen, blauen Bergen aber ging 
soeben die Sonne auf und blitzte so morgenfrisch iiber die Landschaft 
...? (S. 500). “Die Morgenluft” und “die glanzende Landschaft” der 
Schlu8worte sind nur mehr ein Nachglanz, eine Rekapitulation, die 
der Dichter einschiebt, um sich der gewonnenen Helle noch einmal 
zu vergewissern, Und all das ist nach und nach ginzlich unscheinbar 
eingeflochten in die zur vollen Entratselung sich aufschwingende 
Handlung, ist nur unaufdringliche Begleiterscheinung! Und dennoch— 
oder vielleicht gerade deswegen—ist dies mehr als das bloSe Ineinander 
von Natur- und Seelenstimmung, dessen uniibertroffener Meister 
Eichendorff ist. Ist diese Aurora, der alle in der Erzihlung nachstellen 
—das Publikum, die Dutzendpoeten, der selbstsiichtige Mann und 
auch der echte Dichter-Jiingling, in dem sich Natur und Geist zur 
Vollkommenheit, zur Poesie, verschmolzen haben—ist diese Aurora 
denn noch ein Mensch? Gewifi; aber wer vertraut ist mit Eichendorffs 
Neigung zum Allegorisieren. mit dem tiefsinnigen Spiel, das er mit 
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den Namen seiner Gestalten zu treiben liebt, wer in diesem Auf- 
steigen der Sonne die iiberirdische Klairung unserer irdischen Bedrang- 
nisse durch die fromme Dichtkunst zu sehen bereit ist, der wird auch 
empfinden, da in dieser Aurora gleichsam eine mystische Vereinigung 
zwischen Mensch und géttlicher Himmelserscheinung vollzogen ist.? 
Dies erinnert an die riesigen Gesten der ganz groBen Dichtung, durch 
die das sinnlich Wahrnehmbare zum Symbol menschlicher Seelenbe- 
wegung und menschlichen Schicksals erhoben wird. So wie dem rein 
k6érperlichen Aufstieg des Gottes, des Deus-ex-machina, nach geleiste- 
ter Schlichtung irdischer Verwicklungen in den antiken Tragédien 
das Aufatmen der Zuschauer, der Aufschwung der ergriffenen Herzen 
entspricht; so wie die verséhnliche Weltgeschichte aus dem Bewuft- 
sein des Theaterbesuchers ihr milderndes Licht in die Tragédien 
Schillers hineinwirft (z.B. in Don Karlos und Maria Stuart); so ver- 
scheucht Eichendorff die Wirrnisse des menschlichen Ungeniigens 
durch seine sublimen Sonnenaufginge. Ein Gegenstiick zu ihnen, in 
der Tat ihre logische Erginzung mu man in den Sonnenuntergingen 
und Abendstimmungen erblicken, mit denen die Mehrzahl von 
Eichendorffs Prosawerken anhebt.* 

Wir kommen nun selbst zum Ende. Zu den Lieblingsbegriffen der 
Eichendorffschen Sprache gehért die Wurzel ‘“wirr” mit all ihren 
Abwandlungen, einschlieSlich des ungewéhnlichen und etwas un- 
bestimmten Zeitwortes ‘‘wirren” und vornehmlich des Eigenschafts- 
wortes ‘“‘verworren,” fiir das auch der junge Goethe eine wohlbe- 
griindete Vorliebe hatte. Es wiirde entschieden zu weit fiihren, wollte 
man Belege fiir die Verzweigungen dieses Stammes sammeln; sie 
erscheinen allenthalben in Eichendorffs Werk. Diese Hiufung be- 
zeugt nicht nur, daf§ Eichendorffs Handlungen “verworren’’ sind, 
sondern auch—und das scheint mir das Wichtige daran zu sein—daf 
sie ihm selbst so erschienen; ja er hat eine Empfindung hierfiir 
mitunter den eigenen Gestalten in den Mund gelegt. Ein besonders 
deutliches Zeugnis findet sich wieder in Viel Lirmen um Nichts, wo 
Willibald seiner Bedraingnis Luft macht, indem er gesteht: “Es war 
mir, als sei ich in ein wahnsinniges Marchen verstrickt” (S. 485). 

Diese sinnberaubenden Wirrsale in Eichendorffs Erzihlungen sind 


2 Bestatigung fiir diese Auslegung kann man sich in Dichter und ihre Gesellen 
holen, wo die Identifizierung mit Avrora deswegen keinen Zweifel zula£t, weil der 
wirkliche Name des Madchens Fiamecta ist. ‘‘Nun bin ich wirklich Aurora,” heift es 
hier ganz einfach und kategorisch (S. 728). 

3 Dichter und ihre Gesellen (S. 505), Das Marmorbild (S. 307), Die Entfihrung 
(S. 853), Viel Larmen um Nichts (S. 437), Die Gliicksritter (S. 889). Die auffallendste 
Ausnahme bildet Ahnung und Gegenwart, wo die Sonne eben aufgegangen ist (S. 9). 
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aber nicht das Resultat einer aus Rand und Band geratenen Ein- 
bildungskraft, sondern ein Widerschein des Lebens, wie es dem Dichter 
zunichst aus der irdischen Perspektive erscheint, ja wie es—so glaubt 
er—in jedermanns Seele spukt. So ist zweifellos das Shakespeare- 
Motto von Viel Larmen um Nichts aufzufassen: 

Wenn wir Schatten euch beleidigt, 

O so glaubt—und wohl verteidigt 

Sind wir dann—,, ihr alle schier 

Habet nur geschlummert hier 

Und geschaut in Nachtgesichten 

Eures eignen Hirnes Dichten. (S. 435) 
Und dennoch ist das Sonnenlicht am Schluf auch nicht einfach “Real- 
ismus”’ in dem Sinne, daf ein unwirklicher, letzten Endes unverbind- 
licher Alptraum abgeschiittelt wird und nun der Tag hereinbricht, in 
dessen Helligkeit sich alles leichter tragen laft. Der Vergleich hat 
vom Erwachen her seine Giiltigkeit. Das Verhaltnis ist namlich nicht 
das von Phantasiegespinsten zur greifbaren Realitét, sondern von 
aingstlicher, bedrangter Lebenswirklichkeit zu beruhigtem Glauben 
an eine héhere Wahrheit, vom Leiden am Leben zur Hinnahme des 
Lebens im Vertrauen auf himmlische Gnade. Die Hirsche haben 
ihre Scheu vor dem Menschen verloren (ein beinahe chiliastisches Bild), 
der Wind spielt kosend in seinen Papieren und in einer letzten An- 
wandlung von keckem Ubermut darf noch einmal vom “Wirren” die 
Rede sein, von fortgesetzter Wanderschaft; denn wenn das Leben 
auch weitergeht, was kann jetzt noch Ubles geschehen? Und wie 
riihrend ist es, wenn das Ich, das durch Hélle und Paradies der irdi- 
schen Verlockungen gegangen ist und sich in die fiebernden Visionen 
des Lebens—und seien es blof die Schrecknisse einer Literatursatire— 
hineingesteigert hat, plétzlich ausruhen darf im Bett (Auch ich war in 
Arkadien, S. 748), bei einer zartlichen Mandelknackerei (Aus dem 
Leben eines Taugenichis, S. 433) oder vor einer Schiissel angeknab- 
berter Pfirsiche—nicht etwa in einer “wirklicheren” Wirklichkeit 
als der eben erlebten, sondern in einer geborgenen, religiés gesicherten, 
goéttlich gewahrleisteten. So ist das hauslich neckische Spiel mit den 
Mandeln im Taugenichts, mit den Pfirsichen in Viel Lirmen um 
Nichts zu begreifen. Die Bifstellen, von der iiberirdischen Aurora 
herriihrend, sind in beruhigender Sichtbarkeit da, ein liebes Pfand an 
den ach! so irdischen, verginglichen Friichten.‘ Und von diesem 

* Man wird etwa an die im Mehlstaub hinterlassenen Fufspuren des Engels in 


Anatole Frances La révolte des anges erinnert, obwohl da die Beriihrung der himm- 
lischen mit der irdischen Sphire natiirlich véllig anders geartet ist. 
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Grade des Erwachtseins her kann das Uberstandene, das Leben 
ohne Transzendenz, doch wieder als “Traum,” ‘Fata Morgana” (Auch 
ich war in Arkadien, S. 748), oder als ‘“‘wahnsinniges Mirchen” (S. 
484) empfunden werden. Hélle und Paradies: diese Doppeldeutigkeit 
des Erdenlebens muf festgehalten werden, Die Nacht, dunkel und 
doch mondbeschienen, ist bei Eichendorff ambivalent. Erst wenn die 
Sonne aufgeht, werden die verschwimmenden Konturen fest und 
eindeutig, kann die Erkennung stattfinden. Warum soll sich da der 
Dichter nicht einer unbekiimmerten, schon beinahe selbst géttlichen 
Heiterkeit hingeben? Die Welt liegt ja wie verwandelt da. Das magi- 
sche Zwielicht der Nacht, schén und quilend zugleich wie eben jeder 
Zauber, ist einer wohltuenden Klarheit gewichen. Die Ritsel sind 
gelést, das Unbekannte ist erkannt, das Geheimnisvolle aufge- 
klart, die eben noch verwickelten Verhaltnisse liegen deutlich und 
durchsichtig ausgebreitet, und iiber allem ist die Gnade des gétt- 
lichen Lichtes ausgegossen. Und so kann der erléste Dichter ausrufen: 


“Es war ja alles, alles wieder sein’”’ (Die Gliicksritter, S. 937), “.. . es 
ist mir, als wiirde noch alles gut werden” (Das Marmorbild, S. 346), 
oder gar: “... es war alles, alles gut!” (Aus dem Leben eines Tauge- 


nichts, S. 434.) Dieses innige Frohlocken am Ende von Eichendorffs 
Prosawerken, ob es nun wértlich ausgesprochen ist oder nur verhalten 
in der Musik der Sprache mitschwingt, wird nur dem voll verstind- 
lich, der im Vorangegangenen die Gefahrdung mitempfunden hat und 
nun die unter Trianen lachelnde Befriedung wenigstens momentan 
mitvollzieht. Nur so nimlich wird aus der biedermeierlichen Idylle 
jene kindliche Einfalt, von der es heift, da sie das Himmelreich erben 
werde. 


EGon SCHWARZ 
Harvard University 




















SOME SCENIC MOTIFS IN EICHENDORFF’S AHNUNG 
UND GEGENWART 


Ave anima pia atque candida 


EICHENDORFF wrote his first major work, Ahnung und Gegenwart, in his 
early twenties.’ So violently did this novel denounce the debased 
Gegenwart, the moral dryrot preventing those who were called to 
leadership from offering effective opposition to Napoleon, that at first 
no publisher dared print it; it appeared only after the conqueror’s 
power had been broken, in 1815. 

The book has, on the whole, earned but faint praise (at best) from 
critics and historians. Easily one might compile a long list of judge- 
ments ranging from lukewarm sympathy to outright rejection. Suffice 
it to mention that Ricarda Huch damns it as “ein ungarer Brei und 
schwer zu genieSfen.’” In truth, there is no denying that Ahnung und 
Gegenwart has grave structural defects, that the plot is not only over- 
involved but also full of loose ends, of “blind” motifs, indeed of con- 
tradictions—in short: the story lacks careful epic workmanship.’ But 
that its characters are flat and lifeless (e.g., in comparison with those 
of its model, Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre) is an often repeated criticism 
which I find myself unable to accept. Further, the ethical content is 
truly pertinent and comes, one feels, from the immensely sincere and 
generous heart of a young knightly poet sams peur et sans reproche; 
only rarely, incidentally, does he lapse into an all too direct didacti- 
cism. It is significant that since the catastrophes of World War II 
(and thereabouts) a peculiar revaluation of Ahnung und Gegenwart 
has become apparent; particularly Reinhold Schneider has taken it 
very seriously.‘ And finally, we find again and again that lyrical qual- 
ity, that unique atmospheric suggestiveness which is ever character- 
istic of Joseph von Eichendorff at his best. If I may once more use the 


1 Wilhelm Kosch and Marie Speyer, in their preface to Vol. 11 of the Sdmiliche 
Werke: Historisch-kritische Ausgabe (Regensburg, 1913), assign the process of composi- 
tion to the years 1810-12. Some critics assume an earlier start. 

2 Die Romantik (reprint: Leipzig, 1931), 11, 247 f. 

5 Even before his novel was off the press, Eichendorff himself wrote to his friend 
Loeben (25 December 1814): “ . . . die tibergrofSe Menge von Uberraschungen, ritsel- 
haften Gestalten, kleinen Curiositaeten etc: in dem Buche ist allerdings laistig und 
gar nicht zu leugnen...” (Karl Freiherr von Eichendorff, “Briefe Eichendorffs an 
Otto Heinrich Graf von Loeben,” Aurora, 1 [1929], 73). 

“See his ‘“Nachwort” to the reprints of the novel of 1947 (Vaduz) and 1951 
(Vienna); also: “Eichendorff: Seine Ahnung und unsere Gegenwart,” [Mainzer] 
Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur: Abhandlungen der Klasse der Literatur, 
1951/55, PP. 149-58. 
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first person: I cannot but regard this work, with all its structural con- 
fusions and inadequacies, as, in its own way, one of the great German 
Bildungsromane, and I confess to having read it eight times. 

What we termed the atmospheric suggestiveness of Eichendorff’s 
style operates, apart from the musical magic of sound and rhythm, 
through (in the widest sense) scenic motifs: landscape, man-made 
objects in the landscape, and light. Often they are not only presented 
to the eye but also imbued with symbolic significance; this enhances 
their suggestive potency. Some such motifs shall be discussed here. 


We begin with the opening words of the story, where the hero, 
Count Friedrich, sallies forth into life: 


Die Sonne war eben priichtig aufgegangen, da fuhr ein Schiff zwischen den 
griinen Bergen und Wiildern auf der Donau herunter. Auf dem Schiffe 
befand sich ein lustiges Hiufchen Studenten. Sie begleiteten einige Tage- 
reisen weit den jungen Grafen Friedrich, welcher soeben die Universitat ver- 
lassen hatte, um sich auf Reisen zu begeben. . . . [The boisterous merriment 
of the students, which Friedrich watches with a somewhat detached, reflective 
amusement]. Von beiden Seiten sangen die Végel aus dem Walde, der Wider- 
hall von dem Rufen und Schiefen irrte weit in den Bergen umher, ein frischer 
Wind strich iiber das Wasser, und so fuhren die Studenten in ihren bunten, 
phantastischen Trachten wie das Schiff der Argonauten. Und so fahre denn, 
frische Jugend! . . . (p. 3 f.)® 


The first descriptive element in our passage is the rising sun. Most 
of Eichendorff’s narratives actually begin with an evening scene: Die 
Zauberei im Herbste, Das Marmorbild, Viel Lirmen um Nichts, Dichter 
und ihre Gesellen, Das SchloB Diirande, Die Entfiihrung, Die Gliicks- 
rilter ; on the whole, the author seems instinctively to regard evening 
and sunset as the most potent mood creators.® Here, in Ahnung und 
Gegenwart, there is, of course, good reason for starting with a sunrise: 
this is a “formative” novel, and the hero, in the first bloom of youth 
and full of high hopes, is just setting out on life’s journey. 

The magnificently rising sun continues to appear in the story. We 


5 All quotations and page references follow Vol. 111 of the Historisch-kritische Aus- 
gabe. Italicization will always indicate the present author’s emphasis. 

6 On the other hand, all the above-named stories, with the exception of Das SchloB 
Diirande, end with a sunrise: darkness and confusion are dispelled, and a new day 
dawns (only in Die Zauberei im Herbste, a very early and artistically immature work, 
the morning atmosphere at the end is not in harmony with the plot and appears quite 
fortuitous). Strangely atypical is Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts, which begins with a 
forenoon in late winter or early spring and ends with a warm evening in autumn. 
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will discuss only those instances where it clearly has a more than deco- 
rative, where it has a symbolic significance. 

In Chapter xv Friedrich, who in the “Residenz” (= Vienna) 
has been deeply disappointed by the emotional shallowness of Rosa 
as well as by the histrionic insincerity of the Erbprinz, and his friend 
Leontin, who has gradually matured from a Brentanoesque whimsical- 
ity and a life of gay and amiable but rootless caprice to a sense of ethi- 
cal responsibility, reach the Rhine: 


Als sie aus dem Walde auf einen hervorragenden Felsen heraustraten, sahen 
sie auf einmal aus wunderreicher Ferne, von alten Burgen und ewigen Wil- 
dern kommend, den Strom vergangener Zeiten und unvergiinglicher Be- 
geisterung, den kéniglichen Rhein. Leontin sah lange still in Gedanken in die 
griine Kiihle hinunter, dann fing er sich schnell an auszukleiden. Einige 
Fischer fuhren auf dem Rheine voriiber und sangen ihr Morgenlied, die Sonne 
ging eben prichtig auf, da sprang er mit ausgebreiteten Armen in die kiihlen 
Flammen hinab. Friedrich folgte seinem Beispiele, und beide riistige Schwim- 
mer rangen sich lange jubelnd mit den vom Morgenglanze trunkenen, eisigen 
Wogen. . . . Es war die Weihe der Kraft fiir lange Kampfe, die ihrer harrten. 
(p. 196) 


The symbolic significance of the passage is very marked. The new 
beginning in the lives of the primary and the secondary hero is indi- 
cated by a combination of sunrise and immersion in water. They swim 


in a stream whose clear coolness is bracing and exhilarating. The water 
itself appears transformed by the light of the rising sun; the words 
describing it express an ecstatic coincidentia oppositorum: ‘‘kiihle 
Flammen,” ‘“‘trunken—eisig.”’ Moreover, it is the water of a river (a) 
whose origins lie far beyond prosaic reality (“aus wunderreicher 
Ferne’’), that (b) symbolizes the entire history of a nation and (c) 
at the same time has a time-transcending quality: ‘“‘von [b] alien Bur- 
gen und [c] ewigen Wialdern kommend,... [b] vergangener Zeiten 
und [c] unvergdnglicher Begeisterung.” 

This bath in light and water does indeed mark a decisive point 
in the lives of the two young men: the point where they are ready and 
about to become active members of the national organism, fighters for 
freedom. And so, in Chapter xvi, we find Friedrich among the 
Tyrolese mountaineers warring against the French and their German 
satellites—in other words: taking part in Archduke Johann’s and 
Andreas Hofer’s campaign of 1809. The partisans are assembled on a 
high peak, awaiting the signal for the attack. Again the symbolic sig- 
nificance of the sunrise is pointed up by value-charged adjectives: 

Die ganze uniibersehbare Schar sa® dort, an ihre Waffen gestiitzt, auf den 
Zinnen ihrer ewigen Burg, die groBen Augen gedankenvoll nach der Seite 
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hingerichtet, wo die Sonne aufgehn sollte. .. . Unten rings um den Horizont 
war bereits ein heller Morgenstreifen sichtbar, kiihle Winde kamen als Vor- 


boten des Morgens angeflogen. Eine feierliche, erwartungsvolle Stille war 
iiber die Schar verbreitet. . . . (p. 236) 


A single mountaineer begins to sing, and from time to time all join in; 
the last lines again take up the sunrise motif: 

Steig, Sonne, schén! 

Wirf von den Héh’n 

Nacht und die mit ihr kamen, 

Hinab in Gottes Namen! (p. 237) 


Then shots ring out, and soon the battle is joined, with Friedrich 
ever in the forefront. Now the sun, first awaited and then invoked, 
actually rises—this time a sun of ominous color intensity: ‘“Blutrot 
stieg die Sonne auf die Héhen, ein wilder Sturm wiitete durch die alten 
Wilder, Felsenstiicke stiirzten zermalmend auf den Feind”’ (p. 238). 
The encounter ends with victory, but the war is eventually lost, 
and at the end of the novel Friedrich, despairing of a society that has 
lost all sense of right, liberty, and honor, enters a monastery to become 
a warrior of the spirit, while his old comrade Leontin, now married to 
the sweet and healthy Julie, turns his back on Europe and sails for 
distant shores. From the cloister garden Friedrich watches Leontin’s 
ship disappear on the horizon between sky and water. And then comes 
the final sentence of the book: “Die Sonne ging eben priichtig auf.” 
The very first clause of the novel is (except for a variation in tense) re- 
peated verbatim. A beginning there was when the young hero set out 
to experience the adventures of life; a beginning there is now as the 
disillusioned but not embittered hero ventures forth again on a new 
road, but now with a single dedication: to God. That, of course, is the 
meaning of the final sentence: that this is a beginning and not an end. 
A circle? Yes, were it not for the third dimension, that of height; 


in consequence of the latter it is not merely a circle, after all, but 
rather the ascending curve of a spiral. 


II 


We return to the initially quoted description of the ship sailing 
down the Danube. The scene has a basis in biographical experience: 
in the summer of 1808 Joseph von Eichendorff and his brother Wilhelm 
had traveled by mail boat from Regensburg to Vienna. But interwoven 
with such personal reminiscences is symbolic significance. Indeed, the 
river is one of the most frequently occurring symbols in this novel—a 
symbol of life, whether individual or in the sense of a cosmic force. 


ants. on eee 
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Thus Leontin once quotes Goethe’s poem “Geistesgru6,” where the 
spirit of the old hero, looking down from the tower, bids the ““Men- 
schenschifflein” below “wohl zu fahren” (p. 325).” Friedrich, recount- 
ing a dream of his childhood, speaks of a river that flowed through an 
indescribably beautiful landscape “bis in eine unabsehbare, duftige 
Ferne, wo er sich mit Gesang zu verlieren schien” (p. 50): romantic 
expectation of a fullness of life yet in store. Similarly the /’art-pour- 
l'art romanticist Faber, in an episode where he seems to be viewed by 
his poetic creator with an approbation that is the exception rather than 
the rule, says: “‘. . . es ist, als hérte die Seele in der Ferne unaufhér- 
lich eine groBe, himmlische Melodie, wie von einem unbekannten 
Strome, der durch die Welt zieht . . . ” (p. 329). In times of crisis, the 
stream of life “schieSt dunkelglatt und schneller vorbei, als wollte 
er seinem Geschick entfliehen”’ (p. 191). Indeed, the relationship river- 
life is explicitly stated: 

Wie eines Stromes Dringen 

Geht unser Lebenslauf .. . . (p. 95) 


This river, the poem continues, mirrors all the world in its waters; but 
it must not tarry: 


Kein Bett darf er hier finden. 
Wohl in den Tilern schén 

Siehst du sein Gold sich winden, 
Dann plétzlich meerwarts drehn. 


This is the destiny of the river of life: to reach the ocean, to reach 
eternity. As Eichendorff says elsewhere, in the poem “Singerfahrt”: 
So fahrt im Morgenschimmer! 
Sei’s Donau oder Rhein, 


Ein rechter Strom bricht immer 
Ins ew’ge Meer hinein.* 


7 The text has “wohl zufahren,”’ which does not seem to make proper sense (and 
does not correspond to Goethe’s text). 

® Without conducting a very intensive search, I find the association of ocean and 
eternity (“zum ew’gen Meere / Meer”) also in “Sonette, 4” and “Terzett” (both in 
Sangerleben). For good measure I quote a related passage from a song in Ahnung und 
Gegenwart: “Ich wiinscht, ich wire ein Véglein / Und zége tiber das Meer,/Wohl tiber 
das Meer und weiter,/Bis daf ich im Himmel wir!” (p. 190). In view of all this I find it 
difficult to understand how Richard Alewyn, in a stimulating article, can write: “Das 
sogenannte Unendliche, in seiner sikularisierten Form ein Euphemismus fiir das 
Nichts, kommt bei Eichendorff als Begriff kaum vor. Seine landschaftlichen Symbole, 
den unbegrenzten und leeren Raum der Ebene oder des Meeres, erwihnt er selten und 
kaum ohne den Ausdruck des Unbehagens, wenn nicht des Grauens”’ (“Eine Landschaft 
Eichendorfis,” Euphorion, 11 [1957], 57). I can agree neither with the quantitative nor 
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Here, then, the river appears as the symbol of a life directed toward 
an ethical-religious goal. It is similar in the novel: the experiences that 
make Friedrich mature, we are told, unite “alle die hellen Quellen in 
seinem Innern, die sonst zum Zeitvertreibe wie lustige Springbrunnen 
spielten, in einen grofien Strom”’ (p. 180); and later, when the erstwhile 
suitor of the fair Rosa is about to dedicate himself wholly to spiritual 
knighthood, we find not only the same symbol once again but even 
a quite similar phrasing: “ . . . alle die hellen Quellen seiner irdischen 
Liebe waren in einen grofen, ruhigen Strom gesammelt, der andere 
Wiinsche und Hoffnungen zu einem andern Geliebten trug” (p. 273). 

But if a river (or at least “jeder rechte Strom’”’) ultimately reaches 
the sea, not every traveler thereon does. Thus, for instance, Friedrich’s 
restless, wayward brother Rudolf, at the end of his wild roamings 
and after a last meeting with his former paramour Angelina, unties a 
boat and drifts down a stream, a night and a day and a night, until this 
stream becomes lost (“‘verlor sich”) “zwischen wilden, einsamen 
Wiaidern und Schliiften” (p. 313). In this wasteland (‘‘Wiiste’’) he 
settles down as one utterly defeated by life. 

Its poetically most forceful, romantically most suggestive (and 
characterologically most revealing) expression the river motif finds 
in the song of the bewitching Countess Romana. Her mother, on her 
deathbed, has told her: “ . . . du sollst mehr Gnade erfahren und mehr 
géttliche Pracht iiberschauen, als andere. Und eben, weil du oft fréh- 
lich und kiihn sein wirst und Fliigel haben, so bitte ich dich: Springe 
niemals aus dem stillen Garten!” (p. 135). But Romana did “spring 
from the quiet garden,’’® and now she abandons herself to the luring 
voices, and herself is a lurer. She sings: 





with the qualitative aspect of the statement. It is true that, when in A. u. G. Rudolf 
the nihilist, ventures forth on the winiry sea, the latter is described as “die wilde 
unermefliche Einéde” (p. 320); but when, two pages later, the sea (in spring) is men- 
tioned once again, its fearful majesty receives the strongest positive emphasis: “Als sie 
die letzte Héhe . . . erreichten, wo auf einmal das Meer durch die Walder und Hiigel 
seinen furchtbar grofSen Geisterblick hinaufsandte, tat Julie einen Freudenschrei iiber 
den unerwarteten, noch nie gehabten Anblick, und sah dann den ganzen Weg tiber mit 
den grofen, sinnigen Augen stumm in das wunderbare Reich, wie in eine unbekannte, 
gewaltige Zukunft” (p. 322). 

* Variations of the phrase “aus dem Garten springen” occur three times on p. 135. 
In a sense, the static and enclosed garden is the direct opposite to the moving and open 
river. Compare also the following passage from a poem recited by Romana: “Nun 
verliebt die Augen gehen / Uber ihres Gartens Mauer, / War so einsam dort zu sehen / 
Schimmernd Land und Strém’ und Auen” (p. 150). 
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Laue Luft kommt blau geflossen, 
Friihling, Friihling soll es sein! 
Waldwarts Hérnerklang geschossen, 
Mut’ger Augen lichter Schein, 

Und das Wirren bunt und bunter 
Wird ein magisch wilder FluG, 

In die schéne Welt hinunter 

Lockt dich dieses Stromes Gruf. 


Und ich mag mich nicht bewahren! 
Weit von Euch treibt mich der Wind, 
Auf dem Strome will ich fahren, 

Von dem Glanze selig blind! 

Tausend Stimmen lockend schlagen, 
Hoch Aurora flammend weht, 

Fahre zu! ich mag nicht fragen, 

Wo die Fahrt zu Ende geht! (pp. 135 f.) 


Now the peculiar thing is: this song of Romana, whom the author 
ethically adjudges, whom (as we shall see) Friedrich spurns and who 
ultimately ends in degradation and self-destruction—this same song 
Eichendorff himself places at the very beginning of his poems, so that 
it sets the tone for the entire collection. A deep ambivalence appears 
here: within the novel the poem characterizes its singer, “ein reiches, 
verwildertes Gemiit” (p. 206), fascinating, richly endowed for every- 
thing noble, yet also an incarnation of demonic lust—but within the 
poetry collection the “ich” is none other than the poet himself: 
he is lured, he “‘mag sich nicht bewahren,” he refuses to ask where the 
journey will end. Loeben, after reading the manuscript, suggested in a 
letter to the author: “...zu der Griafin Romana...hat Dir 
leiblich irgend ein weibliches Wunderwesen gesessen, und Du 
hast bestimmt die Idee dazu in irgend einem Abenteuer empfangen.”’ 
Eichendorff’s terse marginal comment reads: “‘Nein, sondern in mir 
selbst’’?°—which seems to imply more than simply that Romana is a 
figment of his imagination. 

This ambivalence is characteristic of Eichendorff, who always hears, 
and only by the grace of God ultimately always resists, the voices of 
the depths. He is by no means the innocuous Musterknabe that his- 
torians of literature once used to see in him. 


Ill 


Eichendorff, the Christian, escapes from the lure of pagan sensual- 
ism; Eichendorff, the romanticist, abhors staid respectability; Ei- 


10 Historisch-kritische Ausgabe, x111 (Regensburg, n.d.), 62. In the Gedichte the 
poem is, of course, somewhat de-demonized by the innocuous title “Frische Fahrt.” 
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chendorff, the Christian romanticist, knows that he can find his way 
between the two false solutions only with the aid of divine light. Few of 
his poems are as moving as that of the “zwei Gesellen” who set out on 
a youthful quest of the highest that life can give and who both, in 
opposite ways, end in failure: 


Der erste, der fand ein Liebchen, 
Die Schwieger kauft’ Hof und Haus; 
Der wiegte gar bald ein Biibchen, 
Und sah aus heimlichem Stiibchen 
Behaglich ins Feld hinaus. 


Dem zweiten sangen und logen 
Die tausend Stimmen im Grund, 
Verlockend’ Sirenen, und zogen 
Ihn in der buhlenden Wogen 
Farbig klingenden Schlund. 


Und wie er auftaucht’ vom Schlunde, 
Da war er miide und alt, 

Sein Schifflein das lag im Grunde, 

So still war’s rings in die Runde, 
Und iiber die Wasser weht’s kalt. 


Es singen und klingen die Wellen 
Des Friihlings wohl iiber mir; 

Und seh ich so kecke Gesellen, 

Die Trianen im Auge mir schwellen— 
Ach Gott, fiihr’ uns liebreich zu Dir! 


We notice, in the first place, that here too we have the motif, if not 
explicitly of the river, yet of ship and water. The vessel is drawn 
down into the “‘farbig klingenden Schlund.” This last word now leads 
us back to the beginning of the novel. Also the ship on the Danube 
passes a ‘‘Schlund.” The second paragraph starts out: 


Wer von Regensburg her auf der Donau hinabgefahren ist, der kennt die herr- 
liche Stelle, welche der Wirbel genannt wird. Hohe Bergschluften umgeben 
den wunderbaren Ort. In der Mitte des Stromes steht ein seltsam geformter 
Fels, von dem ein hohes Kreuz trost- und friedenreich in den Sturz und Streit 
der empértem Wogen hinabschaut. Kein Mensch ist hier zu sehen, kein Vogel 
singt, nur der Wald von den Bergen und der furchtbare Kreis, der alles Leben 
in seinen unergriindlichen Schlund hinabzieht, rauschen hier seit Jahr- 
hunderten gleichférmig fort. Der Mund des Wirbels éffnet sich von Zeit zu 
Zeit dunkelblickend, wie das Auge des Todes. Der Mensch fiihlt sich auf ein- 
mal verlassen in der Gewalt des feindseligen, unbekannten Elements, und 
das Kreuz auf dem Felsen tritt hier in seiner heiligsten und gréfSten Be- 
deutung hervor. (p. 4) 
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At this point another ship approaches the first from the rear. “Eine 
hohe, junge, weibliche Gestalt stand ganz vorn auf dem Verdecke und 
sah unverwandt in den Wirbel hinab” (p. 4). This is Rosa, whom 
Friedrich will meet and love but who in the end will be found wanting 
in human substance. Now there is, of course, an obvious difference 
between the “‘farbig klingende Schlund” of the poem and the “uner- 
griindliche Schlund” of the novel. The former is alluring and destroy- 
ing, the latter seems to represent only destruction and death (‘‘der alles 
Leben . . . hinabzieht”—‘“‘dunkelblickend, wie das Auge des Todes’’). 
And yet, might one possibly detect a latent element of allurement 
after all? Why does Rosa (who will eventually succumb to worldly 
temptations and in the end look back on a wasted life) gaze ‘‘unver- 
wandt in den Wirbel hinab”? What fascinates her there? When she 
finally looks up and her eyes and Friedrich’s meet for the first time, 
we read: “Er fuhr innerlichst zusammen. Denn es war, als deckten 
ihre Blicke plétzlich eine neue Welt von bliihender Wunderpracht, 
uralten Erinnerungen und niegekannten Wiinschen in seinem Herzen 
auf.” Could it be that ke discerns in the depths of her eyes what a 
moment ago she has seen in the depths of the wa/er—that her eyes, in 
other words, retain a reflected image? The conjecture might receive 
some support from the parallelism between “[sie] sah unverwandt in 
den Wirbel hinab” and the subsequent “er stand lange in ihrem An- 
blick versunken.’””™ 

Be that as it may—in any case: above the whirlpool stands a lofty 
cross looking down “trost- und friedenreich in den Sturz und Streit 
der empérten Wogen” and thus, as Eichendorff later adds (perhaps 
a trifle too explicitly), appearing “in seiner heiligsten und gréften 
Bedeutung.” We have in this picture a spatial configuration that is 
peculiarly typical of Eichendorff: there is the horizontal direction to- 
ward the distance (here: the flowing river), the downward direction 
toward the forces of darkness (the “Schlund’’), and the upward direc- 
tion toward the celestial (the cross). Variations of this configuration 
appear repeatedly in his poetry; for instance: 

Uberm Lande die Sterne 
Machen die Runde bei Nacht, 


Mein Schatz ist in der Ferne, 
Liegt am Feuer auf der Wacht. 


4 A much weaker repetition of the Wirbel motif occurs in Chapter xv, where Rosa 
and Romana, disguised as hunters, travel down the Rhine. One of them (which one, is 
not clear) sits precariously perched on the edge of the boat and gazes into the water, 
watching “wie die fliichtigen Wirbel (here: eddies] kiihl aufrauschend, dann wieder still, 
wunderbar hinunterlockten” (p. 202). In this case the stress is on allurement alone. 
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Ubers Feld bellen Hunde; 
Wenn der Mondschein erblich, 
Rauscht der Wald auf im Grunde: 
Reiter, jetzt hiite dich! 
(“Nacht, 3”) 


Wenn du am Felsenhange standst alleine, 
Unten im Walde Végel seltsam sangen 

Und Hérner aus der Ferne irrend klangen, 
Als ob die Heimat driiben nach dir weine, 


War’s niemals da, als rief die Eine, Deine? 
Lockt’ dich kein Weh, kein briinstiges Verlangen 
Nach andrer Zeit, die lange schon vergangen, 
Auf ewig einzugehn in griine Scheine? 


Gebirge dunkelblau steigt aus der Ferne, 
Und von den Gipfeln fiihrt des Bundes Bogen 
Als Briicke weit in unbekannte Lande. 


Geheimnisvoll gehn oben goldne Sterne, 
Unten erbraust viel Land in dunklen Wogen— 
Was zégerst du am unbekannten Rande? 
(“Jugendandacht, 8’’) 


IV 


Altogether, the cross as an object in the scenery is another domi- 
nant symbol in our novel. At a time of crisis—not too long before his 
invigorating swim in the Rhine—Friedrich falls asleep over his 
books. He dreams of a wondrous rosy-fingered child that from a high 
peak shows him the expanse of the world: 


... da sah er ringsum eine unbegrenzte Runde, Meer, Stréme und Lander, 
ungeheure, umgeworfene Stadte mit zerbrochenen Riesensiulen, das alte 
Schlo8 seiner Kinderjahre seltsam verfallen, einige Schiffe zogen hinten nach 
dem Meere, auf dem einen stand sein verstorbener Vater . . . . Dort, wo des 
Vaters Schiff hinzog, brach darauf plétzlich ein Abendrot durch den Qualm 
hervor, die Sonne senkte sich fern nach dem Meere hinab. Als er ihr so nach- 
sah, sah er dasselbe wunderschéne Kind, das vorhin neben ihm gewesen, 
recht mitten in der Sonne zwischen den spielenden Farbenlichtern traurig 
an ein groBes Kreuz gelehnt stehen. Eine unbeschreibliche Sehnsucht befiel 
ihn da, und Angst zugleich, da die Sonne fiir immer in das Meer versinken 
werde. Da war ihm, als sagte das wunderschéne Kind . . . : Liebst du mich 


recht, so gehe mit mir unter, als Sonne wirst du dann wieder aufgehen, und 
die Welt ist frei! (p. 181) 


We will not attempt a detailed allegorical explanation. But so much is 
clear: the cross signifies death followed by resurrection, a gaining of 


life by losing it; the child leaning against it demands of Friedrich: 
Stirb und werde! 
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When in Chapter xxi Friedrich, with Leontin, wanders into the 
mountains and suddenly finds the castle, now in ruins, where he spent 
his childhood, he comes upon a tomb with a beautiful stone figure. 
In it he recognizes the likeness of Angelina, who was his and his brother 
Rudolf’s playmate and then, it eventually turns out, the latter’s 
faithless mistress, but who in a mysterious manner also has hovered 
in the background of the novel as the beneficent “weifse Frau.” Of 
the statue we read: 

Es stellte . . . eine junge, schéne, fast wolliistig gebaute weibliche Figur vor, 
die tot itiber den Steinen lag. Ihre Arme waren mit kiinstlichen Spangen, 
ihr Haupt mit Pfauenfedern geschmiickt. Eine groBe Schlange, mit einem 
Krénlein auf dem Kopfe, hatte sich ihr dreimal um den Leib geschlungen. 
Neben und zum Teil iiber dem schénen Leichnam lag ein altgeformtes 
Schwert, in der Mitte entzwei gesprungen, und ein zerbrochenes Wappen. 


Aus dieser Gruppe erhob sich ein hohes, einfaches Kreuz, mit seinem FuBe 
die Schlange erdriickend. (p. 278) 


It seems fairly certain that the author intends this carved image as 
a contrast to that of Violetta in Brentano’s Godwi (Part II, Chapters 
xv, Xv1). There we have a seminude female figure borne up by a genius 
who holds aloft a lyre. In Ahnung und Gegenwart the pagan sym- 
bol (genius with lyre) is replaced by the Christian cross. This pre- 
cludes nudeness, but the words “fast wolliistig gebaut” clearly sug- 
gest the erotic element; the bracelets and especially the peacock 
feathers indicate worldliness. Thrice has the serpent (of sin) entwined 
the woman’s body. The symbols of traditional secular honor, sword 
and escutcheon, are broken. But the cross rises up, with its foot crush- 
ing the serpent (a statement to be sure, which completely defies at- 
temps at concrete visualization). 

Friedrich sits down and gazes into the valleys, watching as all forms 
are slowly engulfed in darkness until only the cross on high continues 
to gleam in the last rays of light. Of course, we are here reminded of 
Caspar David Friedrich’s picture Kreuz im Gebirge, painted in Dres- 
den in 1807. That Eichendorff had seen it, seems unlikely; but he 
may very well have heard of it, for instance through his close friend 
Philipp Veit, who had been C. D. Friedrich’s pupil.” 


2 The story of Angelina is one of the least carefully worked out parts of the story. 
We are evidently to assume that in her later life she is expiating past sins by a life of 
charity. But any attempt to establish a coherent chronological order of events seems to 
end in hopeless confusion. 

8 Cf. Thieme and Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden K tinste, xxxiv (Leip- 
zig, 1940), 183. 
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In the latter part of the novel, the hero becomes ever more defi- 
nitely committed to the religious life. He finds “Trost iiber die Ver- 
wirrung der Zeit, und das einzige Recht und Heil auf Erden in dem 
heiligen Kreuze” (p. 317). In the end, as we know, he enters a monas- 
tery. It towers on a high mountain above all worldly vanity and tur- 
moil; that a cross surmounts its roof is not stated explicitly—but how 
could it be otherwise? 

One more remark, however, is in order with regard to this symbol. 

At a soiree in the “Residenz,” Friedrich sees a tableau in which Rosa 
and Romana, the two beautiful women, represent Christianity and 
Hellenism.* The female figure personifying Christianity is clad in a 
luminous white garment and holds a cross up to the heavens. 
Rings unter dieser Gestalt war ein dunkler Kreis hoher, traumhafter, phan- 
tastisch ineinander verschlungener Pflanzen, unter denen unkenntlich ver- 
worrene Gestalten zerstreut lagen und schliefen, als wire ihr wunderbarer 
Traum iiber ihnen abgebildet. Nur hin und her endigten sich die héchsten 
dieser Pflanzengewinde in einzelne wilien und Rosen, die von der Glorie, 
der sie sich zuwandten, beriihrt und verklirt wurden und in deren Kelchen 
goldene Kanarienvégel safen und in dem Glanze mit den Fliigeln schlugen. 
(p. 140) 


It is clear: the cross points upward from darkness to light, from con- 
fusion to clarity. Below are human figures—under, and held down 
by, a web of plant growth that is luxuriant, elemental, and extra- 
spiritual. Only here and there the plants reach upward and, trans- 
formed by the light from above, bear the symbols of purity (lilies) 
and divine love (roses). The sleepers are “unkenntlich verworren” 
and “zerstreut,” in other words: in a state of chaos not yet ordered 
and integrated by spiritual force. They are dreaming, yet only 
dreaming, of light and redemption above. But what about the wing- 
flapping canaries in the flowers? They are, of course, ridiculous, and 
that, precisely, is what they are supposed to be; for Eichendorff- 
Friedrich has nothing but scorn for such “‘kiinstlerische Abendandach- 
ten,” for those who esthetically dissolve (“‘verpoetisieren und . . . ver- 
fliichtigen’”’) the substance of religion (pp. 141, 152). 


v 


On the second day of the story, the hero, having bid farewell 
to his companions, is riding inland from the river. 
1 We may probably assume some connection between this tableau and the brilliant 


passage contrasting the Christian-medieval and the Classical-antique world in the first 
of A. W. Schlegel’s Vorlesungen iiber dramatische Kunst und Literatur. 
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Da erblickte Friedrich mit Vergniigen einen hohen, bepflanzten Berg, der 
ihm als ein beriihmter Belustigungsort dieser Gegend anempfohlen worden 
war. Farbige Lusthiduser blickten von dem schattigen Gipfel ins Tal herab. 
Rings um den Berg herum wand sich ein Pfad hinauf, auf dem man viele 
Frauenzimmer mit ihren bunten Tiichern in der Griine wallfahrten sah. Der 
Anblick war sehr freundlich und einladend. Friedrich lenkte daher sein Pferd 
um, und ritt mit dem fréhlichen Zuge hinan, sich erfreuend, wie bei jedem 
Schritte der Kreis der Aussicht ringsum sich erweiterte. Noch angenehmer 
wurde er iiberrascht, als er endlich den Gipfel erreichte. Da war ein weiter, 
schéner und kiihler Rasenplatz. An kleinen Tischchen safen im Freien ver- 
schiedene Gesellschaften umher und speisten in lustigem Gesprach. Kinder 
spielten auf dem Rasen, ein alter Mann spielte die Harfe und sang. (pp. ro f.) 


Clearly this hill (which is described as high but, not rising beyond the 
altitudes of genteel recreation, cannot be too high) is a place of simple, 
unproblematic pleasure: here many people dine and converse in 
convivial groups while children play and an unpretentious music 
increases the festive joie de vivre. The carefree mood is brought out by 
numerous descriptive words and phrases: “mit Vergniigen’”— 
“Belustigungsort”—“farbige Lusthaéuser’—‘‘bunten Tiichern”— 
“freundlich und einladend”—‘“mit dem fréhlichen Zuge’”—‘sich 
erfreuend”—‘‘angenehmer . . . tiberrascht”—‘‘schéner . . . Rasen- 
platz”—“‘in lustigem Gespriich’”’—‘‘spielten.”’ 

The episode continues in a significant way. Friedrich, too, orders 
meat and drink; silently he toasts his far-away friends and Rosa, 
with whom on the preceding evening he has had a fleeting amorous 
encounter in the river inn. Thus his thoughts roam from the pleasur- 
able but all too placid here into the distance. He steps to the window, 
from where one can look far into the mountains. A river below, a 
highway, the clouds—all are in motion (“Strom ging’—“LandstraBe 
hinablief”—‘‘Wolken . . . hinaussegelten”); they call, they beckon, 
they lure. Would we be going too far if we said that actually three of 
the four elements are here involved in the romantic pull into the dis- 
tance: water (river), earth (highway), and air (clouds) ?* 

4’ By way of a tangential observation I would add the following. From his high 
vantage pcint the hero sees in the valley a group of mounted people riding along 
quickly, among them a girl who for a moment looks up precisely at the place where he 
is standing and in whom, despite the distance and the speed of the travelers, he (rightly) 
believes to recognize Rosa. The question arises whether under the given circum- 
stances such exact perception is realistically possible. Similarly, Romana (to be sure, 
in a story with strong fairy-tale overtones) tells of seeing a ring sparkling in the sun- 
shine across an evidently fairly wide valley (p. 134); or the crashing beams of burning 
houses are discerned at an amazingly great distance (p. 233). We would seem to have 
here, with reference to the spatial and visual, a similar disregard for the empirical pos- 


sibilities of sense perception as Oskar Seidlin (in this same number of JEGP) points out 
with respect to the temporal and auditory. 
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Thus we have in this moderate and, if the expression be allowed, 
completely domesticated elevation a place of decorous and harmless 
merrymaking. One might question whether it deserves so much dis- 
cussion, were it not for the fact that later Friedrich is led back to it 
at a significant point in the story: just before the final stage which 
takes him to the scene of his childhood, thence to the fantastic abode 
of his long-lost brother, and finally to the monastery where, at the 
very end, he is about to enter the religious life. Years have passed 
since he first rode up our little mountain “mit dem fréhlichen Zuge.” 
Since then the world has lost for him its innocuous gaiety. In the 
Third Book, after the ultimate defeat in the fight for national freedom, 
he has once more encountered Romana, now so utterly degraded that 
she travels around with the officers of the victorious enemy army 
“‘wie eine Marketenderin” (pp. 244 f.). In the end she has set her an- 
cestral castle on fire and taken her own life; Friedrich has carried her 
body out through the flames. 

The very day after this terrifying night of suicide and arson, he 
unexpectedly happens a second time upon “den wirtlichen, zierlich 
bepflanzten Berg mit seinen bunten Lusthéusern und dunklen Lau- 
ben” (p. 250). The sunny countryside appears to him as a dream, as 
a winsome work of magic. Slowly he rides up “den lustigen Berg.” 
He is overwhelmed as he discovers the name Rosa, which he once 
scratched with a diamond into a window pane. Now the significance 
of the return becomes clear—it is the contrast between then and now: 
Damals segelten seine Gedanken und Wiinsche mit den Wolken ins Blaue 
tiber das Gebirge fort, hinter dem ihm das Leben mit seinen Reisewundern 
wie ein schénes, tiberschwenglich reiches Geheimnis lag. Jetzt stand er an 
demselben Orte, wo er begonnen, wie nach einem miihsam beschriebenen 
"' ae an dem andern, ernstern und stillern Ende seiner Reise 
oo» (Dp. 252 


Neither the blue distance nor poetry nor love of woman can now im- 
part meaning to his life; they have given way to a higher love, and only 
in God does he find a solution to the great mystery of life." 


6 The circular (or really: spiral) movement occurs again and again in the novel; 
indeed it is one of its main structural features. From the “lustige Berg” Friedrich con- 
tinues along the road he traveled on that first day of his wanderings: “Es war ihm, als 
riickte sein ganzes Leben Bild vor Bild so wieder riickwirts, wie ein Schiff nach langer 
Fahrt, die wohlbekannten Ufer wieder begriifend, endlich dem alten, heimatlichen 
Hafen bereichert zufihrt”’ (pp. 251 f.). Soon he encounters Julie: “Es war Friedrich, als 
begriiSe ihn sein ganzes vergangenes Leben hier wie in einem Traume noch einmal in 
tausend schénwirrenden Verwandlungen . ..”’ (p. 253). Then he reaches the castle of 
his childhood, ruined but surmounted by the cross (pp. 277 f.; this circle lies only partly 
within the time limits of the novel itself). Still later he sees Rosa once more (without 
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A mountain of a very different symbolic significance is that bear- 
ing on its peak the castle of Romana.’ The black-haired beauty, 
though a woman of flesh and blood, is yet an approximation to the 
Venus of Das Marmorbild: enchanting, luring into the depths of 
demonic passion, and thus destroying. Similarly, her abode on the 
mountain is still—just barely—within the confines of the natural 
world; if it is not a creation of magic powers, yet it appears as such: 
[Das Schlof&] stand wie eine Zauberei hoch iiber einem weiten, unbeschreib- 
lichen Chaos von Garten, Weinbergen, Baumen und Filiissen. . . . [Friedrich] 
erstaunte iiber die seltsame Bauart des Schlosses, das durch eine fast 
barocke Pracht auffiel. . . . [Im Garten] standen die seltsamsten auslandischen 
Baume und Pflanzen wie halbausgesprochene, verzauberte Gedanken, schim- 
mernde Wasserstrahlen durchkreuzten sich in kristallenen Bogen hoch tiber 


ihnen, auslindische Végel safen sinnend und traumhaft zwischen den 
dunkelgriinen Schatten umher. (p. 169) 


The mood is created, apart from the obvious ‘‘Zauberei’”’ and ‘“‘verzau- 
bert,” by such terms as “unbeschreibliches Chaos” and ‘‘barocke 
Pracht” on one hand, “‘sinnend und traumhaft” on the other. ‘‘Selt- 
sam” is the architecture, “‘seltsam”’ the vegetation, which is exotic, as 
are also the birds."* A little later, when Friedrich surveys the surround- 
ing countryside, we read: ‘“‘Noch niemals hatte er eine so itippige Natur 


gesehen”’ (p. 169); “‘itippig” points in the direction of the voluptuous, 
the erotic. 





recognizing her) as she, deeply veiled, prays before a solitary side-altar in the monas- 
tery church: “Diese einsame Gestalt, das unaufhérliche Ringen und Brausen der 
Orgelténe, der fréhliche Sonnenschein, der draufen vor der offenen Tiir aud dem 
griinen Platze spielte, alles drang so seltsam riihrend auf ihn ein, als wollte das ganze 
vergangene Leben noch einmal mit den dltesten Erinnerungen und langvergessenen 
Klangen an ihm voriibergehen, um auf immer Abschied zu nehmen” (p. 323). And 
finally: “Die Sonne war eben prichtig aufgegangen ...”—‘Die Sonne ging eben 
prichtig auf.” 

17 This castle, it seems, is not identical with the one which she later sets afire. 

‘8 Obviously the effect depends on the interaction of cumulative words and 
phrases. If the castle of the worthy Herr v. A. rises peacefully ‘aus einem freundlich- 
reichen Chaos von Garten und hohen Baumen” (p. 72) or if his gentle daughter Julie 
has ‘‘eine Menge hoher, auslindischer Blumen” on an otherwise quite normal balcony 
(p. 81), the Words “Chaos” and “auslindisch” have an entirely different function. 
On the other hand, in Die Zauberei im Herbste, the novelle most nearly contemporaneous 
with A.u.G., Raimund exclaims: ‘LaSt mich nun schweigen von der Pracht der Ge- 
micher, dem Dufte auslindischer Blumen und Baume, zwischen denen schéne Frauen 
singend hervorsahen, von den Wogen von Licht und Musik, von der wilden, namenlosen 
Lust... .’? In Das Marmorbild the pagan goddess entertains Florio in a room contain- 
ing statues on whose voluptuous limbs uncertain lights flicker, and “hohe, auslaindische 
Blumen” which spread an intoxicating fragrance; small wonder if these flowers eventu- 
ally begin “sich wie buntgefleckte, biumende Schlangen graGlich durcheinander zu 
winden.” 


ne 


| 





} 
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Waiting for Romana, Friedrich (here too!) steps to the window and 
gazes into the distance. He sees silvery streams and many “freund- 
liche Landstrafen,” lined with walnut trees; the latter indicate that 
the roads belong to a well-ordered human world, and thus concretize 
the abstract “‘freundlich.” All is bathed in the soft light of a summer 
evening, and round about one hears the joyous shouts of the vintagers 
(again: the human world). At this view, Friedrich feels ‘“‘unsiglich 
bange in dem einsamen Schlosse”’ (p. 170). He fain would leave— 
but he stays. When the countess appears and leads him up to the 
flat roof of the castle, where again there are exotic, heavily fragrant 
flowers, he begins to fall under the spell of the night and, “in diesem 
sinnenverwirrenden Rausche,” to succumb to his seductive hostess 
(pp. 171 f.). Later in the night, he awakens to find her lying, nude, by 
the foot of his bed. But divine grace operates through a pious song 
which Leontin sings on a nearby mountain (and whose every word, it 
seems, Friedrich understands!). Our hero leaves the castle, saddles his 
horse, and rides off ‘‘in die herrliche Nacht.” Again we find ourselves 
on the very borderline between the natural and the supernatural: 
“Es war ihm, als ob er aus fieberhaften Triumen oder aus einem 
langen, wiisten, liederlichen Lustleben zuriickkehre. ... Das Feen- 
schlof hinter ihm war lange versunken . . .” (pp. 174 f.).™ 

Thus Friedrich has emerged from that romantic temptation by 
which the second of the “zwei Gesellen” (in the poem so entitled) 
comes to grief. There follows, not long after, the cleansing bath in the 
Rhine, which we have previously discussed. Then comes the hero’s 
dedication to the national community and his participation in the 
struggle for liberty, which, as we saw, again culminates on a mountain. 
This—we may call it the mountain of commitment to national solidar- 
ity, of supra-individual engagement—need not detain us here beyond 
a brief reminder. 

We have also previously mentioned the summit with the ruins of 
the hero’s childhood home, Angelina’s tomb, and the cross. Thence 
Friedrich and Leontin ride yet higher up into the mountains. As they 

19 Again, the similarity to Das Marmorbild is obvious. There Fortunato saves Florio 
in an almost identical situation by singing “ein altes frommes Lied.” The palace of the 
temptress literally is “‘versunken,” and Florio, when the charm is broken, asks himself: 
“Mein Gott! Wo bin ich denn so lange gewesen!” The approximation of Romana to a 
marble statue is suggested when in the moonlight she suddenly appears ‘‘totenbla{”’ 
(p. 172; cf. also p. 173: ‘‘das seltsame bleiche Gesicht der Grifin’’); on a later occasion 
she once appears (when startled, to be sure) “versteinert wie eine Bildsiule” (p. 245). 
In the middle stands Die Zauberei im Herbste: “Ich blickte noch einmal zuriick nach 


der Gestalt des Frauleins, welche eben vom Monde klar beschienen wurde. Es kam mir 
vor, als sahe ich in ein steinernes Bild, schén, aber totenkalt und unbeweglich.” 
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climb, the scenery becomes “immer éder und verlassener”’ (p. 279). 
Eventually they reach “eine weite, kahle Heide”; here a feeling of 
stark loneliness grips them, as if this were the utmost end of the 
world. “Es wurde ihnen angst und weh an dem Orte.” The air becomes 
chill. Yet they proceed. And finally, on the highest peak of all, they 
find the sprawling, dilapidated castle in which Friedrich’s older 
brother Rudolf dwells with all kinds of flotsam and jetsam of human 
society; it isa veritable Narrenburg. 

Rudolf is a Faust, but a Faust seen negatively from a Christian- 

Catholic viewpoint.”® He himself relates how philosophy drew him 
into its mysterious depths but gave no answers to his questions: 
Die Welt lag wie ein groBes Ritsel vor mir, die vollen Stréme des Lebens 
rauschten geheimnisvoll, aber vernehmlich, an mir voriiber, mich diirstete 
unendlich nach ihren heiligen, unbekannten Quellen. .. . Ich studierte nun 
mit eisernem, unausgesetztem Fleif alle Philosopheme, was die Alten ahneten 
und die Neuen griibelten oder phantasierten. Aber alle Systeme fiihrten 
mich entweder von Gott ab, oder zu einem falschen Gott. Alles aufgebend 
und verzweifelt, daZ ich auf keine Weise die Schranken durchbrechen und 
aus mir selber herauskommen konnte, stiirzt’ ich mich nun wiitend, mit 
wenigen lichten Augenblicken schrecklicher Reue, in den flimmernden Ab- 
grund aller sinnlichen Ausschweifungen und Greuel, als wollt’ ich mein 
eigenes Bild aus meinem Andenken verwischen. (pp. 304 f.) 


His impious probing results only in despair, in nihilism and super- 
stition at the same time. “In mir,” he says to Friedrich at their last 
meeting, ‘‘ist es wie ein unabsehbarer Abgrund, und alles still. . . . ich 
kann nicht glauben. Und da mich denn der Himmel nicht mag, so will 
ich mich der Magie ergeben. Ich gehe nach Agypten, dem Lande der 
alten Wunder” (p. 334). 

This mountain, then, is that of a godless and hence self-defeating 
gnostic search. A search that is futile from the start because of the 
deadly sin of superbia, a superbia that ends in desperatio. It seems 
highly significant that from Rudolf’s castle one hears all night “ein 
seltsames Sausen, das... wie ferner Wellenschlag ténte” (p. 285). 
The ocean it is, indeed, that one hears, and the ocean, we know, means 
infinity, eternity, the absolute. On this mountain one hears it, but 
only dimly—and one does not see it. 

Friedrich, by contrast, does find ultimate fulfilment, and he finds 
it in the monastery. Amidst the solitude of vast forests it rises on a 


© We must remember that Faust J had appeared shortly before Eichendorff wrote 
his novel. How closely the figure of Rudolf is connected with Faust is perhaps shown 
most strikingly by the words: “ . . . es war eine wahre Walpurgisnacht. Mir war recht 
kannibalisch wohl” (p. 306). 
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mountain top. To approaching travelers the far-reaching sound of its 
bells, coming “aus der unermeflichen Aussicht,’’ brings wondrous 
comfort (p. 322). And, more significant than anything else: “. . . hin- 
ter dem Berge lag... das Meer in seiner schauerlichen Unermef- 
lichkeit” (p. 317). Moreover, if we look quite closely, we discover that 
the ocean is to the east: ex oriente lux! This absolute is a Christian 
absolute. 

From the monastery Friedrich watches as Faber, the romantic 
esthete of the /’art-pour-l’art observance (who has made a pilgrimage 
to the monastery on account of its scenic beauty [p. 324]) sallies forth 
once again “zwischen Strémen, Weinbergen und bliihenden Garten 
in das blitzende, buntbewegte Leben”’ on one side and as, on the other, 
the white-sailed ship carrying Leontin and his bride Julie to a distant 
continent vanishes over the horizon (p. 336). He himself has found 
a positive, albeit an austere, life purpose in a disrupted world. Fit- 
tingly the story ends as it does: ““Die Sonne ging eben priichtig auf.’, 


vI 


Having discussed several scenic motifs in the novel, we finally 
cast a glance at what one might call its topographical framework. 

The first chapter describes the Danube and a whirlpool therein. 
If for a moment we may become positivists, we find that two whirl- 
pools have been considered as possible models: the famous one at 
Regensburg (‘Als wir jiingst in Regensburg waren, / Sind wir iiber 
den Strudel gefahren . . .”’) and one just below Grein, near the border 
between Upper and Lower Austria (editors’ note on pp. 452 f.). 
Actually, Regensburg does not fit the text: the whirlpool is encoun- 
tered somewhere along a journey s/arting from Regensburg. If we 
accept Grein, then the happenings of Book I can be regarded as 
geographically quite plausible. Grein is about 110 km., as the crow 
flies, from Vienna, the “Residenz.” All the localities of this part— 
from the river tavern where Friedrich first kisses Rosa to the estates 
of Herr v. A.—could well be scattered here and there in Lower 
Austria, not too far from the Danube. 

And yet, as far as interpretation is concerned, we are not really 


1 Cf.: “Der Morgen warf unterdes wirklich schon vom Meere her ungewisse 
Scheine iiber den dimmernden Himmel” (p. 333). 

® Adolf v. Grolman in a preface to A.u.G. (Eichendorffs Werke, Meyers Klassiker- 
Ausgaben) assumes that Leontin is going to Italy. This statement is incomprehensibly 
wrong. Leontin explicitly speaks of ‘dem noch unberiihrten Waldesgriin eines andern 
Weltteils” as his destination (p. 327). Surely we may assume that he is going to the 
western hemisphere, and that, in all likelihood, means: to—Pennsylvania. 
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on the right track, or at least not on one leading to very significant 
results. Why does Eichendorff say “die Residenz” and not ‘‘Wien’’? 
Several place names are mentioned in various connections throughout 
the story, but not one with reference to any scene where the events 
of the plot take place.* As for mountains (how important they are, 
we have seen), no single one is identified by name; the word “Alpen” 
does occur a few times, but in connection only with relatively minor 
episodes and not with the war waged by the mountaineers. And 
where are we to imagine the sea near whose shore the monastery 
stands?™ 

In other words: we are not supposed to read the novel in terms 
of a map. But why, we may ask, are there two outstanding exceptions 
to the general rule of geographical anonymity? Why are Rhine and 
Danube named? The answer, it seems, can be only this: both these 
rivers are in their empirical reality of such lyrical suggestiveness, 
of such “romantic”’ potency, that their naming adds to, rather than 
detracts from, the intensity of poetic atmosphere. We must re- 
member with what romantic magic Brentano had recently endowed 
the word “Rhein” in his Godwi (1801-1802). Eichendorff, a Catholic 
from Silesia, was still (and throughout his life as a Prussian civil 
servant remained) strongly oriented toward Austria; and so he juxta- 
posed the Danube with the Rhine. 

Juxtaposed indeed. For in a single night he has Friedrich and 
Leontin travel from the “Residenz” (Vienna) to the Rhine! 

Even the names of the rivers, then, are not so much to indicate a 
geographical setting as to help produce a mood. Danube and Rhine, 
as everything else in Eichendorff’s world, are essentially of lyrical 
significance :* 


*% The above statement about the absence of place names does not apply to 
Rudolf’s retrospective autobiographical account, in which Venice and Rome occur. 

* The monastery is near Rudolf’s castle, which is not far from the place where he 
and Friedrich lived as children, which in turn, finally, according to p. 50 (“ein viel 
schéneres Land’’) seems to be somewhere in the German-Italian borderland. As for the 
sea: even the Adriatic near Trieste (let us say) cannot be Eichendorff’s sea because the 
latter, as we have observed, is to the east of the mountains. 

% This, of course, also applies to the above-named Italian city names: Venice and 
Rome. 

It must be admitted that possibly there is also another side to the problem. 
Twice the “Residenz”’ is spoken of as being on the Rhine (pp. 201, 211). Now I believe 
that there may well have existed two or more basic conceptions (or even drafts) of the 
novel which were eventually incompletely fused. If one looks closely, many odd dis- 
crepancies become apparent. Thus, for instance, the ever-repeated insistence on the 
resemblance of appearance and voice between Leontin and Rudolf would seem to indi- 
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Schlaft ein Lied in allen Dingen, 
Die da traumen fort und fort, 
Und die Welt hebt an zu singen, 
Triffst du nur das Zauberwort. 


The power of the “magic word’—that is what Eichendorff has 
as, after all, only few other poets have it. In more than an esthetic 
sense. Of Ahnung und Gegenwart Adolf Schéll said in 1832: “... es 
ist eine frohe Botschaft; ich finde Brot und Wein darin.” And Leb- 
recht Dreves told the poet in 1848 that, when he had read the book 
as a student during an illness, he had forthwith recovered.” But we 
would be very wrong if we interpreted such personal confessions in 
the sense that Eichendorff should be regarded as a rhapsodist of 
“Hab’ Sonne im Herzen . . .”—with a few romantic embellishments 
added. 

Rather: he awakens the latent music in things, “und die Welt 
hebt an zu singen’”—even now. 

DetLev W. SCHUMANN 
University of Pennsylvania 





cate that according to one plan they (and thus perhaps all three: Friedrich, Rudolf, 
Leontin) were to turn out to be brothers. Yet in the novel we have in this likeness a 
perfectly “blind” motif. Similarly, I consider it possible that originally one plan had a 
Rhenish setting and that eventually it was incompletely merged with, or transformed 
into, a “Danubian” plan. All this, conjectural in any case, supplements rather than in- 
validates the argument of our main text: that Eichendorff is not concerned with geo- 
graphical reality, that the novel operates in an imaginary, a lyrical and symbolic space. 
2? Historisch-kritische Ausgabe, x11, 117, 178. 





MAIER’S TRANSCRIPT AND THE CONCLUSION OF 
CYNEWULF’S FATES OF THE APOSTLES 


I 


THE FIRST transcript of the Old English Vercelli Book, which Friedrich 
Blume discovered in 1822, was executed by Dr. C. Maier of Tiibingen 
for Charles Purton Cooper of the London Record Commission.’ This 
transcript, made in 1834, was destined to play a more important 
role in Old English studies than either Maier or Cooper can have 
realized, for Vercelli, lying beyond the Alps, proved too remote for 
the visitations of the pioneering Old English scholars of England and 
Germany.’ Consequently, more than forty years were to elapse before 
another pilgrim came to examine the codex in the library of Vercelli 
Cathedral. During the interim, Maier’s transcript was the sole au- 
thority for this important body of Old English poetry and prose. 
Thanks to Cooper’s interest and prompt action, the most significant 
of these texts were soon communicated to the scholarly world. Work- 
ing from the transcript, Benjamin Thorpe, at Cooper’s request, pre- 
pared an edition of the six Vercelli Book poems with admirable dis- 
patch; this work was printed in 1836, but because of unfortunate 


circumstances was not officially published for some years.‘ However, 
a small but sufficient number of private copies circulated among the 
scholars of that era, and spawned a considerable body of scholarship. 
On Thorpe’s (ultimately Maier’s) texts were based Jacob Grimm’s 


! This study was conducted while I was the holder of a Fulbright Scholarship at 
University College, London, 1952-54, and forms a very modest portion of a larger work 
on Cynewulf texts. For their generous assistance, I wish to thank Professor A. H. 
Smith; Dr. C. E. Wright; Dr. Randolph Quirk; Mgr. Marinone of the Archivio Euse- 
biano, Vercelli; Dr. Sabino Casieri and Professor Carlos Griinanger of the University of 
Milan, and Mr. Ringrose of Lincoln’s Inn. 

2 For the background to Maier’s work on the Vercelli Book, see Neil R. Ker, “C. 
Maier’s Transcript of the Vercelli Book,’’ Medium AZoum, x1x (1950), 17-22. 

’ John Kemble attempted to visit Vercelli before he learned of Maier’s transcript, 
but failed to reach his destination; see his Codex Vercellensis, 1 (London, 1843), v. 

* This ill-fated edition was prepared for the London Record Commission, which 
was dissolved before the work could be made public. The sheets lay in storage until 
1869, when they were finally published in London as a part of Appendix B to Mr. 
Cooper’s Report on Rymer’s Foedera; the Vercelli Book poems appear on pp. 47-138 
of this collection of texts. Thorpe’s name was not mentioned in Appendix B, but he 
acknowledged his editorship of the poems in Codex Exoniensis (London, 1842), p. xiii, 
n. 6. For the history of Thorpe’s edition, see Max Forster, “Der Vercelli-Codex CX VII 
nebst Abdruck einiger altenglischer Homilien der Handschrift,”’ Festschrift fiir Lorenz 
Morsbach (Studien zur englischen Philologie, , Halle), 1913, 59-61. 
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remarkable Andreas und Elene (Halle, 1840), the collective editions 
of John Kemble’ and Christian Grein,* and all other scholarly works 
which appeared before 1877. 

After Thorpe’s use of the actual transcript, however, that docu- 
ment quickly dropped from sight. In 1848, C. W. Goodwin made use 
of one of its prose texts in a copy kindly provided by Thorpe,’ but 
this is the last glimpse we catch of the transcript during the nine- 
teenth century. So hazy was knowledge of Maier’s work all through 
this period that it was commonly attributed to Blume, the Vercelli 
Book’s discoverer.* Nevertheless, the obscure copy was highly es- 
teemed by the later scholars. In the years 1877-88, when the accuracy 
of Thorpe’s texts was put to the test of collation, the exceptional 
merit of the transcript was clearly revealed.* In adding Kndll’s colla- 
tion of Elene to his 1877 edition of that poem, Julius Zupitza praised 
the early transcript sight unseen, and his opinion was not to be 
challenged.’® In the first part of the present century, through the 
independent researches of George P. Krapp" and Max Forster,” 
the identity of the transcriber was finally established, and the con- 
scientious Tiibingen scholar received the credit he deserved. Forster, 
in the light of his careful study of the entire codex, spoke highly of 
Maier’s transcriptional ability." So great, in fact, was Férster’s in- 
terest in the lost document that he instigated a search for it at the 
Public Record Office, but his efforts were fruitless.“ 

More recently, however, the search was taken up by another 
student of insular manuscripts, Dr. Neil R. Ker, who, in 1950, an- 
nounced that he had discovered the Maier transcript among the 
papers of C. P. Cooper in the library of Lincoln’s Inn, an institution 
intimately associated with the career of the Vercelli Book’s first great 


5 The Poetry of the Codex Vercellensis, ed. John Kemble, 1 (London, 1843), 1 (Lon- 
don, 1856). 

6 Bibliothek der angelsichsischen Poesie, ed. Christian Grein, 1 (Géttingen, 1857), 
1 (Gottingen, 1858). 

7 The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Life of St. Guthlac, ed. C. W. Goodwin (London, 
1848); Goodwin refers to his copy of the Vercelli Book text on p. iv; cited by Férster, 
“Der Vercelli-Codex,” p. 58,,n. 2, and p. 63. 

8 So Kemble, Codex Vercellensis, 1, v. 

® For a succinct discussion of these collations, see Férster, ‘Der Vercelli-Codex,” 
p. 63. 

10 Cynewulfs Elene, ed. Julius Zupitza, rst ed. (Berlin, 1877), p. x. 

1 “The First Transcript of the Vercelli Book,’’ MLN, xvm (1902), 171-72. 
12 Forster, “Der Vercelli-Codex,” pp. 58—so. 

18 Forster, “Der Vercelli-Codex,”’ p. 50. 

4 Forster, ‘Der Vercelli-Codex,” p. 58, n. 2. 
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benefactor."® In his valuable article ‘“‘C. Maier’s Transcript of the 
Vercelli Book” (Medium Aivum, x1x, 17-25) Dr. Ker has discussed 
the background of the transcript, and has set forth Maier’s most 
important hitherto unrecorded contributions to our knowledge of 
the Vercelli Book texts. Naturally, the facsimile editions of the poetic 
portions of the manuscript by Wiilker’ and of the entire codex by 
Férster!? have greatly reduced the general usefulness of the old tran- 
script. However, the extensive mutilation of many folios of the orig- 
inal manuscript gives particular value to certain portions of Maier’s 
work.!® These damaged folios cannot be adequately studied in facsimile 
reproduction, and as they have undoubtedly deteriorated during the 
last century from the application of reagent, later transcribers are 
likely to decipher less of the text than could be read by Maier. Dr. Ker 
has shown that Maier’s readings on these folios frequently confirm 
the conjectures of more recent students of the mutilated texts, and 
that they present some new data of considerable significance. 

The Maier material which Dr. Ker sets forth in his article is 
chiefly relevant to the homiletic prose texts of the Vercelli Book, 
which have been woefully underemphasized by our Old English schol- 
ars. But while it is pleasing to find our knowledge of these prose texts 
furthered by Maier’s conscientious reporting, it is nevertheless true 


that the most interesting portion of bis work concerns the poetry on 
folio 54a. There are to be found lines 96-122 of Cynewulf’s Fates of 
the A postles in an incredibly mutilated and illegible text.’® Thorpe did 


% The Maier transcript is preserved in a leather binding, upon the spine of which 
is stamped: “Transcript of Anglo-Saxon Homilies from Manuscript at Vercelli.” Below 
this title appear Charles Purton Cooper’s initials, C. P. C. The misleading title suggests 
that Cooper caused the transcript to be bound before its contents was rightly under- 
stood. The library of Lincoln’s Inn also possesses a fair copy of the homilies of the 
codex with “Homile Anglo Saxonicae e Cod. Vercellensi”” stamped upon its spine. 
This copy is dated 1835; undoubtedly, the poems of the MS were not included in this 
copy because their printing was then imminent. However, the damaged conclusion of 
Fates of the Apostles, fol. 54a, which will be discussed below, was transcribed by the 
later copyist in its appropriate place. 

16 Codex Vercellensis. Die angelsachsische Handschrift zu Vercelli in getreuer Nach- 
bildung, ed. Richard P. Wiilker (Leipzig, 1894). 

17 Il Codice Vercellese con Omelia e Poesie in Lingua Anglosassone, ed. Massimiliano 
Foerster (Rome, 1913). , 

18 These mutilated folios are cited in Férster, “Der Vercelli-Codex,”’ p. 22; for 
Maier’s contribution to the study of a number of these folios, see Ker, ‘“Maier’s Trans- 
cript,” pp. 22-25. 

1% The damage evident on this folio has been both ambiguously and erroneously 
described by some commentators. The best description is that of Arthur Napier, “‘Colla- 
tion der altenglischen Gedichte im Vercellibuch,” ZfdA, xxxut (1889), 70. As Napier 
makes clear, the mutilation is twofold. First, segments of a number of lines were erased; 
the erased area extends downward and to the left from the upper right-hand side of the 
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not edit this passage,”° and its importance escaped even R. P. Wiilker, 
who studied the codex in the original.” The contents of the folio were 
consequently unknown until 1888, when Arthur Napier observed that 
folio 54a contained the familiar runes of a Cynewulf acrostic. Napier 
thereupon transcribed the damaged text as best he could, and pre- 
pared the first edition of the passage.” Later, Wiilker published his 





folio. Sometime after this mutilation, a substance—undoubtedly chemical reagent— 
was applied to the erasure, causing the discoloration which appears so prominently in 
the facsimiles of the folio. Further comment on this curious defacement would be out of 
place in the present study, for it can only be interpreted in light of the damage inflicted 
upon the codex as a whole. However, in a later article, I hope to offer a probable solution 
to this bibliographical mystery. 

20 Ker, “‘Maier’s Transcript,”’ p. 23, suggests that Thorpe failed to edit Fates, 
ll. 96-122, because he had been misled by Maier. At the top of his copy of folio 54a, 
Maier has erroneously noted that a folio has been cut away between leaves 53 and 54; 
as Fates of the A postles seems to be drawing to a close at the bottom of 53b, it is probable 
that Thorpe believed that only a few final lines had been lost on the next, supposedly 
missing, leaf. This explains why Thorpe may well have edited Fates, ll. 1-95, as a frag- 
ment, but it does not actually reveal his motive for failing to edit the text on folio 54a. 
The text, granted, is seriously damaged, but enough of it remains legible for a scholar of 
Thorpe’s ability to identify it as verse; hence, the passage should have appeared in 
Thorpe’s collective edition of the poems. The real reason for the omission of the passage 
is probably to be found in Thorpe’s editorial attitude toward mutilated texts; unlike the 
contemporary editor, Thorpe apparently saw little to be gained by the printing of a 
literary passage which could not be read without restoration, or which was beyond all 
hope of reconstruction. R. W. Chambers has pointed out this attitude of Thorpe in 
connection with the mutilated texts of the Exeter Book. “‘A chief fault of Thorpe’s 
Codex Exoniensis lay in his careless treatment of the mutilated passages. When there 
was not enough preserved to make continuous sense, Thorpe often did not trouble to 
transcribe such words or portions of words as could be read...” (The Exeter Book of 
Old English Poetry, ed. R. W. Chambers, Max Forster, and Robin Flower [London, 
1933], p- 35)- This policy, I believe, best explains why Fates, ll. 96-122, were not edited 
in Appendix B. As these lines were not printed, they were faithfully transcribed in 
Cooper’s fair copy of the homilies; see Note 15. 

*1 Wiilker’s failure to identify the text on folio 54a appears to have arisen partly 
through an error or omission in his notes. For his Grundri£: zur Geschichte der angel- 
sdchsischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1885) Wiilker made an extremely detailed study of the 
Vercelli Book; part of this study comprised a full description of the physical make-up 
and literary contents of the codex. Either while taking his notes at Vercelli, or later 
when he was preparing his data for publication, Wiilker attributed the contents of the 
verso of folio 54 to the recto. Thus, in his Grundri£, p. 242, he states: “Auf Bl. 54a 
oben beginnt eine neue Predigt mit besonderer Uberschrift.”” This homily “mit be- 
sonderer Uberschrift” is clearly Homily VI of the codex which begins on folio 54b, not 
54a. In his later discussion of this homily, p. 487, he quotes the opening of this homily 
and again states that it begins on fol. 54a. Obviously, then, Wiilker’s Grundri£ contains 
no comment whatsoever on the text discussed in this article. The lapse is curious but 
pardonable in the light of Wiilker’s comprehensive, pioneering study of the codex. 

#2 Arthur Napier, “Collation der altenglischen Gedichte im Vercellibuch,” ZfdA, 
xxxilI (1889), 66-73. The transcript and notes on the readings appear on pp. 70-72; 
the edited text and textual notes are on pp. 72-73. As this material is lined and easily 
followed, reference will hereafter be made to transcript, transcript notes, and text 
without page citation. 
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own transcript of the folio, but he was able to read less of the text 
than Napier, and his work is of only secondary importance. It has 
played virtually no role in Sievers’ reconstructive study,™ and in the 
later editions of Krapp* and Federico Olivero,” all of which depend 
upon Napier. While the latter scholar’s conscientiousness is beyond 
reproach, it is nevertheless unfortunate that so much important textual 
criticism has been forced to depend solely upon his vision. The finding 
of Maier’s earlier and equally authoritative transcript of the folio is 
therefore a cause for considerable rejoicing. 

I can personally attest to the value of these readings, for I have 
myself attempted to decipher the mutilated text of folio 54a. In the 
winter of 1953 and in the spring of 1954, I visited Vercelli to study 
the poetic texts of the codex, and, consequently, endeavored to as- 
certain as many readings as possible on this particular folio. Such was 
the pervasiveness of the mutilation, however, that my attempts came 
to virtually nothing. Into the chaos of phantasmal letters encountered 
on the folio, one might “read” anything from a couplet by Pope to a 
passage from Washington’s “Farewell Address.’”’ Perhaps a student 
with infinite patience and phenomenal vision will someday solve the 
mysteries of this folio; more likely, science will find a way to solve 
them. Until this day of revelation, however, I am content to welcome 
such aid to my knowledge of the text as Maier can offer. 

Maier’s text of the folio yields one important new reading, toh- 

3 Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Poesie, ed. R. P. Wiilker, 11, pt. 2 (Leipzig, 1894), 
566-68; along with his actual transcript, Wiilker prints both notes on the damaged 
readings and textual notes. References without page citation are hereafter made to the 
former of these two bodies of notes. The general note prefacing the “‘Nachtrige”’ con- 
taining this transcript is misleading: ‘Eine neue vergleichung meines druckes der 
Verceller handschrift mit einer photographischen widergabe der gedichte, die sich in 
meinem besitze befindet, und der collation von Napier ergibt folgendes . . . ” (p. 563). 
Then follows a body of notes on all of the Vercelli Book poems; the transcript of folio 
54a is headed by no statement to dispel the impression that Wiilker has based his copy 
solely upon a photograph, a very hazardous procedure. However, the ‘‘Vorwort,’’ 1, 
pt. 2, p. [iv], makes it clear that the actual MS has been consulted as well as a repro- 
duction: “Die Schlussverse der ‘Schicksale der apostel,’ welche Napier auffand, sind 
nach neuer textvergleichung der handschrift und einer photographie, welche ich 1889 
in Vercelli anfertigen liess, in den ‘Nachtriagen’ gegeben. . . . ” Further, the Wiilker notes 
on the damaged readings are clearly based on an inspection of the original folio. A copy 
of Wiilker’s transcript (without the notes) also appears in his facsimile, Codex Vercel- 
lensis, p. viii. 

* Eduard Sievers, “Zu Cynewulf,” Anglia, x11 (1891), 1-25. 

% Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles, ed. George P. Krapp (Boston, 1906). The 
Vercelli Book, ed. George P. Krapp, The Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records Series, u (New 
York, 1932). 

% Andreas ¢ i Fati degli Apostoli, ed. Federico Olivero, 2nd ed. (Turin, 1942). 
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weorfan (MS |. 5), which will be discussed below.” Moreover, it con- 
firms a number of readings which were either hesitantly transcribed 
by Napier, or conjecturally reconstructed. As Dr. Ker has already 
pointed out,?* cyninges, MS |. 7 (Fates, |. 105), a conjecture,”® and 
lufige, MS |. 9 (Fates, |. 107),®° are both firmly established by Maier. 
Also, Maier confirms Napier’s and Wiilker’s belief that the word 
following miht, MS 1. 8, begins with h, adding weight to the customary 
reconstruction hwa (Fates, |. 106). To Dr. Ker’s list should be added 
Maier’s ahu tu, which confirms (A)h(u)iu, MS 1. 14 (Ah utu, Fates, 
1. 115), the parenthesized letters of which were not clear to Napier. 
It is true that Maier sets a question mark in his text after these five 
letters, but the fact that both transcribers agree here should dispel 
any reasonable doubt. Further, Wiilker was able to make out uu, 
which confirms the second of the doubtful letters. The erased letter 
which Maier places between bruce and ahu tu is to be interpreted 
merely as “space for one letter’; no letter would have occurred at 
that place in the text. A scribal point probably stood in this area, as 
Napier records. 

There are a reasonably small number of conflicting readings in 
the two major transcripts, and most of these can be resolved by gram- 
mar and context. In several instances, Wiilker’s reading and my own 
can also help settle the dispute, but whether supported by other in- 
formation or not, Napier’s reading is clearly the correct one in each 
of the following places: Napier (also Wiilker and myself), gleaw / 
Maier, fleaw, MS 1. 1 (Fates, 1. 96); Napier (also Wiilker), hine / 
Maier, aine, MS 1. 1 (Fates, 1. 97); Napier, fegde / Maier, (fegde), MS 
1. 2 (Fates, 1. 98); Napier (also Wiilker and myself), to glided / Maier, 


37 Pp. 578-580. 

28 Ker, “‘Maier’s Transcript,” p. 23; Dr. Ker includes Maier’s woruld wunigende 
(MS 1. 4, Fates, 1. 100), in this list, but Napier had been able to read these letters with 
assurance. For the Maier readings cited here and hereafter, see the facsimile of his 
folio 54a transcript facing p. 22 of Dr. Ker’s article. 

29 So Napier in his edited text; the conjecture has become standard, and appears to 
have disturbed only Wiilker in his transcript, and Marguerite-Marie Dubois. Wiilker 
could make out only the final ges, and doubted the accuracy of Napier’s nin before 
these letters. Dr. Dubois, on the other hand, maintained that the word is to be recon- 
structed heftlinges ; see Les Eléments Latins dans la Poésie Religieuse de Cynewulf (Paris, 
1943), Pp. 33-35- Both Wiilker’s hesitancy and Mlle. Dubois’ conjecture must now be 
disregarded. 

3% Napier was not certain of the first two letters, but hesitantly transcribed Ju; 
lufige appears in all edited texts of the passage. 

31 So Napier in his edited text. 

* Letters read without certainty by the transcribers are enclosed in parentheses. 
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to glided, MS 1. 6 (Fates, 1. 102); Napier, Swa (b):6 elca / Maier, 
(Swed) delca, MS |. 13 (Fates, |. 113; Napier’s text, Swa bid @lcum). 
Also, Maier’s hesitant bracap, MS |. 3 (Fates, |. 99), must be erroneous; 
Napier could not read the third letter of this word, but the context 
calls for brucab, and we may assume that Maier mistook a mutilated 
u for the similarly formed letter a. Actually, Maier helps to confirm 
brucap, for he transcribes the 7, a letter which was not perfectly visible 
to Napier. Finally there is an accent above peo dim, MS |. 7 (Fates, 
1. 105) which Napier faithfully copied, but which Maier failed to 
notice. This accent appears clearly in facsimile. 

There remain, however, several curious conflicts in the Maier and 
Napier transcripts which demand extended treatment, as well as 
several new pieces of confirmatory evidence still to be gleaned from 
the two documents. In the following pages, I should like to discuss 
each of these key readings separately, and to bring to bear upon them 
such evidence as is afforded by the Wiilker transcript and conjectural 
reconstruction of the text. In the transcriptional quotations, a colon 
indicates space for one normal-sized letter; as above, letters which 
Maier and Napier have read without certainty are set in parentheses. 
Where Maier has set a question mark after a letter group, it is 
assumed that the group as a whole is doubtful, for he regularly indi- 
cates the uncertainty of an individual letter by placing a question mark 
directly above the dubious character. Letters which Napier has cited 
as faded but certain are not noted. 


I 
MS 1. 4 (Fates, |. toob)* 


Maier: .(Pa) sceal 
Napier: .(P). sceal 


The W rune here is a part of the poet’s name, and hence is par- 
ticularly important. Napier observes that it is very much faded, but 
that a great part of it can be made out if one holds the leaf up to the 
light. Maier’s reading, if nothing more, resolves any doubt about this 
rune, which now may be safely accepted. However, the a following 
the rune in Maier’s transcript presents a striking contrast to Napier’s 
reading, which places only a scribal point in this area of the line. As 
it stands, Maier’s Wa is an impossible reading, for it appears to con- 

33 Old English verse citations and quotations follow the texts in The Anglo-Saxon 


Poetic Records, ed. George P. Krapp and Elliott van Kirk Dobbie, 6 vols. (New York, 
1951-53). 
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flict with the context, and most certainly violates those principles 
which underscore Cynewulf’s handling of the signature runes here 
and in his other poems. Recent commentators on the four acrostics 
have stressed the fact that Cynewulf composed these passages with 
oral delivery in mind.* Maier’s reading, however, would openly defy 
recitation, for it would be impossible to speak Wa, the Old English 
word for “‘woe,”’ and at the same time indicate the presence of the 
rune. Clearly, if the W rune and the a are to be joined together, we 
must interpret the combination as wynna, that is, as the rune name 
with an inflectional ending added to it. The resultant form could be 
nominative, genitive, or accusative plural, but the singular verb sceal 
rules out the first of these possibilities, and the context eliminates the 
other two. Also, the hypothetical wynna presents another manifest 
violation of Cynewulfian method. The poet has twice used his signa- 
ture runes as the first elements of compounds,” but nowhere has he 
added an inflectional ending directly to a runic character. By so 
contriving the acrostics that the runes may be set in the nominative 
singular, Cynewulf appears to be consciously avoiding a possible 
source of confusion. Hence, it is unlikely that the poet would violate 
one of his most cherished practices in this one semilegible passage. 
W ynna, therefore, like Wa before it, may be dismissed without further 
qualms. 

The only remaining way to defend Maier’s reading is to maintain 
that a is the familiar Old English adverb, and that it is completely in- 
dependent of the rune which precedes it. The resultant line 1oob 
would be satisfactory from a metrical standpoint, and would make 
excellent sense: Wynn a sceal gedreosan, “(Earthly) joy shall perish 
forever.’’*? In fact, the possibility that this is correct offers the only 
justification for treating Maier’s hesitant reading at such length as 
this. Unfortunately, the possibility is not particularly strong. Once 
the linking of the runic character and the following a has been re- 
jected, notice must be taken of the scribe’s customary punctuation of 
the acrostic runes of Elene and Fates of the Apostles. An examination 
of these passages in the facsimiles or in Krapp’s edited texts reveals 


% See particularly Kenneth Sisam, “Cynewulf and his Poetry,” Studies in the 
History of Old English Literature (Oxford, 1953), pp. 25-26; reprinted from Proc. British 
Academy, xv (1933). 

% nydgefera, Elene, |. 1260; laguflodum, Christ II, |. 806. 

% Observed by Sisam, ‘“‘Cynewulf,”’ p. 27, n. 1. 

37 Cf. Wanderer, |. 36b, Wyn eal gedreas, where eal is probably to be construed as an 
adverb, not as an adjective; translate: “‘Joy perished entirely!” 
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that the scribe separated each rune from the adjacent text by setting 
it off with points. This practice is carried out with such consistency 
that it is improbable that it would be violated in the present instance; 
thus if a is a separate word, the overwhelming likelihood is that the 
scribe would have written .P. a in the passage before us. As this 
expected reading is at variance with Maier’s transcription, the best 
that can be said for the latter is that it is almost certainly wrong un- 
less Maier has copied the a considerably closer to the rune than it 
stood in the actual manuscript, and that he failed to spot tle scribal 
point between the two. It would be very easy to dismiss Maier’s read- 
ing completely with all this evidence against it, but it will be seen 
below in the note to MS |. 11 that there is evidence to show that 
Maier did on another occasion allow himself to space a given letter 
incorrectly. The same is true of the previously mentioned swed 
dalch of MS |. 13, where Maier has failed to perceive traces of a letter 
between the supposed 6 6 and has joined these letters to the adjacent 
words. Notice also his ahu tu, MS 1. 14, which was discussed above, 
and which may reflect a similar spacing error. It may be that Maier, 
who cannot have understood the nature of the acrostic,** took the rune 
to be a normal insular equivalent of a capital W, and copied beside it 
the following letter which he thought to be the continuation of an 
ordinary word. It should be also kept in mind that nowhere else in 
the folio does Maier appear to have copied a letter where none existed. 
The best lead for making the ultimate judgment of Maier’s reading 
lies in a study of the space available for the supposed .P . a on the 
folio; I myself was not able to read enough of the damaged text in 
this line to come to any valid conclusion, but perhaps some other in- 
vestigator will be more fortunate. In light of these uncertainties, it 
seems best to follow Napier’s reading, which harmonizes with both 
scribal and poetic practice. 


MS1. 5 (Failes, \l. 1o1a—102b) 


Maier: to (bweorfan) ::: ene 
Napier: to (h) (1) :ene 


As Dr. Ker was quick to realize, Maier has here presented the 
student of Cynewulf’s texts with an important new reading.** It should 


% That Cynewulf signed his verse was unknown at the time of Maier’s work at 
Vercelli. The poet’s signature was discovered independently by John Kemble and 
Jacob Grimm, and announced in 1840. See Kemble’s “On Anglo-Saxon Runes,’ 
Archaeologia, xxviit (1840), 360-64, and Grimm’s Andreas und Elene, p. 1. 

3° Ker, “Maier’s Transcript,” p. 22, n. 3; also p. 23. 
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be added, however, that Napier’s careful description of those strokes 
which were visible supports Maier’s transcript and vests it with 
greater authority than would otherwise be the case. Napier records 
that the second stroke of the (supposed) 4 is no longer visible; that the 
following letter extended below the line; that this letter is followed by 
space sufficient to contain two letters; and that the next letter to the 
right of this space extended below the line. This description tallies 
exactly with the first five letters of Maier’s bweorfan: letter with 
ascender (0, the first stroke of which would be virtually identical with 
that of an h), followed by a letter with a descender (p ), followed by 
(space for) two letters (eo), followed by a letter with a descender (r, 
insularp ). In all, Napier estimates that space for seven letters fol- 
lowed fh, and this coincides exactly with the number of letters in 
bweorfan. We must suppose one additional space between bweorfan 
and the following word, but this slight conflict seems unimportant 
when the nature of the mutilation and the value of Maier’s reading 
are considered. As it stands, of course, /o bweorfan yields no meaning, 
but it is necessary to change only one stroke—the second stroke of 
b—in order to produce the infinitive /ohweorfan. The crucial stroke, 
according to Napier, was illegible in the manuscript at the time of his 
examination, and must have been in only slightly better condition in 
Maier’s day. Thus, the erroneous d in Maier’s copy is easily explained. 
In light of this evidence, we may discount Wiilker’s transcription 
fohr as the beginning of this word. Wiilker is not absolutely certain 
of the r, for he notes tentatively, that Ar “scheint” to remain in the 
line. Asp and p are similar in shape, the conflict in the readings is not 
important in such a seriously damaged area of the text. 

Dr. Ker observes that tohweorfan fits well into the context, and 
that it appears to be better than the conjectural reconstructions of the 
editors and textual scholars. Ker is undoubtedly correct. The verb, 
which means “‘to go away, scatter, separate, disperse,” satisfies every 
requirement of the poetry. The passage containing it reads: 


efter [sceal] tohweorfan 
lene lices fratewa, efne swa_ lagu toglided*® (Fates, ll. rorb-102) 
after shall scatter 
the transitory treasures of the body, even as water glides away 


As is seen here, the action implicit in the verb tohweorfan is echoed in 
the verb /oglided in the poetic figure which follows. The artistic effect 


 sceal is supplied from 1. roob; /agu is substituted for the L rune. 
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of the verse is much finer than is the case when Sievers’ conjecture 
tohreosan™ is substituted for tohweorfan; tohreosan suggests the action 
of something falling to pieces, and fails to fit in smoothly with foglided. 
Moreover the verb tohweorfan occurs in two related passages of Old 
English poetry which are similar in mood to Fates, ll. 98b—105a, which 
contain the signature runes. Compare Siendon we towrecene geond widne 
grund, heapum tohworfene, hyldelease, Daniel, \l. 300-301, and the 
parallel passage in Azarias, ll. 21-22. While Cynewulf is writing of 
the dispersion of worldly possessions, not the scattering of people in 
retribution for previous sins, the three passages are similar in tone; 
they lament the uncertainties of man’s lot in this world and, in con- 
text, direct the reader onward to a consideration of the divine cer- 
tainties of God. 


MS |. 10 (Fates, ll. 108b—109a) 


Maier: geoce 7 -(ur)re [The letter space estimate is ap- 
Napier: geoce proximate] 


In his edited text of the passage, Napier restored the clause con- 
taining this damaged passage as follows: et he geoce [me ond frof|re 
fricle. Maier’s reading geoce 7 (ond), however, casts doubt upon this 


popular reconstruction. Where Maier reads the familiar abbreviation 
for ond, Napier notes that he sees only the first stroke of a letter which 
can be m, n, or u. This point of disagreement can hardly be resolved 
without considerable further criticism, but it should be pointed out 
that the two readings are not so strikingly dissimilar as they appear 
at first. The Vercelli Book scribe characteristically formed the de- 
scending stroke of 7 perpendicular to the guide line, so that the resultant 
symbol looked rather like a capital Roman L inverted.“ Thus, the 
main stroke would have stood at the same angle to the guide line as 
the first stroke of m, n, or u; the difference would be one of length. The 
horizontal stroke of 7, however, would appear to be a point of marked 
contrast to the stroke seen by Napier, but it must be remembered 
that the first stroke of m, etc., was formed with a flourish to the left 


“ Sievers, “Zu Cynewulf,” p. 7. Other conjectures which may now be discarded 
are Napier’s tohreosap, and R. W. V. Elliott’s Anglian form tohreosed, ‘‘Cynewulf’s 
Runes in Juliana and Fates of the Apostles,” English Studies, xxx1v (1953), 195. 

® Line 22 has tohworfne, with h added above the line. 

43 Compare in facsimile the form of this symbol encountered in ll. 13, 18, and 19 of 
fol. 54a. 
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at its top and that this flourish could be rather pronounced at times.“ 
Thus, the stroke which Napier claims that he saw might be roughly 
described as a miniature form’ of that transcribed by Maier. In light 
of the serious damage inflicted upon the folio, it is easy to understand 
how one or the other of the transcribers was misled here, but it is not 
so easy to determine just which one of them it was. The probabilities 
would seem to favor Maier’s reading, for it is easier to suppose that 
Napier mistook a partly obliterated 7 for a shorter stroke than it is 
to suppose that Maier made the opposite error. On the other hand, 
Napier has unhesitatingly described the stroke in question, and he is 
exceptionally conscientious in expressing doubt about a reading wher 
such is present in his mind. 

Maier’s estimate of the letter spaces also differs considerably from 
Napier’s. Following Maier’s indications explicitly, one finds that he 
has estimated eleven or twelve letter spaces between geoce and re, an 
area in which Napier sees only nine spaces. Maier’s estimate is too 
casually stated, however, to be taken literally. In this MS line, as in 
MS ll. 8-10, Maier has merely commented that the illegible portion 
of the text is like that in MS 1. 7, where he has estimated that the 
illegible area contains space for about eight letters. The reference back 
to this lacuna in the transcription of the following lines suggests that 
Maier was not striving for great precision in his estimates, and hence 
it would not be safe to make too much of this conflict with Napier. 

Dr. Ker has not endorsed Maier’s space estimate explicitly, but 
he has expressed his condonement of 7 and has commented that Na- 
pier’s reconstruction “seems too short for the space.” Probably the 
best way to meet this view is to reconstruct the text along the lines 
suggested by Maier’s transcript, and to compare the results with 
Napier’s conjecture. 

We may profitably begin our search for the best conjectural read- 
ing by looking for the most obvious one suggested by Maier’s evi- 
dence. In inspecting the text, we note that geoce is the direct object of 
fricle, which stands at the end of the damaged area; immediately before 
fricle, it is almost certain that frofre appeared, as will be suggested 
below. Since geoce and frofre are both virtually identical in meaning, 
and as geoce is followed by ond, we would suppose that the poet has set 


“ Compare in facsimile the first stroke of m in mid, 1. 9, fol. 52b; menn, 1. 2, fol. 
53a; and miht, |. 23, fol. 53a. 
“ Ker, “‘Maier’s Transcript,” p. 23. 
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up a very common type of parallel pattern in this passage: two nouns 
joined by a conjunction, parallel to a third noun. The same pattern of 
parallels in inverted order appears at the beginning of the poem’s 
epilogue: 
pet he geomrum me 
pone halgan heap helpe bidde, 
frides ond fultomes (Fates, ll. 8gb-91a) 


This passage, however, does more than illustrate the desired rhetorical 
pattern: for reasons not fully agreed upon, I]. 88-g1a and 107—109a echo 
one another in both meaning and phraseology. Consequently, the 
presence of the observed parallel pattern in ll. 88-91 strengthens the 
possibility that the poet repeated it in the passage being recon- 
structed. Having now a definite lead, we may look for an Old English 
noun which (like geoc and frofor) means “help, support.” The poetic 
vocabulary provides us with many words which can bear this mean- 
ing in the proper context: ar(e), bot, dugud, fridu, fultum, help, wradu, 
etc. Of the possible nouns, however, fultum and help seem the most 
suggestive, for they appear elsewhere in the poetic texts in close rela- 
tion with both of the two established nouns. Fulium appears twice in 


the formula frofor ond fultum (Beowulf, ll. 698a, 1273a) and is loosely 
related to geoc in the following passage: 


pet is pe wel herige 
ond pe to geoce garholt bere, 
megenes fultum (Beowulf, ll. 1833b-35a) 


But help is by far the better of the two words for our purposes, for it 
appears more frequently with the two nouns of the passage. Help 
stands parallel to frofor in Guthlac, ll. 888b-—90a and g21-23a, and 
also in Beowulf, ll. 1707b—1709a. It is parallel to geoc in Andreas, ll. 
1030b—31a, and in Waldere IT, \l. 27-28a. However, the most striking 
piece of evidence is found in Andreas, ll. 1566—67a, where help appears 
with both geoc and frofor in just such a parallel pattern as we seem to 
require: 


[pat we] us pone halgan helpe biddan, 
geoce ond frofre. 


To the testimony provided by these rhetorical associations of help 
with the two nouns in the damaged passage, we may finally add that 
help makes frequent appearances in related contexts in the Cyne- 
wulfian epilogues. Its presence in Fates, ll. 89b-g1a has been noted 
above. The word also appears in Christ IJ, |. 858b, and in Juliana, 
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ll. 696b and 722b. (The latter two will be quoted below in another 
connection.) 

On the basis of this suggestive evidence, the most obvious recon- 
struction of Fates, ll. 1o8b—109a, is the following: 


pet he geoce ond helpe, 
frofre, fricle. 


The resultant |. 1e8b scans xx| .xx|zx; anacrusis with a Type A half- 
line is not common, but certainly not irregular. However, as the re- 
sultant half-line is rather unusual, our reconstruction will be a more 
convincing one if we can discover a noun which will yield a more famil- 
iar metrical pattern. The only suitable noun which occurs in con- 
junction with either geoc or frofor appears to be wrapbu, acc. wrape, 
which, if substituted for helpe, would yield a scansion xxz | xxgx (Type 
B). This word occurs twice with frofor although never with geoc; cf. 
pet hy wrape secen, frofre to feondum (Whale, ||. 35b—36a) and wisdomes 
wrapu and wilena frofur (Rune Poem, |. 11). As both helpe and wrape 
satisfy the expectations of the parallelism and fit into the space esti- 
mated by Maier, final preference depends upon one’s attitude toward 
Sievers’ metrical types. 

But while such straightforward reconstruction meets the needs of 
the mutilated clause, it emphatically does not fit the larger context of 
the poem’s ending, Il. 88-122. The conjecture eliminates the personal 
element from the clause—Napier’s me. This personal element is of 
central importance in the epilogue: having completed his poem about 
the Apostles, Cynewulf here implores his readers to pray for him; he 
stresses the fact that his death is approaching, and that he earnestly 
desires the spiritual assistance of the reader on his behalf. Lines 88-95 
and 107-14, which encase the runic acrostic proper, are intensely 
personal; in these sixteen lines, Cynewulf employs the first personal 
singular six times. Now, if Cynewulf refers directly to himself at all, 
we would expect him to do so in those two clauses in which he makes 
his desire for prayer explicit. The first of these clauses is that quoted 
above, ll. 89b—91a; there, in line 89b, we find the expected me. The 
second of the two is the clause which we are here attempting to re- 
construct. Cynewulf may have allowed me to be inferred here from the 
context, but I find that difficult to believe. Surely he must have empha- 
sized in these lines the fact that he desired his reader to pray “for me.”’ 
Consequently, the simple reconstruction attempted above lacks the 
ring of conviction. 

If we still wish to defend Maier’s transcription, we must therefore 
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attempt a more complex reading of the clause, and work in me by some 
means or another. To do this, however, we must discard helpe and 
wrape entirely, for even the generous Maier does not find sufficient 
room for so many letters in the illegible area of the line. On the other 
hand, we cannot settle for the unnatural phrasing which results if 
we merely set me after ond: 


pet he geoce ond me 
frofre fricle 


Almost certainly, we must look for a very short noun which will allow 
us to fit in me without destroying the parallelism. The only possibility 
seems to be ar(e), accusative are. This brief noun appears four times in 
parallel patterns with frofor: Wanderer, \l. 114b-15a; Beowulf, ll. 
1272-73a; A Prayer, \l. 47b—-48, in Dobbie’s Minor Poems; and Meters 
l: 75 (are... wende // frofre . . . gemunde). It also appears once with 
friclan, the verb in the present clause; see Genesis, |l. 1842-43. If we 
accept are, however, metrical troubles become abundant. If me is 
placed either before or after are in line 108b, too unusual a half-line 
results for convincing conjecture. The only possibility seems to be to 
arrange 108b—109a thus: 


pet he geoce ond are, 
me frofre fricle 


This produces two succeeding Type A half-lines with anacrusis, which 
certainly seems too much of a good thing. Worse still, me—a key word 
—is completely unaccented. The pronoun need not be emphatic, of 
course, but its prominence in the meaning of the clause strongly sug- 
gests that it should be accented here. In the corresponding context, |. 
89, me is so accented, as are mec and minum in the only other com- 
pletely comparable passage in the Cynewulfian epilogues: 
Bidde ic monna gehwone 

gumena cynnes, pe pis gied wraece, 

pet he mec neodful bi noman minum 

gemyne modig, ond meotud bidde 

pet me heofona helm helpe gefremme . . . 

(Juliana, ll. 718b-22) 


Having accented the two personal references in line 720, Cynewulf 
did not feel compelled to stress me in line 722. Note, however, line 
696: pat seo halge me helpe gefremme. 

All in all, then, the last possible reconstruction based upon Maier’s 
transcript does not seem quite convincing. On the other hand, Napier’s 
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reconstruction quoted at the beginning of this note provides us with an 
accented me, a normal Type B half-line for 108b, and perfectly good 
sense. Having given Maier’s reading every consideration, we may now 
follow Napier without further qualms. Apparently, then, our earlier 
transcriber was in error when he copied the abbreviation for ond. 

Maier has, at least, offered some confirmatory evidence for Napier’s 
conjectural frofre. Napier could read only the last two letters of this 
word, but he notes that the third letter to the left of re, and the letter 
immediately to its left extended below the line; the observation of 
these two strokes supports Napier’s reconstruction, as he notes, for 
they would correspond to the descenders of the first r (m) and the sec- 
ond f (Ff) of frofre. The point before Maier’s reading conflicts with 
Napier’s conjecture, but urre strongly supports it; compare upne and 
oppe, the last four letters of frofre. While the general similarities of 
these letter groups do not establish frofre once and for all, they never- 
theless give added weight to this venerable and convincing recon- 
struction. 


MS |. 11 (Fates, |. 110) 


Maier: elles (fa weo)rdes 
Napier: elles (f ?):::::: rdes 


While he does not indicate the fact in his transcript, Napier could 
dot see the second stroke of s in elles; hence, Maier’s reading verifies 
Napier’s. Napier is not certain of the letter following elles, but he re- 
cords that he can see a descender and believes that he can make out the 
two horizontal strokes of an f. Maier confirms this letter, which may 
now be accepted. On the other hand, the rest of his reading seems to be 
valueless at first glance. That impression, however, is soon dispelled. 
Napier conjecturally restored the text here to ford eardes, and this 
conjecture immediately became standard. Later, Wiilker believed 
that he could read eardes in the MS, but his great uncertainty is ob- 
vious, for he sets only the final es in his transcript and relegates his 
fuller reading to a note. When Napier’s reconstruction, Wiilker’s hesi- 
tant reading, and Maier’s transcription are visualized as insular let- 
ters, however, it is apparent that the last of the three virtually con- 
firms the other two. First, however, replace 3 with ) in Napier’s re- 
constructed ford. Then compare the insular letters fa peopder with 

We need only suppose that Maier failed to perceive any 
traces of tne obliterated r in forp, and that the other letters were so 
greatly damaged that he mistook some of them for similar forms. The 
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difference of letter spacing is not very important here; as has been 
suggested above,* Maier tends to misgroup letters in semilegible 
passages, and he has apparently done so in the present instance. 
Furthermore, an examination of the folio in facsimile will reveal a 
number of instances where the last letter of one word is followed with- 
out appreciable space by the first letter of the next word.” Being un- 
able to read the r of forb, Maier apparently took the remains of / 
(which resembled p) to be the first letter of the new word and placed 
p closer to e than is actually the case. In light of the extensive damage 
to which this folio has been subjected, the similarity between Maier’s 
transcript of these letters and Napier’s conjectural reconstruction is 
striking. 


MS |. i2 (Fates, |. 111b-12<) 


Maier: hwer::(dy):(w):(sse) ::: worulde 
Napier: hwer .o::(i)sse worulde 


At first, the estimates of erased letters seem to conflict here, but 
these can be harmonized. Maier’s estimate of space for two letters 
before dy can be accounted for readily; the second of these spaces was 
very likely occupied by the point which Napier reads there; the logi- 
cal assumption is that there was virtually a full letter space between 
hwer and this point, as Napier’s spacing rather suggests. That such 
spacing would not have been considered irregular by the scribe is 
easily demonstrated: compare the spacing of neosan .Sid in the pre- 
ceding MS line (Fates, ll. 110-11). The space for three letters between 
sse and worulde in Maier is even more convincingly brought into line 
with Napier’s findings by the latter’s note on the line: Napier states 
that 13 mm. of space have been left blank by the scribe after sse due 
to a blemish in the parchment, a fault in the writing surface which is 
also noted by Wiilker. Hence, Maier has probably assumed that oblit- 
erated letters stood where indeed there were none ever written. In 
any case, the Napier-Wiilker findings indicate that dy:w:sse corre- 
sponds in position to Napier’s i: : (i)sse. In view of this correspondence, 
it is profitable to keep in mind Napier’s reconstruction of the text 
here, of pisse. Napier notes that the letter which he reconstructs as 
the initial letter of bisse extended below the line, and this is established 
by Maier’s w (p); further, this w is so similar in form to / that the 


See above, p. 8. 


*” Note particularly sidasetian (sid asettan), MS |. 11; togode (to gode), MS 1. 14; and 
ishihta (is hihta), MS 1. 16. 
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latter, if seriously faded, might be mistaken for the former. Maier’s 
reading, therefore, supports the setting of isse in the text here. On 
the other hand, Maier’s dy cannot by any stretch of the imagination 
be said to verify Napier’s reconstruction of, but it does lend it some 
support. Maier’s d corresponds to Napier’s 0, and both of these letters 
are made in the script of the codex with a round closed loop; compare 
0 andd; as Maier is not certair. of d, and as Napier indicates that o 
is certain, though faded, the latter reading may be accepted. The f 
of of is, however, entirely conjectural; Napier notes only that the 
letter extended below the line. Maier’s dubious y fulfills this condition, 
but it hardly can be said to resemble an insular f, for the descending 
strokes stand at a different angle to the scribal guide-line; compare F 
and the typical form y. Wiilker notes that on, not of, ‘““seems’’ to stand 
in the MS at this point. The context, however, militates against such 
an assumption. In Fates, ll. 1ogb ff., Cynewulf writes of death in the 
figure of a journey (sid, |. 111) which has as its destination either 
heaven or hell. At journey’s end, the soul will find its eternal home— 
its eard ond edel, |. 113. Clearly, then, the journey does not take place 
on pisse worulde, but of pisse worulde—‘‘away from this (temporal) 
world.”’ Hence, Wiilker’s reading (which he does not actually set in 
his transcript) must be rejected. It is possible that his in on was 
suggested by the top horizontal stroke and the upper part of the de- 
scender of F. In any case, we must follow Napier’s reconstruction here. 


Ill 


Notwithstanding the conflicts noted above, Maier’s copy of folio 
54a has obviously provided us with an even more valuable tool than 
is immediately apparent. Where Maier disagrees with Napier, a study 
of ‘the text tends to support the latter, but this should not be allowed 
to minimize the value of the newly discovered document. It has been 
shown above that the evidence provided by both transcribers can be 
harmonized in several places where the two do not appear to agree. 
Clearly, Maier’s transcript has put our study of Cynewulf’s text on a 
new, definitely sounder basis. 


L. A. MUINZER 
University of Illinois 





LATIN PROSE SOURCES FOR OLD ENGLISH VERSE 


THE RELATIONSHIP of Old English Christian poetry to its Latin sources 
is a subject which offers numerous problems. The initial difficulty of 
locating the actual source is notorious and is often further compli- 
cated by the confused arrangement and inadequacy of the Latin 
texts available in Migne’s Patrologia Latina. Consequently one can 
seldom advance with much confidence into the stage of examining the 
way the Anglo-Saxon poet uses his borrowings and the skill he shows 
in incorporating them into his poem. To add to the confusion, there is 
sometimes evidence that the poet himself has misunderstood his 
source. 

The publication of a good modern edition of the sermons of the 
sixth-century bishop Caesarius of Arles by Dom Germain Morin! now 
makes available to students of the Old English poem Christ IJ new 
source material which illustrates some of the problems encountered 
in this field of research. In a sermon not previously attributed to 
Caesarius a Latin passage appears which is unquestionably the source 
of lines 1312-31 of Christ IJI, but, as will be seen, there has been 
more than a little misunderstanding and confusion on the part of the 
Old English poet. In addition, the well-known passage in Christ III 
containing Christ’s reproachful address to the sinner on Judgment 
Day (ll. 1379-1523) is now made clearer in some respects by reference 
to Dom Morin’s text, which is closer to the OE than the version from 
Migne which A. S. Cook reproduced in the notes to his edition.? The 
improved Latin text is appended to this article. 

The Latin sermon which includes the source of Christ, ll. 1312-31, 
is placed in Morin’s edition immediately following the sermon con- 
taining Christ’s address to the sinner.’ Since it is a conventional Judg- 
ment Day sermon, describing the terrors of the last day and laying 
stress on the present opportunity for repentance, there are naturally 
a number of general similarities in idea and phrase between the sermon 
and the poem, but most of them are too vague to serve as evidence 
for indebtedness. 

1 Sancti Caesarii Episcopi Arelatensis Opera Omnia, 2 vols. (Maredsous, 1937-42). 

2 The Christ of Cynewulf (Boston, 1900). 

* It is Sermo LVIII, which begins: Modo, fratres carissimi, cum divina lectio legere- 
tur, audivimus beatum apostolum (Morin, 1, 244-47). It is also to be found attributed to 
Faustus of Riex in PL, tv111, 887-90, and in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Lati- 
norum, XX1, 267—73. Actually, as Dom Morin points out, the portions of the sermon 
quoted in this article were largely borrowed by Caesarius from Eusebius Gallicanus. 
For the sake of convenience, however, the author will be referred to in this article as 


“Caesarius.” It is impossible to say in what form and with what ascription the relevant 
passages were known to the Anglo-Saxon poet. 
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The sermon opens with a paragraph dealing with Christ’s return 
as the embodiment of strict justice rather than mercy (cf. Christ 1. 
1365 ff.) and goes on to summon up a picture of the horrified sinner 
confronted by all his sins on the Day of Judgment. The second para- 
graph and the beginning of the third are here quoted, since it seems 


likely that some relationship exists between this passage and the lines 
preceding Christ, |. 1312: 


2. Et ideo rogo vos, fratres, ut cotidie cogitemus, quales erimus in die 
iudicii purissimis angelorum conspectibus offerendi, et aeterno iudici rationem 
de libris conscientiae reddituri. Remotis enim omnibus probationibus certum 
est, in die illa ipsum ante se hominem constituendum, et ipsam sibi animam 
in cordis speculo demonstrandam, et testes contra eam non deforis aliunde, 
sed intus de ipsa anima proferendos. Adicienda erunt non aliqua peregrina, 
sed nimium nota testimonia, id est opera sua. Ordinabuntur ante infelicem 
animam peccata vel crimina sua, ut eam et convincat probatio, et confundat 
agnitio, secundum illud quod scriptum est: ARGUAM TE, STATUAM ILLAM 
CONTRA FACIEM TUAM. Quicumque se modo, dum licet, emendare neglexerit, 
ante illum caelestem populum primum excepturus erit de confusione subpli- 
cium; et anima, quae modo per paenitentiam conpendiosa transactione 
peccatorum suorum putredines curare dissimulat, ante illud tribunal metuen- 
dum sine ullo remedio in perpetuum vulnerata remanebit. 

3. Quae cum ita sint, bene nobiscum ageretur, si iam nunc sic paenitere- 
mus super malis nostris, quomodo tunc sine ullo remedio paenitebimus: si 
foeditates et confusiones nostras quemadmodum tunc visuri sumus, sic eas 
iam nunc videre et horrere possemus.* 


Lines 1262-1311 of Christ III describe the three torments suffered 
by the damned: the vision of hell-fire, the shame of exposure, and the 
sight of the blessed. The second of these torments clearly resembles 
the subject of the passage just quoted, in particular the phrase: ante 
illum caelestem populum primum exceplurus eril de confusione sub- 
plicium, “he will first receive his punishment from shame before that 
heavenly host.” Lines 1274b—83 of Christ follow: 


On him dryhten gesihd 
nales feara sum firenbealu ladlic, 
ond pet zllbeorhte eac sceawiad 
heofonengla here, ond hzlepa bearn, 
ealle eorSbuend ond atol deofol, 
mircne megencreft, manwomma gehwone 
magun purh pa lichoman, _leahtra firene, 
geseon on bam sawlum. Beo® pa syngan flesc 
scandum burhwaden swa pet scire gles, 
pet mon ybest meg eall purhwlitan.® 


* Morin, I, 244-45. The scriptural quotation is Ps. xlix.21 (Ps. 1 in AV). 
5 The passages from Christ are quoted from The Exeter Book, ed. G. P. Krapp and 
E. V. K. Dobbie, Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 111 (New York, 1936). 
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And lines 1298-1300: 


per hi ascamode, scondum gedreahte, 
swiciad on swiman; synbyrbenne, 
firenweorc berad, on bet ba folc seod. 


The resemblance is of course general; there is certainly no direct 
translation. The Latin emphasizes the suffering of the individual sinner 
rather than the presence of the onlookers. The striking image of the 
sinful flesh becoming like clear glass is not in the Latin. The question 
of borrowing might not even arise if it were not for the indisputable 
instance of borrowing which occurs later; but it is only reasonable to 
assume that if the poet knew a later part of the sermon he may have 
been familiar with other parts of it. 


The poet’s moralizing on the shame of the damned bears a some- 
what closer though still puzzling relationship to the Latin. Lines 
1301-11 follow: 


Were him bonne betre pet hy bealodede, 

zlces unryhtes, er gescomeden 

fore anum men, eargra weorca, 

godes bodan segdon pet hi to gyrne wiston 
firendeda on him. Ne meg purh pet flesc se scrift 
geseon on bere sawle, hweper him mon sod pe lyge 
sagad on hine sylfne, bonne he pa synne biged. 
Meg mon swa peah gelacnigan leahtra gehwylcne, 
yfel unclene, gif he hit anum geseg9, 

ond nenig bihelan meg on pam heardan dege 
wom unbeted, Szr hit ba weorud geseod. 


Caesarius speaks in general of repentance; the OE poet makes a 
specific reference to confession to a priest (Godes bodan). The sug- 
gestion in ll. 1305 ff. that the sinner may resort to a false confession 
on earth is not in the Latin. It is perhaps just possible that the English 
poet with the Latin before him was misled by the word dissimulai and 
took it in its classical sense of ‘“‘hide,”’ though it would be hard to say 
what sense he made of the sentence. Here there is little doubt that 
Caesarius is using the word in the ordinary postclassical sense of 
“neglect” and that pulredines curare dissimulat is essentially a varia- 
tion of emendare neglexerit just above. The mention of the healing of 


® For this sense of dissimulo, see Glossary of Later Latin to 600 A.D., ed. A. Souter 
(Oxford, 1949), p. 109 and Medieval Latin Word-List, ed. J. H. Baxter and Charles 
Johnson (Oxford, 1934), p. 138. 
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the wounds of sin seems clearly to be reflected in |. 1308 ff.? Unfor- 
tunately, reference to the Latin throws no light on the puzzling word 


big@o in |. 1307.° 


The Latin passage following the one quoted above and Christ, 
ll. 1312-33, are here set side by side for comparison: 


O si iam nunc faciem peccatricis 
animae liceret oculis corporis in- 
tueri, et conscientiae nostrae vul- 
tum in oculorum praesentiam per- 
mitteremur adducere! Quod si 
liceret, nec dici potest quanto 
studio quantoque metu urgueremur 
foedata conponere, maculata de- 
tergere, vulnerata curare. 


Ideoque quia non possumus oculis 
corporis, inspiciamus nos, in quan- 
tum possumus, oculis cordis, et 
unusquisque conscientias nostras 
ante conspectum interioris ho- 
minis constituamus. 

(The homilist goes on to speak of 
the necessity of daily self-inspec- 
tion.) 


Eala per we nu magon wrabe firene 
geseon on ussum sawlum, synna wunde, 
mid lichoman leahtra gehygdu, 

eagum unclene ingeponcas! 

Ne pet enig meg obrum gesecgan 

mid hu micle elne a#ghwylc wille 

purh ealle list lifes tiligan, 

feores forhtlice, ford adolian, 

synrust pwean ond hine sylfne prean, 
ond pet wom zrran wunde helan, 

pone lytlan fyrst pe her lifes sy, 

pet he mege fore eagum eordbuendra 
unscomiende edles mid monnum 

brucan bysmerleas, pendan bu somod 

lic ond sawle lifgan mote. 

Nu we sceolon georne gleawlice purhseon 
usse hrepercofan heortan eagum, 

innan uncyste. We mid pam odrum ne magun, 
heafodgimmum, hygebonces ferd 1330 
eagum purhwlitan znge pinga, 

hweper him yfel pe god under wunige, 

pet he on pa grimman tid gode licie, . . . 

(The poet goes on to describe the appearance of 


1325 


Christ as Judge.) 


A few general observations may be made about the two passages 
before going on to notes about details. The passage in Christ III has 
puzzled commentators over a long period of years.*® The discovery of 
the source unhappily does not resolve all the textual problems, but 
it gives us a clearer idea of what the poet may originally have intended 


7 Rudolph Willard (‘The Exeter Book ‘Alms’: Styles in Printing Old English 
Verse,” Univ. of Texas Studies in English, xxvutt [1949], 13-14) has pointed out the de- 
pendence of part of the short poem “‘Alms”’ in the Exeter Book on a similar image, 
which he finds in a supposititious Augustinian sermon attributed to Caesarius by 
Migne (PL, xxxrx, 2340). While Morin (1, 934) does not admit Caesarius’ authorship 
of this sermon, the image is very common in Caesarius’ authentic sermons. 

* The special sense ‘“‘confess’’ seems to be required by the context. See Samuel 
Moore, Archiv fiir das Studium des neueren Sprachen, CXxx1 (1913-14), 312, for a dis- 
cussion of the word and evidence for the meaning “‘confess.” 

* See the notes in the editions of Grein, Assmann, Cook, and Krapp and Dobbie. 
Comments have also been made by P. J. Cosijn (Beitrdge, xx111 [1898], 113); F. Holt- 
hausen (Lileraturblatt fiir germ. und rom. Philologie, xx1 [1900], 372); Samuel Moore 
(Archiv, CXxXxI, 312); and most recently by Claes Schaar in his Critical Studies in the 
Cynewulf Group (Lund Studies in English, xv [1949]), pp. 76-78. 
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to say. The three Latin sentences contain a lucid logical construction: 
“if only we could... but we cannot... therefore we should... .” 
This hypothetical construction is obscured in the poem, even more 
than one would expect in view of the difficulty of rendering compact 
Latin prose into OE verse. The passage immediately preceding in the 
poem describes vividly a scene at the Judgment Day; it is only natural 
to take the per of |. 1312 as meaning “‘there” or “then, on that oc- 
casion.”’ It seems probable that the scribe or reviser, if not the poet 
himself, understood the beginning of the passage to mean something 
like this: “Oh, there [i.e. in the scene of exposure on Judgment Day] we 
will now be able to see the evil sins in our souls” etc.;!° but per, as 
most of the commentators had already recognized, should certainly 
mean “if” here, and, as some of them have further suggested, the word 
magon should probably be replaced by mihten to bring out the hypo- 
thetical construction." 

Examination of the Latin brings us no nearer a solution to some of 
the other problems in the passage. The unmetrical purh ealle list in |. 
1318 remains unexplained, and the precise meaning of ll. 1318 and 
1319 and of the word adolian still cannot be determined. The refer- 
ence to the ‘‘previous wound” in |. 1321 and its healing is perhaps made 
more meaningful when we refer to the Latin vulneraia and to Caesari- 


us’ use of the image a few lines before. 
Brief notes on certain details of the passage follow. 


1314-15. Gehygdu and ingeboncas seem to translate comscientiae. Cf. Ps. 
Srt. ii. p. 203, l. 41 (cited in Bosworth-Toller, Supplement): ingehygde ure: 
conscientiae nostrae. 

1317. mid hu micle elne. A precise translation of quanto studio. Ellen in 
the sense of “spiritual strength, zeal” is well attested. 

wille. A change of this to scyle was first suggested by Grein, to scyle or 
wolde by Cosijn. Possibly the form wille reflects the same misunderstanding 
of the context as the form magon in l. 1312. 

1320. synrust bwean. Some light is thrown on the curious compound syn- 


10 T mention the scribe because of the fact that 1. 1312 shows metrical irregularity in 
the weak alliteration of we and wrape and may indeed be corrupt. Grein’s emendation of 
we nu to weras, while now clearly unacceptable, was an attempt to remedy this de- 
ficiency. One is tempted to supply from the Latin faciem and oultum a possible OE 
equivalent and emend to read: Eala, bar we nu [wlite] magon (better: mihten] wrap[rje 
firene (or possibly wrap[rja firena) “Oh, if only we were able to see the countenance of 
our evil sin(s).”’ 

" See G. W. Cobb’s article “The Subjunctive Mood in Old English Poetry,” 
Philologica: The Malone Anniversary Studies (Baltimore, 1949), pp. 43-55, where he 
notes that the “preterit tense came to be used in Old English for a hopeless wish’’ 
(p. 45). See also Howard Meroney, “Old English der ‘if,’”” JEGP, x11 (1942), 201- 
209; he includes this among his examples and observes that such clauses ordinarily take 
the subjunctive. 
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rust, found only here in OE. It clearly means the stains of sin and translates 
or paraphrases the Latin maculata. While Cook had proposed in his notes a 
line from Prudentius’ Cathemerinon as the source for the image of rust, it is 
of interest to note that Caesarius elsewhere uses the image of rust in reference 
to spiritual disease. See Sermo XC (Morin, 1, 357): Sicut enim aerugo ferrum, 
ita invidia illam ipsam animam, in qua est, interimit et consumit. And a little 
further on in the same sermon: Qualis haec animae tinea est, quae cogita- 
tionum tabes, pectoris quanta rubigo. ... Both rubigo and aerugo seem to be 
used indifferently in this metaphorical sense, despite Cook’s assertion that 
a distinction existed. 

1322-26. The relevance of this reference to the importance of a good 
reputation among men, which Cook (p. 204) censured as being in its context 
“the most inartistic passage in the poem,” was defended by Samuel Moore.” 
Comparison with the Latin suggests that this is another example of con- 
fusion on the part of the poet or reviser. Caesarius has been speaking of the 
power of seeing into one’s own mind and of the change that would ensue if 
that were only possible. But one wonders if the poet does not imply that all 
men are able to see into each other’s souls, and that the man who has cleansed 
his soul will then be able to stand unashamed before the eyes of earth- 
dwellers. Caesarius’ original idea seems to have been “contaminated” in 
the poem by the preceding Judgment Day scene. 


A provisional Latin text of the relevant portion of Caesarius’ 
homily containing Christ’s address to the sinner appears below.” This 
is the source for Christ, ll. 1379-1523, and also for part of Vercelli 


Homily VIII." While it would be desirable to determine the exact text 
used by the poet of Christ III, Morin offers variant readings from 
relatively few of the existing MSS. So my text is an eclectic one, repre- 
senting those readings followed by the OE poet or homilist where they 
can be determined. The result is a text differing in some details from 
that printed by Migne and in others from that presented as his edited 
text by Morin, in cases where I have taken readings from his collection 
of variants. All important changes in the Latin text are in italics, and 
significant correspondences with Christ III and the Vercelli Homily 
(hereafter referred to as V.) are indicated in the notes. Such minor 
changes as pertuli for ‘uli or the insertion of the pronoun /u, which 
would not be reflected in translation, are not recorded. 

2 Archiv, CXXXI, 312-14. 

18 Based on Morin, 1, 242-43, with reference to the Migne text used by Cook (PL, 
XXXIX, 2207 [Pseudo-Augustine, Sermo CCXLIX)). 

4 Cook first identified it as a source for the poem; Rudolph Willard later pointed 
out that it was also a source for Vercelli Homily VIII (‘‘Vercelli Homily VIII and the 
Christ,” PMLA, xu [1927], 314-30). The standard text of the homily is Die Vercelli- 
homilien, I. Halfte, ed. Max Férster (Hamburg, 1932), 149-59 (Vol. XII of the Biblio- 
thek der angelsichsischen Prosa). The most convenient article to consult, since it repro- 


duces the relevant parts of the Migne text, Christ III and the Vercelli Homily, is the 
article by Willard just mentioned. 
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(The long sentence which introduces the speech of Christ is ob- 
viously paraphrased in Christ, ll. 1362-78, and Cook points to some 
parallels in his notes on those lines. Since there are no significant tex- 
tual variants here, however, and since the Vercelli Homily does not 
seem to follow Caesarius’ introduction, the passage is omitted.) 


Ego te, homo, de limo manibus meis feci, ego terrenis artubus infudi spiritum, 
ego tibi imaginem nostram similitudinemque conferre dignatus sum, ego te 
inter paradisi delicias conlocavi: tu vitalia mandata contemnens, decep- 
torem sequi quam dominum*® maluisti. Sed antiqua praetereo. Motus postea 
misericordia,’* cum expulsus de paradiso iure peccati mortis vinculis teneretis, 
virginalem uterum sine dispendio virginitatis pariendus introii, in praesepio 
expositus et pannis obvolutus iacui, infantiae contumelias humanosque 
dolores, quibus tibi similis fierem, ad hoc scilicet ut te mihi similem facerem, 
tuli, inridentium palmas et sputa suscepi, acetum cum felle mixtum*’ bibi: 
flagellis caesus, vepribus coronatus, adfixus cruci, perfossus vulnere, ut tu 
eripereris morti, animam meam!* inter tormenta*® dimisi. En clavorum vestigia, 
quibus adfixus pependi: en perfossum vulneribus latus. Suscepi dolores tuos, 
ut tibi gloriam meam*® darem: suscepi mortem tuam, ut tu in aeternum 
viveres. Conditus iacui in sepulcro, ut tu regnares in caelo. Quur quod pro te 
pertuli perdidisti? Quur, ingrate, redemptionis tuae munera rennuisti? Non te 
ego de morte mea quaero:* redde mihi vitam tuam, pro qua meam dedi; redde 
mihi vitam tuam, quam vulneribus peccatorum indesinenter occidis. Quur 
habitaculum, quod mihi in te sacraveram, luxuriae sordibus polluisti? Quur 
corpus iam meum inlecebrarum turpitudine maculasti? Quur me graviore 


criminum tuorum cruce, quam illa in qua quondam pependeram, adfixisti??, 


5 dominum. Deum in Migne, binum scyppende in Christ, |. 1395. 

6 Sed antiqua . . . misericordia. Not in Migne. But it is clearly reflected in both 
Christ and V. The first phrase is translated by Christ, 1. 1396: Nu ic da ealdan race 
anforlate, the second by Christ, 1. 1414a: Da mec ongon hreowan. It is likely that some 
kind of transposition took place at some time, for the phrase cum expulsus de paradiso 
follows this passage in our recorded Latin texts, but mention of the expulsion from 
paradise is made in ll. 1405 ff. in Christ, i.e., before the passage translating the phrase 
motus postea misericordia. The same order is seen in V., lines 56-57: 7 ba du were of 
neorxnawange ascofen 7 ic pe wolde eft miltsian. Sed antiqua praetereo is not reproduced 
in V. 

17 mixtum. Not in Migne or in Morin’s edited text, but listed as a variant reading. 
It must have been in the original of both OE texts: Swylce hi me geblendon bitire tosomne 
/ unswetne drync ecedes ond geallan (Christ, ll. 1437-38); ic dranc eced wid [gleallan 
gemenged (V. 60). 

18 meam. Not in Migne. Possibly reflected in Christ, ll. 1452-53: obbet ic anne 
forlet / of minum lichoman lifgendne gest, and certainly in V. 64: mine sawle. 

19 inter tormenta. Migne has in tormentis. The phrase is not discernible in the poem, 
but V. 64-65 reads: mine sawle ic sende betweoh ba wel-grimman helle-tintregan. 

20 meam. Not in Migne. Christ, 1. 1461: mines epelrices. No equivalent in V. 

21 Non . . . quaero. This is Migne’s reading; Morin has non tibi ego de morte mea 
queror. Both OE texts follow the first reading: Ne ascige ic nu owiht bi bam bitran / deade 
minum pe ic adreag fore be (Christ, ll. 1474-75); Ic nawuht ma to minum deape ne bidde 
(V. 72-73). 

® adfixisti. Adflixisti in both Migne and Morin, although Cook in reprinting 
Migne’s text has affxisti, either a silent correction or a misprint. Adfixisti is one of 
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Gravior enim aput me peccatorum tuorum crux est, in qua invitus pendeo, 
quam illa in qua volens* tui misertus mortem tuam occisurus ascendi. Cum 
essem incommutabilis, pro te homo factus sum:* cum essem inpassibilis, pro te 
pati dignatus sum; sed tu despexisti in homine deum, in infirmo salutem, in via 
reditum, in iudice veniam, in cruce vitam, in suppliciis medicinam. [Et quia 
post omnia mala tua ad medicamenta paenitentiae confugere noluisti, ab 
auditu malo non mereberis liberari]** sed auditurus es cum tuis similibus: 
DISCEDITE A ME, MALEDICTI, IN IGNEM AETERNUM, QUI PARATUS EST DIABOLO 
ET ANGELIS EIUS;™ et descendes cum illo in aeternum gehennae ignem, quem 
mihi vitae tuae captus dulcibus laqueis et bonis fallacibus praetulisti. 

[5. Ut ergo istam terribilem increpationem possimus evadere, quotiens 
nobis qualiacumque peccata subrepserint, sine aliqua dissimulatione festine- 
mus ad paenitentiae medicamenta confugere, ut ab auditu malo liberati ad 
aeternam mereamur indulgentiam pervenire: praestante domino nostro Iesu 
Christo, cui est honor et imperium cum Patre et Spiritu sancto in saecula 
saeculorum. |?” 


EDWARD B. IRVING, JR. 
Yale University 





Morin’s variants. For hwon ahenge bu mec hefgor on binra honda rode / bonne iu hongade? 
(Christ, ll. 1487-88). No equivalent in V. 
3 yolens. Not in Migne. Christ, |. 1492: willum minum. No equivalent in V. 
* Cum ... sum. Not in Migne. It may be paraphrased, together with the following 
sentences, in Christ, ll. 1495-08: 
Ic was on worulde wedla pat Su wurde welig in heofonum, 
earm ic wes on edle pinum pet pu wurde eadig on minum. 
pa Su pes ealles znigne ponc 
pinum nergende nysses on mode. 
It is certainly reflected in V. 79-80: Ac hwet druge du on bam, ba ic was unawendedlic in 
minre godcundnesse? 
% The bracketed passage is not found in all MSS, and there is no reflection of it in 
V. After liberari the Migne text departs totally from Morin’s text, printing two long 
paragraphs as conclusion of the homily; Morin prints those paragraphs as constituting 
the bulk of the preceding sermon, Sermo LVI in his collection. 
% sed auditurus ... ANGELIS EIUS. Not of course in Migne. The “‘Discedite’”’ 
(Matt. xxv.41) appears in both Christ and V. Christ, ll. 1519-23: 
“Farad nu, awyrgde, willum biscyrede 
engla dreames, on ece fir 
pet wes Satane ond his gesipum mid, 
deofle gegearwad ond pere deorcan scole, 
hat ond heorogrim. On pet ge hreosan sceolan!’’ 


Previously parts of stanzas “‘N,” “‘R’’ and “S” of the alphabetic hymn which is the 
general source of Christ III have been cited as the source of this passage (see Cook, 
p. 174), but Caesarius seems a more likely source. V. 83-85: Gad ge nu, awyrgedan, in 
pat ece fyr 7 in pa ecean forwyrd, be gefyrn arest wes Sam diofle Satane 7 his geferum 
ge[glearwod. 

27 The conclusion of the sermon (here bracketed) as printed by Morin is reproduced 
for the sake of completeness. It is possible that the Vercelli homily draws on some of the 
material for its own conclusion, but so much of it is conventional that a decision is diffi- 
cult. Similarly one could see a reflection of the word festinemus in fordon sceal onnetian, 


se be agan wile / lif et meotude (Christ, ll. 1578-79), but the phraseology is again con- 
ventional. 





CHRISTIS KIRK ON THE GRENE AND SIR DAVID 
LINDSAY’S SATYRE OF THE THRIE ESTAITS 


IT HAS long been supposed that Sir David Lindsay (c. 1490-1555) was 
familiar with and influenced by the famous fifteenth-century Scots 
poem Christis Kirk on the Grene,' since there appear to be distinct 
echoes of the earlier work in Lindsay’s burlesque called The Justing 
Betuix James Watsoun and Jhone Barbour (1538). Compare for exam- 
ple, Christis Kirk, stanza 4: 


His lymmis wes lyk twa rokkis?. . . 
and stanza 19: 


Ran vpoun vtheris lyk rammis.. . 
Bet on with barrow trammis;* 


with Lindsay’s Justing, |. 27: 
Quod Jhone, “Howbeit thou thinkis my leggis lyke rokkis . . .” 
and Il. 33-34: 


“Yit, thocht thy braunis be lyk twa barrow-trammis, 
Defend thee, man!’”’ Than ran thay to, lyk rammis. 


These parallels were pointed out as early as 1892 by George Eyre- 


Todd.‘ 

However, any question of possible coincidence in the lines cited 
above may now be ruled out, and Lindsay’s debt to Christis Kirk con- 
firmed by the fact, which I shall demonstrate, that Lindsay drew 
again upon Christis Kirk for his rime patterns in several passages of 


! Christis Kirk and its companion piece Peblis to the Play have been attributed both 
to James I (1394-1437) and James V (1512-42) of Scotland. Though this controversial 
question has never been settled conclusively, recent scholars tend to favor the earlier 
James or at least an early fifteenth-century date for both poems. For an able review of 
the evidence, see T. F. Henderson, Scottish Vernacular Literature (Edinburgh, 1910), 
pp. 103-11. 

? Distafis. 

3 Barrow shafts. 

4 Ed. Scottish Poetry of the Sixteenth Century (London, [1892]), p. 152 n. For the 
reader’s convenience, all quotations from Christis Kirk and Lindsay’s Justing in this 
paper are taken from this anthology (pp. 168-75, 64-66), which reproduces the wording 
and spelling of the best texts faithfully, but supplies modern punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion. For the most authoritative texts of Christis Kirk, see The Bannatyne MS, ed. W. 
Tod Ritchie, Scottish Text Soc., 2nd Ser. 22 (Edinburgh, 1928), 11, 262-68; and The 
Maitland Folio MS, ed. W. A. Craigie, Scottish Text Soc., 2nd Ser. 7 (Edinburgh, 1919), 
I, 149-55. The standard text of Lindsay’s Justing may be found in The Works of Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, ed. Douglas Hamer, Scottish Text Soc., 3rd Ser. 1 (Edin- 
burgh, 1930), I, 113-16. 
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his most important work, Ane Pleasant Satyre of the Thrie Estaits. 
This massive morality play was written about 1540, and has been 
recently revived with great success at the Edinburgh Festivals. 
Perhaps the most curious fact about the echoes of Christis Kirk in 
Lindsay’s impressive satire is that nearly all of Lindsay’s borrowings 
are from the same passage, the final stanza of Christis Kirk. This 
brilliant and humorous stanza, one of the best in the poem, reads as 
follows: 
Quhen all wes done, Dik with ane aix 
Come furth to fell a fidder.® 
Quod he, “‘Quhair ar yone hangit smaix® 
Rycht now wald slane my bruder?” 
His wyfe bade him ga hame gub-glaikis,’ 
And sa did Meg his muder. 
He turnd and gaif thaim bayth thair paikis,*® 
For he durst ding nane vdir, 
For feir, 
At Chryst kirk of the grene that day. 


In the Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, Lindsay repeats the rime pattern of 
this stanza over and over again. For example, one boisterous scene 
in the first part of the play has the Souter’s (cobbler’s) Wife and the 


Tailor’s Wife agreeing to beat their husbands (for entertaining the 
lady Chastity) in these words: 


Sowtars Wyfe: Cummer this is my counsall, lo: 
Ding ze the tane, and I the vther. 


Taylovrs Wyfe: I am content be Godis mother, 
I think for mee thay huirsone smaiks, 
Thay serue richt weill to get thair paiks. (ll. 1317—21)® 


It may be noted here that, apart from the four parallel rimes, there 
are similarities in the phrases “hangit smaix’”—‘huirsone smaiks,” 
and “ding nane vdir’—‘‘Ding . . . the vther.” 


5 A “‘fidder” (also spelled “‘fither,’’ “fudder,” or “futher’’) means a heap or large 
number, literally “‘a cart load.” 

* Mean fellows. 

7 Eyre-Todd here follows the text of the Bannatyne MS, and glosses this expression 
as “folly-mouth.” The Maitland Folio MS, however, has the reading “gud glaikis.” 
Lindsay, too, uses the latter phrase in 1. 4390 of his Satyre: “Cum heir gude Glaiks my 
dochter deir.”’ 

8 Pokes, drubbing. 

* All quotations and line references from Lindsay’s play are taken from James 
Kinsley’s excellent edition, Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaits (London, 1954). For the 
standard scholarly text and commentary, see Hamer’s edition of the Works (Vol. 11) 
cited above in note 4. 
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In addition to this significant parallel, there are at least five other 
passages in Lindsay’s play which echo the “aix—fidder—smaix— 
bruder—glaikis—muder—paikis—vdir” rime pattern of the last 
stanza of Christis Kirk. These passages may be cited briefly. Early in 


the play the bawdy Solace describes his mother’s scandalous marital 
career as follows: 


Quhen ane was deid sho gat ane vther, 
Was never man had sic ane mother: 
Of fatheris sho maid me ane futher 
Of lawit men and leirit. (ll. 166-69) 


In the very next speech of Solace occurs another of these rimes: 


Of wyfes fyftein fidder .. . 
Placebo my deir brother. (ll. 185, 189) 


Shortly after this, in another rather broad scene between the three 
rascals Dissait, Falset, and Flatterie, Dissait makes the following 
comments on his own disreputable family: 

For Katie vnsell'® was my mother, 


And common theif my father-brother: 
Of sic freindship I had ane fither . . . (ll. 671-73) 


Toward the end of the first part of the play, the king, Rex Humanitas, 
refers to the same three scoundrels in these words: 


Me thocht them ay thrie verie smaiks . . . 
Quhen I them finde thays bear thair paiks. 
I se they haue playit me the glaiks." (ll. 1868, 1870-71) 


Two more such passages occur near the end of the play. Falset, in his 
long speech just before he is hanged, says: 


And ilk ane to reset”? an vther. 
I knaw fals Schiphirds fyftie fidder. (ll. 4178-79) 


Finally, this couplet appears in Folie’s speech at the end of Lindsay’s 
play: 


I think it folie be Gods mother, 
Ilk Christian Prince to ding doun vther. (ll. 4586-87) 


Here again the phrase “ding doun vther” is strongly reminiscent of 
the “ding nane vdir” of Christis Kirk. 


It might be argued, of course, that such rimes as ““mother—vther— 
10 Unhallowed. 


™ Made a fool of me. 
Harbor against the law. 
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futher,” “smaiks—paiks” and so forth, are perfectly natural and 
might well have occurred to any number of poets independently. But 
a glance at the six passages cited above reveals that whereas in the last 
five instances Lindsay echoes the two sets of rimes from Christis Kirk 
separately, in the first passage he combines them in four consecutive 
lines. Thus, although it would have been quite possible for Lindsay 
to have arrived at these separate rime patterns independently, it is 
almost inconceivable that he would have combined the “vther— 
mother” pattern with the “smaiks—paiks” pattern in the same pas- 
sage unless he had been recalling, consciously or not, this identical 
combination in Christis Kirk. The odds against this happening by 
chance are so great as to preclude coincidence. In view of the evidence 
just presented, then, we must believe that the rime scheme and one or 
two phrases of the final stanza of Christis Kirk caught Lindsay’s 
imagination and remained so fixed in his memory that they cropped 
up again and again in the composition of his masterpiece. The general 
effectiveness of this last stanza of Christis Kirk, plus its conspicuous 
position at the end of the poem, probably accounts for Lindsay’s 
drawing on it repeatedly rather than on other parts of the poem. 

There are, however, a few scattered indications that Lindsay re- 
called other passages of Christis Kirk in the Satyre of the Thrie Estaits, 
and these may be introduced here as corroborative evidence. Lind- 
say’s use of the distinctive word “bummillbaty” in line 268 (meaning 
lazy, inactive fellow; simpleton) may well have been suggested by the 
line from stanza 15 of Christis Kirk, ‘He wes no barty-bummill.” 
Additionally, early in Lindsay’s play, the character Solace declares, 
“T may sing Peblis on the greine”’ (I. 156), which seems to be a refer- 
ence to Peblis to the Play, the famous fifteenth-century companion 
piece to Christis Kirk. If this is so, the fact suggests that Lindsay was 
familiar not only with Christis Kirk itself, but also with other poems 
of the same lively genre. More conclusive than these bits of evidence, 
however, are two other passages in the Sa/yre which contain clear 
echoes of the phrasing and rimes of Christis Kirk. In the sixth stanza 
of the latter poem appear these lines: 


Than Stevin come stoppand in with stendis®. . . 
Quhill that he oistit at bath the endis. 


Compare with this the following two couplets from a speech of Folie’s 


13 Jumps, long strides. 
4 Coughed. 
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in the highly indecent scene between Folie and Diligence near the end 
of Lindsay’s play: 

Scho riftit,* routit* and maid sic stends, 

Scho zeild!’ and gaid at baith the ends... 

Scho stumblit and stutterit with sic stends, 

That scho recantit'* at baith the ends. 

(Il. 4353-54, 4359-60) 
There can surely be no doubt about this parallel. Finally, in yet an- 
other passage Lindsay echoes the famous opening lines of Christis 
Kirk: 
Was nevir in Scotland hard nor sene 
Sic dansing nor deray . . . 

Lindsay puts the following words into the mouth of Spiritualitie, as he 
and his fellows are about to be stripped of their vestments: 


For quhy sic reformatioun as I weine 
Into Scotland was never hard nor seine. _ (Il. 3721-22) 


In the light of all of the evidence presented above, there can be 
no doubt that Lindsay drew freely upon Christis Kirk on the Grene in 
his morality play, just as he had done earlier in The Justing betuix 


James Watsoun and Jhone Barbour. It is worth noting, further, that 
nearly all of Lindsay’s borrowings from Christis Kirk appear in the 
Satyre in scenes where the subject matter, tone, and characters most 
nearly approximate those of Christis Kirk—that is, in scenes of slap- 
stick comedy and horseplay such as the one in which the Souter and 
the Tailor and their wives fight it out, or in comic scenes involving the 
clownish ‘‘vice” characters (Solace, Dissait, Folie, etc.). In other 
words, the borrowings come where we should most expect them. Hence, 
we may conclude that Lindsay, when he came to write one of these 
comic scenes, was naturally reminded of Christis Kirk, drew sugges- 
tions from the earlier poem, and recreated this Christis Kirk material 
in terms of his own particular dramatic purposes in the Satyre of 
the Thrie Estaits. 

Apart from the mere fact of Lindsay’s borrowings, his indebtedness 
to Christis Kirk is of broad significance in several ways. For one thing, it 
attests to the enormous vogue of Christis Kirk on the Grene in sixteenth- 

6 Belched. 

6 Bellowed. 


T Vielded. 
8 Discharged. 
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century Scotland. We know, of course, from other sources that this 
remarkable poem had caught the imagination of the Scottish people 
as perhaps no other single literary product of the Middle Ages had 
done. Lindsay’s debt to it is a further and most convincing illustration 
of the extent to which this poem had seeped into the consciousness of 
cultured Scots at least, and had become by the mid-sixteenth century 
a part of the national mind and memory. It should be recalled, further- 
more, that Christis Kirk was never printed until long after Lindsay’s 
death.!® He could have known the poem in manuscript only, a fact 
which suggests there must have been a wide and vigorous circulation 
of poetic manuscripts among literate Scots in the sixteenth century. 
Also, the link between Christis Kirk and the Satyre of the Thrie 
Estaits represents one more piece of evidence of the remarkable fight- 
ness of Scots literary tradition in the “golden age” of the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries, of the closely interwoven relationships 
between authors and genres, and of the tendency to work within 
traditional methods. Instances of kinship such as the one demonstrated 
here, though not of great importance in themselves, help to build up 
and clarify our total picture of the “old tradition” in Scots literature, 
and to strengthen our impression of continuing vitality in that lively 
and fascinating poetic world. 
ALLAN H. MACLAINE 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth 


19 The earliest known printing of Christis Kirk is dated 1643. See Wm. Geddie, 
A Bibliography of Middle Scots Poets, Scottish Text Soc., OS 61 (Edinburgh, 1912), 
P- 95- 





COLERIDGE ON PUNS: A NOTE TO HIS 
SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM 


NOT THE LEAST among Coleridge’s achievements as a critic is his re- 
appraisal of Shakespeare’s puns, but his success is a qualified one. 
Summarizing Coleridge’s position, Professor T. M. Raysor reminds us 
that “fone of his... most difficult tasks was the general defence of 
Shakespeare’s conceits, which earlier critics had almost unanimously 
condemned as contrary to the classical ideals of pure diction summed 
up in the word ‘correctness.’ ””! Professor Raysor accurately says that 
Coleridge defended puns on two grounds: first, that they were an 
Elizabethan convention, and, second and more important, that they 
are appropriate to the characters who utter them. While the first 
position, Coleridge realized, is only an explanation, the second is a 
justification. The historical argument tells us why the puns happen 
to be there, but the argument of appropriateness explains not only 
their origin but evaluates them and finds them necessary to the 
desired dramatic effect. A third attitude toward the puns should be 
mentioned here: Coleridge habitually insisted that the lewd puns in 
the Porter scene in Macbeth were not Shakespeare’s work. Fourth, if 
we may employ an argument from silence, Coleridge often passed 
quietly over some of Shakespeare’s puns, and these lapses are worth 
our attention. 

But Professor Raysor’s reference to “earlier critics’ can be some- 
what modified. However low the pun was in the Age of Reason, it 
had behind it a distinguished history and an enviable reputation. Aris- 
totle, who highly valued the ability to recognize differences in ap- 
parently similar things, noted in his Rhetoric the effectiveness of jokes 
which depend on a shift in the meaning of a word. Puns in comedy, 
however, are obviously appropriate, and it is not their presence in 
Aristophanes, Plautus, and (to a lesser degree) Terence, but in Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, and Euripides that may surprise us. When we con- 


1 Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), 1, xxxiii-iv, hence- 
forth abbreviated as SC. The following abbreviations for Coleridge’s works are used: 
Anima Poetae, ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge (London, 1895), AP; Biographia Literaria, 
with ... Aesthetical Essays, ed. J. Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), BL; Coleridge’s Miscel- 
laneous Criticism, ed. T. M. Raysor (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), MC; Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, ed. Ernest Hartley Coleridge (Boston, 1895), Letters; Philosophical 
Lectures, ed. Kathleen Coburn (London, 1949), PL; Table Talk and Omniana, ed. 
T. Ashe (London, 1923), Table Talk; Richard W. Armour and Raymond F. Howes, 


Coleridge the Talker (Ithaca, 1940), Talker; Unpublished Letters, ed. E. L. Griggs (New 
Haven, 1933), UL. 
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sider that Donne and Milton pun in serious contexts, we realize that 
wordplay has often been esteemed. 

Coleridge’s attitude toward ambiguous words is complex, but we 
can distinguish three strains, none of which can be ignored in studying 
his comments on Shakespeare’s quibbles.? As a man in social situations 
he enjoyed puns and punning; as a philosopher he detested distortions 
of language; as a student of Shakespeare he found explanations for 
some puns and ignored others. Of his own puns there are abundant 
examples in his letters and in the records of friends, and though he 
occasionally lessened the horror (but prolonged the pain) of a bad pun 
by apologizing for it, there exists ample proof justifying James Gil- 
man’s observation that “Coleridge was more humorous than witty 
in making puns” (Talker, p. 225). 

Some of Coleridge’s puns are inoffensive enough, however, and 
one or two are clever, as when he signs a piece of writing “Eornce, 
finding a “Punic Greek” meaning in the sound of S. T. C. He trans- 
lated the Greek ‘‘He hath stood,” i.e., he has taken a stand, but the 
pun loses some of its force when we learn that the word really means 
“he hath placed” (Letters, 1, 407). A second pun on his name, or 
rather, this time on his assumed name, supplies an amusing view of 
his military career. J. P. Collier records (one hopes the account is 
true) that he heard Coleridge make “an allusion to the appropriate- 
ness of his pseudo-nome, considering that he never could be taught to 
ride: as far as the horse was concerned, he was always a cumberback”’ 
(SC, 1, 50, n. 1). Unlike many of Coleridge’s other puns, this play 
on words is not pointless, for there is a genuine relation between the 
name and the attribute, and once we are familiar with the pun we 
cannot help thinking of it when our minds turn to Coleridge’s en- 
listment. But more often his puns establish relations of mere sound 
but of no sense. For example, writing to the Reverend John Estlin he 
says, ‘““Ask Hort (who hates a Conundrum)—Why a Murderer is 
like an unborn Jack-ass? Answer. He is an Ass-ass-in. i.e. Ass in an 
ass” (UL, 1, 53). The resemblance is purely vocal and does not broad- 

2 No detailed study of Coleridge on puns has been printed, I believe, though many 
scholars have touched on the subject. See, for example, L. A. Willoughby, ‘Coleridge 
as a Philologist,”” MLR, xxi (1936), 190. “Pun” is a post-Renaissance word, and thus in 
a way it is an inaccurate (though convenient) tag for a variety of rhetorical devices 
which play on words. For the date and probable derivation of the word see Leo Spitzer, 
“Pun,” JEGP, xxix (1950), 352-54. Sister Miriam Joseph’s Shakespeare’s Use of the 
Arts of Lamguage (New York, 1947) has valuable material on Shakespeare’s puns. 


James Brown’s interesting “Eight Types of Puns,” PMLA, txx1 (1956), was not pub- 
lished until after this article was completed. 
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en or deepen the meaning of either term, as the best puns (such as 
many of Shakespeare’s) do. The wordplay here is pointless, for in no 
way is it useful to think of a murderer as an unborn jackass, while a 
view of soldier Coleridge as a horse’s burden is in its own small way 
significant. 

Despite his joy in punning, when Coleridge concerned himself with 
philosophic problems one of his chief concerns was to draw distinc- 
tions rather than to make relations. A pun establishes a similarity 
between two categories normally not related, as between (to take 
Coleridge’s own examples) a murderer and an unborn ass, or a proper 
name and a lack of horsemanship. But philosophy, aiming at truth, 
seeks to lay bare false relationships and to find properly denotative 
words. Coleridge approves of those philosophers who, in the third and 
fourth centuries before Christ, sought ‘‘to guard the minds of the 
young pupils against the force of equivocation, of double meanings 
lying hid under the same word” (PL, p. 198). Coleridge, like Hamlet 
confronted by the gravedigger, was afraid that ‘“‘equivocation will 
undo us.”’ Fear of being thus undone drove Coleridge to invent sesqui- 
pedalian words and to refine (almost maddeningly) upon meanings. 
He damned as unsatisfactory the practice of giving a new meaning to 
an existing word partly because the result is vagueness and confusion 
and partly because an old word newly defined requires a “twofold 
exertion of mind in one and the same act” (BL, 11, 229). Margaret 
Wiley has recently drawn attention to Coleridge’s insistence that 
words—inadequate symbols—must be carefully used lest er rs in 
words (Coleridge is echoing Hobbes) result in errors in things. She 
calls to our attention Coleridge’s important statement in Aids to Re- 
flection that “to expose a sophism and to detect the equivocal or 
double meaning of a word is, in the great majority of cases, one and 
the same thing.’ 

A multiplicity of meanings in a single word, then, may be grist for 
the comedian’s mill but is no laughing matter for the philosopher. 
Ambiguous words or homonymic puns are but aspects of a phenome- 
non against which the philosopher must guard, and if the Elizabethan 
dramatists enjoyed using antanaclassis, the repetition of a word but 
with a new meaning, the philosopher must avoid it if progress is to be 
made. But one body of puns he vociferously defended in speech and 
in writing: Shakespeare’s (and to a lesser extent, Renaissance) 


3 Ed. Thomas Fenby (London, n.d.), p. xiii. See also p. 185. For Miss Wiley’s com- 
ment see her “Coleridge and the Wheels of Intellect,” PMLA, txvit (1952), 103. 
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quibbles. Hamlet’s “a little more than kin, and less than kind” 
prompted him to draw up a list of the classes of Shakespeare’s puns. 
Play on words either [due] to 1. exuberant activity of mind, as in Shakespeare’s 
higher comedy; [or] 2. imitation of it as a fashion, which has this to say for 
it—“Why is not this now better than groaning?”—or 3. contemptuous exul- 
tation in minds vulgarized and overset by their success, [like] Milton’s Devils; 
or 4. as the language of resentment, in order to express contempt—most 
common among the lower orders, and [the] origin of nicknames; or lastly, 
as the language of suppressed passion, especially of hardly smothered dislike. 
Three of these combine in the present instance [i.e., kin-kind]; and doubtless 
Farmer is right in supposing the equivocation carried on into ‘“‘too much 
in the sun.” (SC, 1, 22-23) 


The puns in the comedies raise no special problems, for their humor is 
their justification, although Coleridge occasionally suggests that the 
jokes are particularly suited to the speakers. But it should be noted 
that his view of the comedies was limited, and though it is true that 
puns are often appropriate to the speakers (i.e., the unwitting puns 
or malapropisms of low characters, the conscious wit of sophisticated 
characters, the aggressive puns of the disgruntled), there nevertheless 
remain some bawdy jokes spoken by heroines whom Coleridge regards 
as chaste and pure. 

Professor Raysor’s praise of Coleridge’s observations on Shake- 
speare’s puns doubtless refers chiefly to his justification of wordplay 
in tragedy, which indeed is a significant contribution to Shakespeare 
criticism. But Coleridge’s view that a pun reflects a particularly agi- 
tated state of mind has !imitations as well as virtues. Some characters 
in Shakespeare’s tragedies are consistently witty, and thus Mercutio’s 
last pun, though delivered with his last breath, is not essentially dif- 
ferent from earlier lines which help to establish his character. We 
should note, too, that the pun does not exist merely to characterize 
Mercutio, but to make a comment on life. The wit, vivacity, and ener- 
gy which we have seen will be stilled (become grave) by death (in the 
grave). Coleridge, however, finding a special justification for the pun 
in Mercutio’s condition, narrows the significance when he remarks on 
“the wit and raillery habitual to Mercutio struggling with the pain, 
giving so fine an effect to Romeo’s speech, and the whole so completely 
justifying him” (SC, 1, 10).‘ 


4 Coleridge also detected a pun in Scarus’ comment on his wound: “I had a wound 
here that was like a T, / But now ’tis made an H.”’ Coleridge says, ‘““His wound growing 
cold began to ache, which was then pronounced ‘aitch’’’ (MC, p. 451). Elsewhere 
(SC, 1, 83) he points out “that the word ‘aches’ was then a dissyllable—aitches.” 
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Because his comments on Gaunt’s puns in Richard IJ clearly out- 
line the bases of his approval of the wordplay of agitated minds they 
ought to be given at some length. 


. 


He that knows the state of the human mind in deep passion must know, 
that it approaches to that condition of madness, which is not absolute frenzy 
or delirium, but which models all things to one reigning idea; still it strays 
from the main subject of complaint, and still it returns to it, by a sort of 
irresistible impulse. . . . In the Scriptures themselves these plays upon words 
are to be found, as well as in the best works of the ancients, and in the most 
delightful parts of Shakespeare; and because this additional grace, not well 
understood, has in some instances been converted into a deformity—because 
it has been forced into places, where it is evidently improper and unnatural, 
are we therefore to include the whole application of it in one general con- 
demnation? (SC, m, 185) 


Though he commented several times on Gaunt’s puns, and justified 
them as the natural effects of ‘“‘the passion that carries off its excess by 
play on words” (SC, 1, 149), he might well have similarly related 
Richard’s puns to his character. Richard delights in words, and in 
critical situations he plays with them desperately, as when, called to 
meet Bolingbroke in the base court, his passion finds an outlet in a 
pun on the base court as that place where kings grow base. 

But it is in Hamlet’s puns that Coleridge finds his chief examples 
of wordplay as the product of an agitated mind. Commenting on 
Hamlet’s pun on kin-kind, Coleridge notes that Hamlet “begins with 
that play of words the complete absence of which characterizes Mac- 
beth” (SC, 1, 38). Elsewhere he notes that Hamlet’s puns on Polonius’ 
impersonation of Caesar slaughtered by Brutus in the Capitol (‘It 
was a brute part of him to kill so capital a calf there’’) are a means of 
conveying his “‘spite” (SC, 1, 30). According to the Collier report of 
the seventh lecture of the 1811-12 series, Coleridge elaborated on the 
idea that a person engaged in an argument may “when agitated by 
strong feeling, employ a term used by his adversary with a directly 
contrary meaning to that for which the adversary had resorted to it” 
(SC, 1, 139). In Omniana Coleridge says that “vindictive anger 
striving to ease itself by contempt [is] the most frequent origin of 





Coleridge’s knowledge is not esoteric, for J. P. Kemble had aroused the town’s ire by 
pronouncing the word in this manner. Incidentally, it is worth noting (by way of sup- 
porting Coleridge’s thesis that puns are natural to a man facing death) that Keats on 
30 November 1820 reported he “summoned up more puns, in a sort of desperation, in 
one week than in any year of my life’ (Letters of John Keats, ed. Maurice Buxton 
Forman [London, 1952], p. 529). 
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puns, next to that of scornful triumph exulting and insulting (see 
Paradise Lost, vi)” (Table Talk, p. 328). The reference to Milton is 
interesting, for Satan’s puns indisputably arise from anger and scorn, 
but it is worth noting that Milton did not always so use puns. In his 
own person as author he punned in Paradise Lost, and the “Nativity 
Ode” includes a pun on sun-son, common in religious poetry of the 
century.® 

As some of Milton’s puns indicate, Renaissance writers did not 
employ wordplay merely as a means of characterization, and though 
most of Shakespeare’s puns are appropriate to the speakers, many exist 
chiefly for the wit involved and are independent of the speakers. For 
example, Cleopatra’s “‘indeed!””—an exclamation of surprise that the 
eunuch Mardian has “‘affections”—is deftly picked up by Mardian 
and twisted into a joke: “Not in deed, madam, for I can do nothing / 
But what indeed is honest to be done.’”’ Mardian’s pun, if taken as an 
index of character, would indicate a daring impertinence in the court of 
an absolute and passionate monarch. Cleopatra, however, ignores the 
pun, for the witticism exists not to characterize Mardian, I think, but 
only as part of the sexual background of the play. This is only to say 
that Shakespeare does not always do several things at once, and that 
a pun may exist to afford humor or to establish a relation between two 
ideas rather than to characterize the speaker, just as the First Mur- 
derer’s description of the traveler hastening at evening (Macbeth, m1, 
ili, 5-7) is better taken as a lyrical piece of stage setting than as an 
indication that the speaker is a gifted and sensitive soul. 

Coleridge’s assumption that the characters are portrayed realis- 
tically leads him to justify in terms of character all puns he accepts. 
The romantic habit has persisted, and modern critics have sometimes 
endeavored to find support for the eccentricities of dramatic figures 
(often due to Elizabethan dramatic conventions) in the notebooks 
of psychologists. Miss M. M. Mahood, for example, is quite as con- 
vinced as Coleridge that Shakespeare’s uncomic puns clearly reveal 
character, and she therefore dismisses Dr. Johnson’s famous objec- 
tions to them by saying that far from violating “reason, propriety, 
and truth” they indicate Shakespeare’s commitment to life-as-it-is, 
rather than to life-as-it-should-be.* To ascertain what life is, Miss 

5 See Paradise Lost, v1, 578. For another of Coleridge’s allusions to the puns of the 


fallen angels, see Cecil C. Seronsy, ‘‘Coleridge’s Marginalia in Lamb’s Copy of Daniel’s 
Poetical Works,” HLB, vit (1953), 109. 


* “The Fatal Cleopatra: Shakespeare and the Pun,” Essays in Criticism, 1 (1951), 
198. 
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Mahood turns to the pages of Freud, wherein verbal wit is explained 
as the outlet for repressed impulses of the tense, the aggressive, the 
sceptical, and so forth. She amplifies this concept and includes other 
states of mind and other kinds of puns but emphasizes the relation of 
character to pun. Thus, ‘‘Lady Macbeth’s puns are the voluntary 
wordplay of a totally self-possessed mind.”’ But against her reading 
of the character behind the pun we might set Kenneth Muir’s sugges- 
tion that Lady Macbeth’s pun on gild-guilt ‘was intended . . . to sug- 
gest the overwrought condition of Lady Macbeth’s nerves and her 
contempt for her husband’s lack of control.’’® This is at least as con- 
vincing as Miss Mahood’s opinion, but though opposed to each other, 
both interpretations rest on the single assumption that the pun is 
natural to the character. A different explanation may be useful. F. P. 
Wilson has suggested that while the pun “‘underlines her determina- 
tion,” it also ‘‘gives to her departure from the stage something of the 
emphasis and dignity of a rhyming couplet.””® Effective puns in Shake- 
speare are not necessarily imitations (as Coleridge thought) of puns in 
life, any more than the images used by dramatic characters are the 
images we use in our speech. Shakespeare’s men speak in blank verse 
or sometimes in couplets, but we do not; is it not possible—and plausi- 
ble—that their puns are not imitations of our wit and language but 
attempts at producing an effect beyond that evoked by a mere repro- 
duction of life? 

Coleridge’s silences sometimes tell the student of his criticism as 
much as his involuted sentences. He does not comment on hundreds 
of puns, even clusters of puns, partly through ignorance of Elizabethan 
English, partly through carelessness, and partly through squeamish- 
ness. He several times observed that Macbeth contains no puns, usually 
noting that the Porter’s equivocations were not from Shakespeare’s 
hand (SC, 1, 38, 75, 78, 80; MC, p. 45). Early editors had relegated 
the Porter’s lines to a footnote, so Coleridge’s judgment against the 
authenticity of the text is not new, though we might note that his 
acceptance of the traditional view was perhaps based on his unwilling- 
ness to attribute coarse sexual humor to Shakespeare. But Macbeth 
has dozens of puns elsewhere, some of which (gild-guilt, surcease- 
success, deer-dear) are obvious even to the casual reader who has no 


7 Ibid., p. 201. 
8 “The Uncomic Pun,” Cambridge Journal, 111 (1950), 474. 


* “Shakespeare and the Diction of Common Life,’ Proceedings of the British 
Academy, xxvii (1941), 14. 
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special linguistic training. Professor Raysor calls to our attention 
Schlegel’s similar erroneous statement about the absence of puns, but 
probably the most likely explanation for Coleridge’s error is simply 
that although he never hesitated to discourse on Macbeth he had not 
read the drama closely in preparation for his lectures. Crabb Robin- 
son’s comments in the winter of 1811 are illuminating. He recorded in 
his diary that Coleridge had ‘‘the habit of chewing the cud of his past 
lectures,” and a month later, in a letter to Mrs. Clarkson, he revealed 
the obvious fact that Coleridge had not re-examined the plays but 
was rehashing old ideas without reference to the text. “He will not 
look into Shakespeare. The Morgans are continually laying the book 
in his way; but as if spell-bound, he cannot prepare himself for his 
lecture” (SC, 11, 226). The repetition in Coleridge’s critical writing is 
not due merely to Raysor’s presentation of various accounts of the 
lectures: despite occasional borrowings from Schlegel and perhaps 
Lamb, Coleridge was not long a bee, but soon became a spider. 

Coleridge’s evaluation of Shakespeare’s puns, then, is important 
not only for the light it sheds on the plays but for what it tells us about 
Coleridge. The concept—trestated by Coleridge’s successors, the psy- 
chologically oriented critics—that puns in tragedy are acceptable 
because they imitate a character’s agitated mind must be modified, 
and wordplay must be partly studied against a background of 
Renaissance rhetorical devices. Secondly, Coleridge’s failure to exam- 
ine a sufficient number of puns and his repeated appeal to a few fa- 
miliar instances suggest that his comments, however full of insight, 
are partial. Furthermore, his insistence that punning in tragedy is 
usually a sign of a distracted mind probably owes much to his dis- 
trust, as a philosopher, of persons who are not careful to control the 
ambiguities of language. As a literary critic he realized that Shake- 
speare’s puns are integral parts of the dramas, but as a philosopher 
he echoes Lorenzo at Belmont: ‘How every fool can play upon the 
word.” He reached a compromise, attributing the puns to overwrought 
minds, but his explanation, though the best at its time, is no longer 
a safe foundation for modern study. 


SYLVAN BARNET 
Tufis University 





SOURCES OF CANADIAN ENGLISH 


A DEFINITIVE history of the English language in Canada is yet to be 
written, and few scholars would attempt to write it at present. The 
vast amount of preliminary work necessary for such a history has 
not been done. 

Of course, this leaves the field wide open to theorists of all kinds 
because it is difficult to disprove by documented evidence what 
they propose without such evidence. But it will be unfortunate, to say 
the least, if any such theory of the nature and origins of Canadian 
English' should gain acceptance just because it happens to fill a gap. 

One current and popular theory of the nature and origins of Ca- 
nadian English states simply that “Canadian English is a branch of 
American English’” and that it has its origins in the eighteenth cen- 
tury American English which the Loyalists brought to Canada: “The 
Loyalists had molded Canada... set its social standards, among 
which was its language.’”* Any objections to this placing of emphasis 
on early rather than on later American influence are immediately 
countered by a further statement that “The continuing influence of 
the United States has also been a factor that cannot be ignored, al- 
though Canada’s sense of inferiority and pride has generally kept it as 
slight as possible.’’* As a matter of fact, most Canadians would stress 
this later influence without feeling inferior about it. 

A much more moderate view and one that does not try to find the 
origins of all forms of Canadian English in Loyalist speech says: “Our 
present knowledge of Canadian English suggests that, by and large, 
Canada is an extension of the northern speech area of the United 
States” and “To a great extent what is not American about Ontario 
English has been brought from the Old Country directly.”*> However, 
even this view seems to deny any independent development to 
Canadian English, although admitting it to American English. But it 
is not difficult to show that in vocabulary Canadian English has de- 
veloped several independent features.® 

' Assuming that a number of Canadians do speak a form of English that is neither 
exclusively British nor exclusively American. 

2M. W. Bloomfield, “Canadian English and Its Relation to Eighteenth Century 
American Speech,” JEGP, xiv (1948), 59. 

5 Bloomfield, p. 6r. 

* Bloomfield, p. 62. 

5 W. S. Avis, “Speech Differences Along the Ontario-United States Border,” 
Journal of the Canadian Linguistic Association, October, 1954, pp. 13-15. 


*C. J. Lovell, “‘Whys and Hows of Collecting for the Dictionary of Canadian 
English,” Journal of the Canadian Linguistic Association, October, 1955, pp. 3-9- 
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Nobody, least of all Canadians, will deny the tremendous influence 
of American on Canadian English, particularly in recent years. But 
the “Loyalist theory” of the course and extent of that influence is no 
more satisfactory than is the theory that Canadian English is an 
extension of northern American English. 

The “Loyalist theory” itself rests upon certain assumptions which 
may very well turn out to be misguided. And even where they might 
be true, they cannot possibly be applied to Canadian English every- 
where: 

(1) The theory assumes that the three major American dialects 
did not develop until after the departure of the Loyalists, and yet it 
insists that Loyalist speech was markedly different from eighteenth- 
century English in the Maritimes. 

(2) In its anxiety to stress Loyalist influence, the theory skips 
over the fact that General American English and Canadian English 
are now both closer to Northern than to Southern British English, a 
fact which might point to a later Northern British influence on General 
American and on Canadian English. 

(3) The theory largely ignores the possibility that many so-called 
“Americanisms” in some areas of Canadian English may be directly 
descended from eighteenth-century British English. There is nothing 
to prevent one from taking the view that the unrounded vowel often 
heard in mot, for example, or the “‘flat a”’ of dance in Canadian English 
are due to early British influence. 

(4) The theory denies any place in the early history of the English 
language in Canada to British settlers and soldiers between 1713 and 
1766, to the British soldiers who became settlers, and to the influen- 
tial British officers, clergy, and teachers in Canada after the coming 
of the Loyalists. These people, of direct British origin, might be ex- 
pected to have set social standards, including the language. 

(5) It assumes that the Loyalists did have a well-developed set 
of speech habits and that these were adopted by all later settlers and 
were then spread across Canada. No documented evidence of the 
existence, continued history, and spreading of these habits of speech 
is offered. 

(6) The theory tends to minimize the great influence of later set- 
tlements which profoundly influenced Canada and, presumably, 
Canadian speech. During the fifty years after 1772 thousands of Scot- 
tish immigrants entered the Maritimes, Upper Canada, and the Red 
River Valley. In 1803 Selkirk sent his settlers to Prince Edward 
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Island. In 1846 some go,000 Irish people entered Canada. Between 
1815 and 1850 some 800,000 people from the British Isles came to 
British North America. As a Canadian historian has said: ‘“The Great 
Immigration completely changed the Nature of the British North 
American colonies, swamping the old Loyalist and American com- 
munities with Irishmen, Scotsmen, and Englishmen... .’’? And fur- 
ther, “The Pioneers were British. They outnumbered the Loyalists 
and made all the Provinces, except Quebec, British.’’ 

In 1896 about three million people migrated to the West of 
Canada: of these one million came from Britain, one million from the 
U.S.A., and one million from countries where English was not spoken. 

(7) The “Loyalist theory” assumes, with no evidence, that in 
general “‘one type of English is spread over Canada’s 3,000 mile pop- 
ulated belt’’® and that this, of necessity, must be General American. 

(8) It assumes, like the other theory, that the English language 
in Canada has developed nothing of its own: for example, ‘‘The differ- 
ences between Canadian and General American vocabularies . . . are 
not numerous.”!® Here, unfortunately, the kind of words used to 
“prove” this point are not taken from things distinctively Canadian. 
They are the usual, trivial elevator-lift, truck-lorry business that merely 
shows that Canadians can draw on American as well as on British 
English, the stock examples of those who sing the old song that where 
Canadian English is not British, it must be American. But Manitoba 
wave, Digby chicken, Athens of Canada, splake, aboiteau, droke are 
neither British nor American English. 

This matter of vocabulary is an important one for historians both 
of Canadian English and of American English. Recent articles in the 
Journal of Canadian Linguistic Association" not only point to a very 
considerable vocabulary of Canadian English but also raise suspicion 
about certain entries in the Dictionary of Americanisms and the Dic- 
tionary of American English which claim an American origin for words 
having their source in Canada. 

So far as matters other than vocabulary are concerned, it is obvi- 
ous that the “Loyalist theory” of the nature and origins of Canadian 
English is built on shaky foundations. And it would, perhaps, be a 


7 A. R. M. Lower, Colony to Nation (London, 1946), p. 184. 

§ D. Dickie, The Great Adventure (London, 1950), p. 267. 

® Bloomfield, op. cit., p. 63. 

© Bloomfield, p. 62. 

" By C. J. Lovell, March and October, 1955. My information on vocabulary is 
taken from Mr. Lovell’s articles. 
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mistake to accept in toto the idea that “Canadian English is basically 
eighteenth-century American English modified by Southern Standard 
English and the English taught by Scots school teachers.’’” 

For the present, nobody can say much with safety except to point 
out certain lines along which investigations might proceed. Findings 
will be bound to cause modifications and changes; but then, that is 
what findings are for. 

Obviously both British and American English have had a tre- 
mendous influence in Canada, and there is no doubt that American 
influence on Canadian English is increasing. However, the complexity 
of the settlement of Canada makes it dangerous for an investigator to 
assume that an influence that can be dated for one area will necessarily 
be valid for another area or that an early influence will not prove to 
have been modified. 

The immediate origins of the English language in Canada are not 
the same for all areas, and it might be necessary to deal separately 
with Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, then with Ontario and 
New Brunswick, and finally with the West. Newfoundland is a sep- 
arate problem; so, perhaps, is Cape Breton. 

In Nova Scotia the immediate origins of Canadian English, no 
matter how small their ultimate influence for the rest of Canada, must 
be sought in the eighteenth-century British English of the early set- 
tlers and soldiers and also in the speech of American settlers, where 
and if this differed significantly from eighteenth-century British Eng- 
lish. 

In Ontario the immediate basis of Canadian English is to be 
found in Loyalist speech, which also influenced the Maritimes. But 
here one must proceed carefully. The later and more extensive 
Pioneer settlements may have destroyed Loyalist speech influence; 
and Americanisms may have to be traced to a more modern source. 
Moreover, here, too, eighteenth-century British influence must be 
given some consideration. 

Although the West of Canada was pioneered from Ontario, it was 
not settled from there. The origins of Canadian English in the West 
are, perhaps, likely to be the easiest of all to find: in nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century British English (Standard and dialects), in Scots, 
and in nineteenth- and twentieth-century American. 

We must not deny to the English language in Canada the possi- 
bility of independent development. In vocabulary, Canadian English 


2 Bloomfield, p. 62. 
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has often proceeded independently; and it may well have done so in 
pronunciation and in syntax, at least in certain areas. The influence of 
many non-English-speaking settlers on English may be considerable 
in some places. 

The matter of uniformity of present-day Canadian English re- 
mains to be investigated, too. It is unlikely that any significant and 
large regional varieties have developed—although the speech of Vic- 
toria is not that of Toronto. 

But in all these things it would be a pity to force conclusions; and 
we must wait for fuller studies than we now have. 


M. H. SCARGILL 
University of Alberta 





BOOK REVIEWS 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ALEXANDER Pope. Edited by George Sherburn. 
5 vols. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1956. $33.60. 


ALL READERS of eighteenth-century literature have been waiting for the 
publication of Professor Sherburn’s edition of Alexander Pope’s letters—the 
first edition since that of Whitwell Elwin and W. J. Courthope, published 
between the years 1871 and 1886. Their expectations have not been disap- 
pointed. Professor Sherburn’s knowledge of Pope and his times, as well as 
his scholarly deftness, have combined to produce an achievement of the first 
order—one of the most important contributions to the study of eighteenth- 
century literature and life to appear in many decades. And we are indebted 
to the Oxford University Press for its support and superb execution of this 
publication. 

The editor’s exhaustive search has produced original autographs of 
letters previously printed from doubtful sources as well as new letters—he 
has increased by about one-third the number found in Elwin and Courthope. 
More letters will undoubtedly turn up (a new edition of letters always calls 
forth what has defied a thorough search); but one may doubt that further 
discoveries can in any significant way alter the picture of Pope which emerges 
from Sherburn’s edition. In giving the texts of the letters, the editor has wisely 
chosen to reproduce exactly what Pope wrote, whenever possible; and this 
involves the preservation even of patent absurdities in spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and punctuation. He argues that his care for the original is necessitated 
by the suspicion that has attached to Pope’s editings of his letters; and it is 
refreshing to find an editor who has not been so terrified by the spectre of 
the general reader that he is incapable of preserving the text he is supposed 
to present. 

To assist those who will refer to his edition Sherburn has provided an 
index, which makes up the bulk of the fifth volume, and explanatory notes 
printed, happily, at the bottom of each page, instead of at the end of a 
section or volume. The index is exhaustive—a model of care for the reader’s 
use. In a single alphabet there are entries for all persons or places mentioned 
in the letters; and under these entries there are topical headings. The section 
devoted to London is typical in its usefulness: it makes readily available 
materials not only for reconstructing the poet’s life in town almost street by 
street but also for a social history of the city. The entries under Pope’s name 
are naturally the most complete—they take up forty-two pages of double- 
column listing—and they are divided into general groups: biographical data; 
works; letters; villa, gardens, and grotto; rambles and visits; Pope’s character 
and favourite topics; reading; and portraits of Pope and his friends. (Prefac- 
ing these entries there is a note indicating the pages on which the materials 
thus sorted can be found; but through an unfortunate printer’s oversight 
the page numbers are in this particular instance in error.) The explanatory 
notes at the bottom of each page of text will seem meagre to some readers. 
Pope’s letters are, however, not of the sort requiring copious explanations; 
and the notes tell us all we need to know. 

Professor Sherburn has arranged the letters in a single chronological 
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order; and he has thus improved upon Elwin and Courthope, who arranged 
the letters by correspondents. The commitment to this ordering created, 
however, a major editorial problem—that of assigning a chronological posi- 
tion to a mass of inadequately dated letters. Pope habitually dated his corre- 
spondence incompletely. He normally omitted the year; and at times he 
wrote down only the day of the week. Postmarks sometimes help the editor 
with the month and day, not the year; but these aids are usually absent. 
A few of the recipients, the more systematic ones, endorsed their letters; but 
this assistance is wanting more often than it is provided. Commonly the 
dating must depend upon internal evidence, allusions to events, people, and 
places that can be chronologically fixed. The editor’s knowledge of Pope’s 
biography, his familiarity with the personalities and events of Pope’s day, 
and his rare ability to use evidence shrewdly make up a combination that 
gives him an important advantage in this aspect of his task. The rewards of 
fixing a date for many letters are, from the point of view of the total work, 
often infinitesimal; but the editor has lavished care upon every letter, how- 
ever thankless the task. His group of undateables is limited to thirteen out of 
2,100 letters; for he admittedly has preferred giving a letter a chronological 
placing to the inclusion of it among the small group of undateables appended 
to the third volume. He argues, with reason, that the questionable placing of 
a letter, rather than the inclusion of it in limbo, is more likely to promote 
argument and the eventual fixing of a date. Undoubtedly this method has its 
dangers; for many of those who work with the letters will accept all too 
readily the editor’s ordering in doubtful cases, in spite of his cautionary 
remarks. Nevertheless, inquiring and curious readers will find it more helpful 
to have a doubtful letter placed, as here, in a hypothetical context where the 
evidence for its position immediately surrounds it. I would question the cau- 
tion that has led the editor to include two or three letters in the group of 
undateables when there is in them some slight evidence for a tentative plac- 
ing. Pedantic though it may be, I also believe that the rationale for dating 
every undated letter ought to be presented in a footnote. Often when the 
evidence for dating is quite clear in the text of these letters themselves, the 
editor has not given an explanation; and the omission may cause some un- 
necessary uncertainty and confusion. 

A major triumph of the new edition, apart from its editorial excellence, 
is, I think, the fact that Pope emerges from it as a letter-writer of the first 
order. There are limitations upon his talent, to be sure. Certainly Pope had 
little interest in reportage or laughable social detail. His earliest letters are, 
moreover, marred by a self-conscious, deliberate, and rather painful striving 
after wit and conceit; and some of his later letters are showpieces lacking in 
spontaneity and ease. Nevertheless, such letters are not representative or 
typical, as Sherburn’s collection readily shows. Pope soon got over his efforts 
to be witty; as he told Swift, “I ceas’d to be a witty writer; as either my 
experience grew on the one hand, or my affection to my correspondents on 
the other.” And the majority of his later letters were hastily and casually 
written in the belief that correspondence should be “a Memorandum at 
Seasonable Intervals between Friend & Friend.’’ He wrote to interesting 
people for the most part, though we can’t overlook that dull fool, Aaron 
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Hill! Pope’s gift for the pregnant image or epigram, so remarkable in his 
poetry, often gives vitality to his casual compositions; and while he was 
inclined to be serious rather than gay in his letters as in his life, good humor 
lends a sparkle to some of his letters. It is found in the high spirits that often 
expressed themselves in exchanges among the members of the Scriblerus group, 
in the good-natured jesting with maids of honor, in the comic account of a 
chance meeting with the publisher Bernard Lintot on the road to Oxford, 
in a fondness for parody, or in the wry remark, to Swift, on Bolingbroke’s 
rusticity at Dawley Farm: “Now his Lordship is run after his Cart, I have 
a moment left to my self to tell you, that I overheard him yesterday agree 
with a Painter for 200 1. to paint his country-hall with Trophies of Rakes, 
spades, prongs, &c. and other ornaments merely to countenance his calling 
this place a Farm.” Pope’s interest in gardening, painting, and architecture 
combined with his gift for verbal description often results in some stunning 
picturesque descriptions, of which his account of a journey from Bath to 
Bristol (contained in two letters to Martha Blount, written November 109, 
1739, and November 24, 1739) is most remarkable for its variety and vivid- 
ness. 

Pope’s letters are of high quality, too, because they are about Alexander 
Pope who was an interesting and unusual person. Pope said of them, “You 
see my letters are scribbled with all the carelessness and inattention imag- 
inable: my style, like my soul, appears in its natural undress before my friend.” 
This conception of the proper business of the letter-writer, combined with 
the single chronological order in which the editor has placed them, allows 
us to see Pope developing and moving among his friends and publishers more 
vividly than before. His letters are, in Pope’s words used of another, “a 
monument of his mind and a more perfect image of himself.” The less amiable 
side of his character, which has always been emphasized too much, is there, 
the stratagems, the indirection, the mean equivocations; but there are also 
other qualities which tend to reduce the importance of these unattractive 
traits. One aspect of his temperament which strikes the reader of his letters 
is the essentially reflective character of his mind. Naturally, since he was 
dedicated to literature—as dedicated as John Keats—he wrote much about 
poetry, literature, and criticism. His early letters, especially those to William 
Walsh and Henry Cromwell, are filled with somewhat pedantic commentary 
on classical authors or critical problems that claimed the attention of the 
day, the limitations of Statius, the beauties of Homer and Ovid, how far the 
liberty of borrowing may extend, the proper rules for the heroic couplet. 
His later letters contain more perceptive and illuminating commentary. 
His remarks on his own limitations, aspirations, and work as a recognized 
poet are especially worth reading: his explanation of his unwillingness to 
write a pastoral comedy, his defence of particular as opposed to general satire, 
his confession that he had “long had an inclination to tell a fairy tale, the 
more wild and exotic the better,”’ his comments to Swift on the quality of 
moral poetry as poetry, his explanation to Jacob Tonson of the distinction 
between literal truth and artistic truth. 

Pope was a moralist as well as a poet; and he frequently used his letters 
as vehicles for expressing ideas about life and conduct. He moved, generally, 
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on a higher intellectual level than did many other letter-writers of his time. 
It was Swift who remarked that from Pope’s letters “there might be collected 
the best system that ever was wrote for the conduct of human life.’”’ Since 
Pope thought of correspondence as “talking on paper,” his reflections were 
sometimes the truisms current in his day; and since the aim of his corre- 
spondence was also to please, he often told his friends merely what they 
wanted to hear. Nevertheless, he was quite capable of thinking for himself. 
He made shrewd observations on the characters and conduct of his con- 
temporaries; and he could state clearly and defend vigorously moral ideals 
in which he believed. As the child of his age his vision was adjusted primarily 
to man as a member of society; he had little concern for the strife and agonies 
of human hearts. But his conception of man as a social being was inherently 
noble. He himself, in his own private life, did not always live up to the ideals 
frequently voiced in his letters; but his age was more tolerant and wiser than 
ours in rejecting the supposition that a man can practise what he preaches. 

Many of Pope’s letters are concerned with purely practical everyday 
matters, the business of taking care of routine affairs. For a semi-invalid Pope 
was an incredibly active man. He was a perpetual peripatetic, going back and 
forth from Twickenham to London, visiting the estates of his noble friends, 
or merely paying calls on his neighbors. He worked at his own garden and 
superintended the landscape ventures of others. He watched closely over 
his financial affairs; and he supervised arrangements for the publication of 
his writings. He was an indefatigably kind person, as Professor Sherburn 
remarks in the Introduction to his edition; and he assiduously sought to 
forward the interests of others. He corrected the verses, or plays, of other 
poets; he helped Mrs. Howard in her desire to acquire some land and he was 
ready to arrange the acquisition of Scots cattle for Lord Bathurst’s son. 
He sought the assistance of his noble friends in providing for his own rela- 
tives; he begged Oxford dons to be kind to sons of friends. He occasionally 
gave wise counsel to the leaders of the opposition to Sir Robert Walpole. He 
wrote poetry that often involved “research,” which he performed himself or 
for which he superintended the activities of others; he worked on the family 
papers of the Countess of Burlington. 

Because of Pope’s multifarious activities and his tendency to record 
these activities in his letters, his correspondence presents a vivid picture 
of the life of his times. The early letters give us a view of coffee-house society 
in the reign of Queen Anne and of the literary giants of the Restoration, now 
in the twilight of their days attempting to readjust to a new literary and 
social order. The later letters give us a view of the life of the land:d gentry 
under Sir Robert Walpole and of their efforts to face up to a nev economic 
and political system. Pope’s letters, because they are “talkin, . paper,” 
are an introduction to the idiom of social intercourse. Since in 1is edition 
we have letters to Pope and since Pope wrote to correspondents on topics of 
mutual interest, a number of eighteenth-century figures achieve through 
them a character and vitality that they otherwise might not hive. Pope was 
involved in more than a usual number of controversies; and is conduct in 
these quarrels as revealed in his letters is a representative picture of con- 
temporary human relationships. His letters reveal the varied kinds of per- 
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sonal difficulties which a man of the time might fall into, as well as the 
remedies commonly sought. Pope’s descriptions of his peregrinations and 
his visits, his acknowledgments of favors, his expressions of sympathy, his 
jests, his sentiments bring before us an unforgettable picture of the mannered 
ways, the sensibility, and the quality of warm human attachments existing 
in his day. 

It is true that Pope moved largely in the world of the moderately well- 
to-do. But he was admitted on terms of intimacy with the more distinguished 
and substantial nobility. It is these two worlds that move before us most 
clearly in his letters. One feels that here are “the best people” of the day, 
and it is significant that Pope who “lived among the great” should write 
to them what involves no great amount of social gossip and, comparatively 
speaking, none of the dirty jokes that Horace Walpole loved. There were other 
social groups that Pope’s letters scarcely touch; but these groups have found 
other historians. Pope’s social circle, which emerges from his letters, did not 
appear significantly in his own satires, or in the letters of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and Horace Walpole, or in the memoirs of Lord Hervey, or in the 
pages of the periodical essayists. It was a world inhabited by substantial yet 
normal people, a world which, though lacking in dramatic and bizarre interest, 
had its own distinctive charm. It had no contemporary novelist; but Pope 
in his letters provides a good substitute. 


RoBERT W. ROGERS 
University of Illinois 


Tue UNity oF THE CANTERBURY TALES. By Ralph Baldwin. (Anglistica, V.) 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955. Pp. 112. Dan. Kr. 14.50 
(10.50 for subscribers to the series). 


THIS MONOGRAPH suggests that the theme of pilgrimage is what makes for 
unity in the Canterbury Tales. The argument rests largely on the General 
Prologue and on Fragment X (the Parson’s Prologue and Tale, and the 
Retraction). The author urges upon us the religious implications of spring 
and pilgrimage as these are suggested in the liturgical calendar, in the GP, 
and elsewhere in medieval literature, and reminds us that Chaucer concludes 
the Tales with the Parson delivering a sermon at journey’s end to teach the 
pilgrims that salvation through penitence should be their main concern. 
Further, he believes that Chaucer’s Canterbury pilgrimage should be taken 
as a metaphor, and the Tales as a sort of pélerinage de la vie humaine. 

The chief Chaucerian evidence for this latter view, it seems to me, con- 
sists of words assigned to the Parson in his Prologue: 


And Jhesu, for his grace, wit me sende 
To shewe yow the wey, in this viage, 
Of thilke parfit glorious pilgrymage 
That highte Jerusalem celestial. 
(X 48-51; Robinson’s edition) 


These lines are extremely crucial to Mr. Baldwin’s thesis—so much so, I feel, 
that in a sense the volume as a whole amounts to annotation of the one pas- 
sage. It is not cited until p. 91 (during the discussion of Pars. Prol.); and 
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in so delaying it, the author agrees with Chaucer. Yet I should prefer to 
make a special point of the position of the crucial lines, and say that they 
come so late in the tales as to cast some doubt on the view that Chaucer had 
a salvation metaphor in the forefront of his mind from the very start. Such 
a nod in the direction of D. W. Robertson, Jr. as is given in the Introduction 
(p. 16)! is not enough to establish Robertson’s principles as the accepted 
basis of discussion, and is neither here nor there where the special problem 
of CT-as-metaphor is concerned. The chief objection to Baldwin’s thesis— 
with regard to both unity and metaphor—is the large amount of varied ma- 
terial, some of it rather worldly, between prologue and epilogue (as Baldwin 
calls Fragment X). Not very convincing is the attempt to dispose of all tales 
and prologues other than the Parson’s in a sentence or two: 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrimage becomes, and this is the sovrasenso, the pilgrimage 
of the life of man. This makes the diversity of the tales part of its structure. The 
waywardness and frailty of the characters, the too human gropings and anguish, the 
tears and tumult, diversions and banter, the self-indulgences and the heroism, tensions 
and tenderness, the hypocrisies and rue: these are the actions of the feckless creature 
man in his human comedy. (p. 92) 


On this basis, any group of randomly selected and extremely diverse stories 
might be said to have unity, just so long as they dealt with the world and its 
people. Chaucer himself (if indeed the Retraction is his) would seem to have 
a sounder approach: he frankly recognizes a certain lack of unity when he 
cancels some of the tales because they are conducive to sin. In less pious 
mood, the poet seems willing to accord the Miller’s and Reeve’s Tales unity 
of another sort—that which they gain through their relationship to the 
Knight’s Tale, against which they sparkle with effects of ironic comparison 
and contrast in plot, characterization, theme, and style. With the Marriage 
Group in mind, too, I would say that there are various themes and effects 
tending to unify various parts of the CT, and that among these is the theme 
of pilgrimage, which links the GP and Fragment X. 

Mr. Baldwin is at his best, in my opinion, in creating for us the devotional 
atmosphere of the last fragment and in calling to mind the religious associa- 
tions of ll. 1-18 of the GP. These accomplishments are perhaps merely 
incidental to the task of supporting his thesis, but are not to be the less valued 
on that account. For example: 


If the pilgrims could forget themselves, under the hearty encouragings of the Host, so 
far as to “‘pleye by the weye,” then it behooved the Parson, the professional admonisher 
and mediator, to recall them to the realization that the weye was a via, that play had to 
be remedied by a Christian work, that fable had to give place to morality, that the 
readiness is all; that death is precarious for the Christian not so much in its inevitability 
as in its unexpectedness, because the state of grace must be maintained up to and at the 
moment of death.” (p. 93; author’s footnote, quoted in part below) 


1 “Tt (the mediaeval poem) had a lying surface meaning (cortex) covering an inner 
truth (nucleus). The surface meaning (cortex or sensus) might be interpreted to reveal a 
doctrinal truth (sententia) which was, in Christian poetry, always an aspect of Charity’’ 
is quoted from D. W. Robertson, Jr., “Some Medieval Literary Terminology, with 
Special Reference to Chrétien de Troyes,” SP, xtvu (1951), 691. 
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The passage has a flavor both medieval and modern; the timelessness of 
Catholicism, and hence one reason for the lasting appeal of the Tale, is 
suggested by the author’s finding support (as in footnote 20 just men- 
tioned) in religious works of apparently recent vintage: 
de Lubac, Henri, S.J. Catholicism. Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard, New 
York, 1950... 
Garrigou-LaGrange, Reginald, O.P. The Three Ages of the Interior Life, Vol. I. 
Translated by Sister M. Timothea O’Doyle, O.P. St. Louis, 1949. 
———. Providence. Translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B. St. Louis, 1947. 
(“Bibliography’’; p. 111) 


It is well, too, for us to see the drama of the Parson’s earnest endeavor to 
win souls for Christ, and for us to have assistance in relating the sermon to 
sins and foibles that the pilgrims have exhibited earlier (pp. 101-104). (In- 
cidentally, with reference to p. 103, the Parson’s “... it semeth that ye 
thynke that the cursede Jewes ne dismembred nat ynough the preciouse 
persone of Crist”—X 591—can be linked not only with the Parson’s having 
rebuked the Host for swearing, but also, and more strikingly, with the 
Pardoner’s bathetic use of the same idea: “Hem thoughte that Jewes rente 
hym noght ynough”—VI 47s.) 

The section on spring as a time of regeneration, pilgrimage, and redemp- 
tion supplies for Chaucer’s words many connotations which for the modern 
reader are apt to be lacking; e.g.: 


The solar year was, and is, the vehicle by which the Church expresses Christian redemp- 
tion. . .. The celestial and chthonic rhythms beat as triumphant cymbals, and sym- 
bols, of salvation, with the progressive dispersal of the darknesses by “Christus, sol,” 
Christ, the sun, in the spring of the year. . . . Christ is the Light of the World, and to 


set forth on a pilgrimage in the spring is to walk in the Way and in the Light. (pp. 25, 
28) 


Such sentences—decidedly off the beaten path of scholarly writing—are 
rather like prose poems, and are enjoyable for their own sake. 

Still, throughout most of the pages on style and characterization in the 
GP, it is difficult or impossible to relate a given point to the general argument, 
and the task of doing so is left to the reader; some of the observations con- 
cerning medieval rhetoric or the medieval outlook lead to no very definite 
conclusions about Chaucer; and some passages are unduly obscure. The reader 
who wishes to test these generalizations might see what he can make of the 
paragraph beginning “‘With the later theorists...” on p. 30, or might 
analyze pp. 35-48 for their devious progress toward the metaphor theme, 
which, though it appears to be the raison d’éire for the whole section, is con- 
cealed until pp. 47-48. In Chaucer’s 

Me thynketh it acordaunt to resoun, 

To telle yow al the condicioun 

Of ech of hem, so as it semed me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what degree, 
And eek in what array that they were inne— 


“condicioun” is taken interestingly as “ ‘state of being (inner character as 
well as external circumstances), conduct, nature’ ” and “‘whiche” as “physical 
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characteristics, the accidents of physique or person...” (p. 37). One who 
accepts the interpretation of “whiche” by way of hypothesis must never- 
theless wait a while to learn the significance of his act of faith; for a side- 
excursion very soon occurs—to the view that all of Chaucer’s characters 
“are precious to him, are obviously respected by him, and are thereby en- 
deared to us” (p. 38), that on the basis of “The traditional monogenism that 
held that man was made in the image of God” (p. 38) one may say that the 
terms “‘vertuous,” ‘“‘the beste beggere,” and “worthy” in the portrait of the 
Friar “may be persiflage or it may be that Chaucer tries not to asperse but 
to introduce, even with a tarnished image, that mysterious indestructible 
oneness within” (p. 39). I hope to be forgiven for feeling that there is a 
rather sentimental quality in this treatment of Chaucer’s “Ther nas no man 
nowher so vertuous” (GP 251), a statement as patently ironic as any in all 
of literature, and meaning that the Friar’s virtue was all sham. 

Making a transition, however, to “other matters” (p. 39), the author 
reminds us that for Chaucer’s characterization the following were important: 
the “epic typology of character,” “the pseudosciences of metoposcopy and 
astrology,” “‘mediaeval estate,” “the constant theoretical and homiletic in- 
sistence on man’s interior goodness rather than upon his exterior present- 
ability,” “the mediaeval literary abstraction,” and in literary portraiture 
the “artistic compromise between the extremes of type and individual.” 
The general drift is toward a view of Chaucer’s descriptive techniques as 
nonrepresentational. One may wonder whether the point is that typical 
figures in literature lend themselves well to anagogic interpretation, and that 
Chaucer’s descriptions would invite the fourteenth-century reader to such 
interpretation. But the reader who asks “Quo vadis?” is next given an 
elaborate table, in which are reckoned the entries for ‘“condicioun,” “whiche,”’ 
“degree,” and “array” in the portraits of the GP. The conclusion at this 
point is that the GP exhibits, by modern descriptive standards, “a paucity 
of detail” (p. 44), especially where the whiche or physical representation is 
concerned. Certain portraits, it seems, have no entries at all for whiche 
(Knight, Sergeant, Guildsmen, Doctor, Parson, Plowman, and Manciple); 
they are described and interpreted (pp. 44-46), apparently for the purpose 
of demonstrating that “we do not find in Chaucer the density of specification 
which is so much a part of the naturalistic technique” (p. 47). And presently 
we begin to see what the point is: Chaucer is also nonrepresentational in 
another matter; except in the case of the Knight, and apart from the initial 
“That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke,” he does not say what 
were the motives of the pilgrims in going to Canterbury. Mr. Baldwin implies 
that we must therefore make an assumption, as the medieval reader would; 
and, after quoting an unassailable definition of “pilgrimage” from The 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, and after making the unassailable state- 
ment that “... the mediaeval audience was well aware of the penitential 
nature of pilgrimage” (p. 47), he makes an extremely weak transition—‘It 
is interesting’”—to that metaphor which he has had in mind all the time: 
“Tt is interesting to recall in this context Miss Kate O. Petersen’s quotation 
from L’¥mage du Monde: ‘Saint Pierre dit que nous sommes tous pélerins 
en ce monde cy et alons iour et nuyt sans arrester en nostre pays que est au 
ciel... .’”’ (p. 47). From L’¥mage du Monde to a non sequitur is now a short 
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and easy step: “However obscure or mixed might be the motives of the 
pilgrims, the fact that they are at the Tabard, on their way to Canterbury, 
like Chaucer, with ‘ful devout corage,’ makes them participants not only in 
the fiction of pilgrimage but in the trope central to the fiction” (p. 48). 

In dealing with Mr. Baldwin’s trope, I have had little chance to point 
out his flashes of insight into the peculiarities of Chaucer’s style: e.g., “. . . 
discontinuity and incongruity of detail are Chaucer’s stock in trade. His 
technique is the loudest kind of objection to the method of his day. He jumps 
from head to foot, from practice to person, from horse to rider, and even, as 
in the case of the Cook, from shinbone to cookery without any warning at 
all...” (p. 51). I cannot take space to cite the various apergus of this sort. 
For the most part they contribute little or nothing to the argument, and I 
am not persuaded otherwise by such blanket statements as the following: 
“What we may come finally to respect most of all is the subtlety and com- 
petence of Chaucer, who in a disordered and unpolished work could leave so 
many traces of order and a finis that was ineluctably perceived in beginning” 
(p. 29), and “‘. . . there emerges from a stylistic study of the Canterbury Tales 
a consciousness that the pilgrimage, so elaborately launched, may exist 
for its own sake and not for the sake of becoming a cadre for the tales” (p. 74). 
As to the second statement, anyone in his right mind would grant that in CT 
the framework has great importance. But stylistic analysis, while it points 
up the care that Chaucer has expended on his work, does not prove anything 
in regard to the all-pervasiveness of the life-is-a-pilgrimage metaphor. So 
it is with the observation on incongruity of detail, and with the observation 
(following Malone) that in the opening lines of GP Chaucer gradually descends 


from a high style to an informal one (pp. 19, 29-30), and with the following 
(to take another example): 


It is interesting to see that the terminus a quo, the Tabard (Il. 20, 23, 28-29), and the 
terminus ad quem, the Shrine of St. Thomas enclosed, by synecdoche, in “Canterbury” 
(ll. 16, 22, 27), are each mentioned thrice, the latter invariably with the progressive or 
destinational preposition “‘to”’ or “toward.” This polar reinforcement of starting place 
and destination, with the repeated suggestion of mobility, is a motif that Chaucer ex- 
pertly capitalizes upon as the prologue is developed. (p. 32) 


Objection: to make it plain that the people were going somewhere is not 
necessarily to make a metaphor of their going. The objection applies more 
forcibly to the collection of numerous travel references on pp. 56-57 (e.g., 
“He rood upon a rouncy, as he kouthe,”’ I 390), for here the conclusion is 
offered that “... the fiction... moves on many levels, not the least of 
which is the bodying forth of the vita est peregrinatio motif in the timelessness 
of salvation. It is as if, even so early, we are asked to concede that: 


This world nys but a thurghfare ful of wo, 
And we been pilgrymes, passynge to and fro.”” (KnT 2847-48)? 


? Of the published Chaucer studies of the last decade or so, the one most relevant 
to Mr. Baldwin’s thesis is one to which he makes no reference: R. M. Smith, “Life is a 
pilgrimage,” pp. 443-47 of “Three Obscure English Proverbs,” MLN, Lxv (1950), 
441-47. The article shows how traditional was the phraseology in Egeus’s remark about 
life-as-pilgrimage in KnT. 
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If the objection “non sequitur” be sustained, what is left by way of 
residue, so far as the main argument is concerned, is a rather hazy presumption 
that for some readers the words “pilgrim” and “pilgrimage” would have a 
strong connotation of life-as-a-pilgrimage, and that such readers, even with- 
out help from Fragment X, might take the GP, or even the CT as a whole, 
much as Mr. Baldwin does. We have also diverse minor observations of con- 
siderable interest, for which the fifth volume of Anglistica may be combed. 
But in sum, for all the charm and complexity of its diction, the work is 
gravely open to question on grounds of logic, unity, and coherence.’ 

GARDINER STILLWELL 
University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE’S GLOBE PLAYHOUSE: A MODERN RECONSTRUCTION IN TEXT 
AND ScALE Drawincs. By Irwin Smith. Introduction by James G. 
McManaway. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. Pp. xxiv-+ 240 
(60 illustrations). $7. 


REMEMBERING how quarrelsome the experts can become over every detail 
of the size, shape, decoration, use, and significance of the Globe Playhouse, 
I find Mr. Smith’s book a remarkably well-mannered one. When Mr. Smith 
lacks evidence and proceeds on conjecture, he is frank to say so. When he 
is confronted by opposing witnesses, he gives a fair exposition of their points 
of view and then reasons his way, rather than bludgeons his way, alongside 
or past them. But Mr. Smith is by profession an artist and is a Shakespearean 
(however skilled and knowledgeable) only as a happy amateur: he did not 
learn his literary manners in the scholars’ cockpit. 

A friend and neighbor of John Cranford Adams, he worked for years on 
the construction of the famous Adams model of the Globe, now housed at 
the Folger Library. According to Mr. McManaway, who contributes the 
Introduction, the Folger has received so many requests for reliable plans and 
working drawings of the Globe that he persuaded Mr. Smith to write this 
book as a public service. Thus it is to be regarded first of all as a sort of 
“do-it-yourself”? manual, and one’s attention is first drawn to the detailed 
photographs of the Adams model (Plates 26 to 31), and to the fifteen beautiful 
scale drawings at the end of the book. Every significant detail of the recon- 
struction is here particularized, so that anyone with a bit of patience and 
finger skill can prepare his own workable copy of it. 

He who does so must of course be aware that he is committing himself 


* The faults in proofreading that I have observed are as follows: “‘Poetiques”’ for 
“Poétiques,” n. 26, p. 33; “Coffin” for “Goffin,” p. 34; “dresss’”’ for “dress,’”’ p. 36; 
“litterateur” for “‘littérateur,’”’ p. 37; “‘chracterization” for “characterization,” p. 4:1; 
“whice” for “‘whiche,” p. 43. And I would ask what is gained by writing, “He was a 
verray parfit knight,” with omission of “gentil,”’ on p.' 40. Robinson’s Chaucer is the 
edition listed in the bibliography (Skeat’s for his notes on CT only); and since Robinson 
has a comma after “‘verray,’’ spells “knyght”’ instead of “knight,” and of course in- 
cludes “gentil,” the garbled line begins to look like another instance of simple careless- 
ness, to be grouped with the others. Moreover, whether justly or unjustly, one cannot 
help suspecting the writer of having taken “‘verray”’ as an adverbial intensive modifying 
“narfit”—“a very perfect knight.” 
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to the Adams faction of the Great Controversy. When the proponents of all 
the other factions come to cal] (their names run into dozens, and their images 
of the Globe vary from this image all the way from very, very litile to total 
denial), he shall have to make peace with them as best he can. The profit of 
owning such a model, however, far exceeds the peril. I have had one myself, 
built from the specifications given in Mr. Adams’ The Globe Playhouse (1942), 
for more than a dozen years, and our University Theatre has been producing 
plays on a reconstructed Globe staging since 1944. The effect has been, I 
trust, a considerable increase of enjoyment and understanding in classroom 
and theatre alike, with what I hope to be no criminal dissemination of error. 

Mr. Smith’s task has been to describe and “prove” the Adams model of 
the Globe, and the fundamentals of his text are a succinct distillation of Mr. 
Adams’ pioneer findings. Yet he has brought in much that is new. We may 
suspect indeed, though he nowhere claims so, that he has exerted considerable 
influence upon the model while it was in the making. According to Mr. Adams’ 
1942 decision, the exterior was to be over-all plaster-work; it is now Tudor 
“black-and-white.” In 1942 the huts of the superstructure were two buildings 
intersecting in cruciform; they are now three buildings in parallel. In these 
changes, and in innumerable lesser points of embellishment, Mr. Smith has 
probably borne a hand. In his text he has taken into account new evidence 
and new arguments that have come into print since 1942; has worked up a 
fresh appraisal of the cartographic and pictorial materials that have come 
down to us; has brought to the study a detailed awareness of Tudor architec- 
ture and carpenters’ methods; has developed an ingenious theory of the place- 
ment and function of “property-gates” (for entrances to cities and castles) 
in the inner stage; and has made fresh assignments of many moot scenes to 
their acting areas. Occasionally he takes issue with Mr. Adams, his “‘col- 
laborator,” though never on matters that would disturb the basic plan or 
dimensions. “These have never, to my knowledge, been challenged,’ he 
says. “Most importantly, they tend to prove themselves and each other by 
their ability to accommodate, conveniently and logically, all the manifold 
details of construction and equipment.” 

The producer who dreams in his study without testing the whole play 
in flow upon the stage will inevitably overlook some practical exigency and 
propose the unlikely or the impossible. I would take exception, for instance, 
to Mr. Smith’s staging of the “Rope Scene” in Romeo and Juliet (IIL.ii). 
He assigns it to the Platform, to be played at the Capulet threshold—but 
surely it must be played “above.’”’ Even dreaming in my own study, I should 
think that Juliet’s soliloquy, “Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds,”’ deserves 
to be spoken from the isolation and half-way-to-the-heavens elevation of 
her Window, where in fact her other most beautiful love poems (IIL.ii, and 
III.v) are spoken. And the ensuing colloquy with the Nurse “seems” to 
belong in the Chamber. But the decisive factor is the traffic problem. The 
preceding scene, showing the death of Mercutio and Tybalt and the banish- 
ment of Romeo, is a Platform scene and a heavily populated one. At the end 
of it at least half a dozen of the Capulet household, some bearing the dead 
Tybalt, must leave the Platform by way of the ‘‘Capulet door.” Juliet could 
not enter there until this crowd had made its exit, nor even then without 
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seeming to have seen, perhaps bumped into, Tybalt’s corpse. Shakespeare’s 
entrances and exits never jam into each other in this way. If only to avoid 
delay and the torture of credibility, let alone more valuable aesthetic effect, 
Juliet must enter “above.” 

Elsewhere, in his discussion of the “property-gates,” which he sets just 
behind the curtain line, he suggests that they may have been so used in King 
Lear, I1.ii and iv, to indicate Gloucester’s Castle. But this can hardly be, 
for at the end of the one scene and the beginning of the other Kent is fixed 
in the stocks in front of and beside the castle gates; and in the intervening 
scene (Edgar’s soliloquy) the curtains have presumably closed to conceal 
him. In this instance it would appear that the “property-gates” must be 
aligned with the rear wall of the inner stage, giving passage through the 
“arras-opening.” Perhaps Mr. Smith would resolve the problem by allowing 
that the gates may be set at the front or the back of the inner stage, which- 
ever suits the action. In Antony and Cleopatra, II.vii, the assignment of 
Pompey’s feast to the Platform I find troublesome. For one thing, both the 
preceding and following scenes are Platform scenes. For another, at the end 
of the feast some ten actors come spilling over the stage rails into the pit for 
their exit “by boat.”” Mr. Smith’s case for this is interesting but not con- 
vincing. I have produced the scene in the Chamber (a merely three-quarter 
size Chamber), using one of the Windows for the Pompey-Menas aside; and 
although it is an unusually large number of characters for a Chamber scene, 
they could be managed there without confusion or loss of point. The “going 
down” dialogue as spoken from the Chamber is perfectly intelligible and 
fitting. 

Such points are arguable. And it is precisely such points that most need 
to be argued and tested and reargued hereafter. One great value of Mr. 
Smith’s book is that it makes firmer and clearer, brings into sharper focus, 
an image of the Globe stage which works for all the kinds of drama written 
for it or revived from earlier decades to be played upon it. Perhaps we need 
worry less in the future whether the Platform was square or tapered, whether 
the Hell was four feet deep or ten, whether the audience sat on the stage or 
behind it or was kept off it, whether or not the rear stages were dark remote 
caverns, impossible to see into or hear from. We may be readier, thanks to 
this book, to entertain serious critical communication on how the stage was 
used; and at least in our experimental theatres be readier for enjoying the 
plays in the fuller dimension which their rediscovered staging affords them. 

Cuares H. SHattuck 
University of Illinois 


RENAISSANCE POETICS AND THE PROBLEM OF Power. By Gordon Worth 
O’Brien. Chicago: Institute of Elizabethan Studies, 1956. Pp. xxvi+ 
127. $3.50. 


IN THIs stimulating book Mr. O’Brien considers the vision and the poetic 
energy which sixteenth- and seventeenth-century English poets drew from 
the distinctive Renaissance concept of the mind and personality of man as 
this concept took shape in the growth and modification of two leading in- 
herited ideas; first that of the clear spirit, or the mind of man as the glass or 
mirror of the divine order (the avatar of knowledge), and second that of the 
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microcosm (or, the avatar of power). The book brings together a large body 
of reading in Renaissance philosophy, in the English literature of ideas, and 
in English poetry, to show how these ancient ideas were transformed. O’Brien 
shows acute powers of description in presenting the material, and energetic, 
if sometimes excessive, play of mind in interpreting it, so that the field of 
English literature is broadly illumined. The author is not, however, always 
sure in defining his ideas or in seeing them in the soundest perspective when 
he considers the part which each idea played in the total context of the 
thought of the writers who shaped and disseminated it; nor does he ask 
how it was modified by the whole climate of opinion into which it came. 

The Renaissance philosophy of man, O’Brien holds, gave to the man 
of clear spirit a knowledge equal to the divine, a power to absorb all the 
universe into his mind, and, at least in imaginative anticipation (in “the 
figurative present,” to use the author’s own term), a power like God’s to 
order and control nature. To the belief in these powers, finally, the splendor 
and grandeur of English poetry in that period is closely related, especially 
in its greatest voice, Milton. He believes that the confidence of Renaissance 
man received its most significant impulse when Nicholas of Cusa transformed 
the temper of the idea of man as a microcosm by directing it away from the 
attitude of humility concerning man’s place in the great chain of being 
towards a view of him as the central form of the universe, by whom all the 
parts are bound together—a centrality which places him above the angels, 
enables him to participate with God in pure thought, and, in a word, renders 
him a man-God. This distinctively Platonic vision originated in Plotinus; 
and in its development by the Florentine neo-Platonists, the Cusan vision 
of it spread across Europe. One may note, as a part of Nicholas’ context 
which this book does not touch, that the idea of mediety was already fully 
developed in Bonaventura. 

Now O’Brien does not quite accurately interpret Nicholas’ statement, 
nor was the vision either so simple or so arrogant as his interpretation im- 
plies. He culminates his analysis of Nicholas with the citation: 


The Word, indeed, draws its strength from that same multiplicity and variety 
which characterizes the microcosm; this notion is evidenced in Nicholas’ projection of 
post-millennial beatitude: 


“First will be the creator-God; second the man-god, who will have put on 
created humanity in his supreme union with it, a humanity representative of a 
universal restriction of all things united in a hypostatical and personal manner 
to the equality of being all—such will humanity be, thanks to an infinitely absolute 
god and the mediation of the universal restriction. Third, each thing will have en- 
tered into restricted being so as to be what it is in the best order and manner. . . . 
This maximum of absolute power wedded to the multiplicity of created things [is 
at the present time exhibited in] Jesus, the blessed being, the Man-God.””! 


1 The first sentence may be more exactly translated: First will be God the creator; 
second God the man (or, God and man) who will have taken created humanity in a 
supreme way into his unity,—humanity, a universal restriction of all things as it were, 
being united hypostatically and personally with the equality of being all things [Christ, 
that is, as the Second Person], being thus through the most absolute God, by means of 
that universal restriction which is humanity [as, that is, humanity unites all other 
created things in itself]. 
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This citation does not, however, refer to the postmillennial state of man. 
Its first, second and third refer to a logical, not a temporal, order. The passage 
comes from the crucial point in Nicholas’ whole inquiry; it answers that 
question which he sought to solve by the method of docata ignorantia because 
no other method of inquiry had satisfied him, the question of how there 
could be a being who was both God and man. And his method satisfied him 
precisely because it gave a view of the universe, in part described in this 
passage, in which it was logically and philosophically necessary that there 
should be such a being, a being who is at once absolute, and at the same time 
gathers in himself all conditional things; but also that he should be unique. 
It is true that Nicholas of Cusa in the closing contemplative passages of his 
book, argues from the miracles of the saints that the rare spiritual nature, 
in its moments of complete absorption into Christ, had, through Christ, 
power over material nature (as evil natures have some power in the Devil, 
or rather he has power manifesting himself in them). But such a participation 
in Christ does not lessen the immense gap which Nicholas draws between God 
and man. O’Brien dwells much upon the dialectic by which Renaissance 
thinkers held that man transforms his knowledge of the world begun through 
the senses into thought and power. He makes no distinction here between the 
Florentine Platonists and Nicholas; but Nicholas rejected that process of 
discourse of thought by which both Aristotelians and Platonists, each in their 
own terms, defined the psychological ascent. Prior to any psychological 
description he placed the mathematical dialectic by which he insists upon the 
limited, conditioned character of our being, and of our knowledge of God and 
eternal realities, a knowledge which owes far more to contemplation than to 
dialectic. All that he says of man’s vision and power must be understood in 
this context of intellectual humility. 

The same oversimplification marks the interpretation of Milton. The 
book gives a fresh awareness of the immense claims which Milton made for 
the clear spirit towering to the height of its great argument. But surely the 
temper of Milton’s confidence will appear profoundly modified, if we read 
the passages Mr. O’Brien cites in the context of Adam’s discourse with 
Michael and of the limits which both the angel and first man himself place 
upon discourse of human reason, or if we weigh the significance of the dynamic 
Milton gave to Satan, and the course of Milton’s entire development. 

Analysis of ideas leads up to a well-illustrated discussion of how far this 
new view of man was able to find organic imaginative embodiment in the 
English poets (able to “materialize” or “sensualize” itself) and thus to be- 
come a part of a poet’s spiritual energy. Shakespeare, in Cleopatra, is a strik- 
ing instance. Dante, the great representative of the old order of thought, 
expressed the relation of the microcosm to the universe by seeing the human 
spirit absorbed into a pageant of peace (an interior serenity which could 
carry man nowhere and might be thought degrading). The poets of the new 
vision, and Milton supremely, who alone achieved a full symbol, saw it in 
images of restless sea and storm, in the negative image of the order broken 
by man’s sin, but an image still positive in identifying man with so profound 
a vision of power and movement. It is this identification with a vision of 
power which makes possible the grandeur of Milton’s poetry. Donne, O’Brien 
finds, failed to achieve an organic image of the new idea of the microcosm. 


£ 
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But surely Donne in his sermons has an abundant imaginative realization 
of the moral participation of the microcosm in the divine (a realization rooted 
in St. Augustine). If in his poetry he gave no organic picture of the microcosm 
as a dominant center, was it not because he accepted a view which made 
man’s place among the creatures in the plenitude, the measure of his sin 
rather than his triumph? And may not Nicholas have influenced a mind like 
Donne’s, so inaccessible to any ecstatic view of the soaring powers of man’s 
intellect, so sensitive to the adumbration by imagination of what reason 
could not reach, more profoundly than such a mind as Pico of Mirandola’s? 

One could multiply instances of disagreement with the author’s evalua- 
tions, or with his reading of his texts. But these do not diminish the reader’s 
gratitude for the fresh awareness which the book brings of a point of view 
important in the Renaissance, of its wide participation in English thought, 
and of the dynamic of some of Milton’s greatest images. 

Many errors of detail in citation and reference are to be regretted, all 
the more because they lead one to suspect that conditions of publication 
prevented the author from reading page proof, or even galley. A table of 
contents would have helped the reader in making use of internal references. 
But the limitations in general are those of exuberance, no unpromising fault 
in so brilliant a first book. 

RutH WALLERSTEIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Homeric RENAISSANCE. By George DeF. Lord. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1956. Pp. 224 (1 plate). $3. 


GEORGE DEF. LORD’s Homeric Renaissance is an appreciative and often dis- 
criminating study of George Chapman’s conception of the Odyssey, and the 
stylistic features of his translation. Lord’s thesis is that Chapman’s concep- 
tion of Ulysses, though of course related to earlier interpretations, is never- 
theless original. ““We shall find the conception of Ulysses as a character beset 
with human faults, which he gradually overcomes with the help of the gods 
and his own increasing self-control, a novel one in the history of Homeric 
criticism ...” (p. 21). In Ulysses’ struggle he must bring order into his 
own spirit through subjugation of his affections to reason before he can impose 
order on a chaotic society (p. 72). The culmination of the process of becoming 
“absolute” or perfect is expressed in Chapman’s description of Ulysses’ final 
glorification by Athene. 


Looke how a skilfull Artizan, well seene 

In all arts metalline as having beene 

Taught by Minerva and the God of fire, 
Doth gold and silver mix so, that entire 
They keepe their selfe distinction, and yet so, 
That to the silver from the gold doth flow 

A much more artificiall luster than his owne, 
And thereby to the gold it selfe is growne 

A greater glory than if wrought alone, 

Both being stuck off by eithers mixtion: 

So did Minerva hers and his combine; 

He more in Her, She more in Him did shine. (xxtm, 233-44) 
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In his interpretation Lord rejects the conception of a stoic Ulysses (p, 
23). But in his characterization of Ulysses there is actually nothing that pre- 
cludes a stoic conception. It seems to me that Ulysses is stoic in the very ways 
stoicism was popularly conceived of and delineated by Chapman and other 
contemporary dramatists. For instance, the subjugation of the passions to 
the judgment was to the Elizabethans part of the stoic way of life. So Jonson 
notes, though he asks where such a person can be found: 


. .. but Stoique; where (in the vast world) 
Doth that man breath, that can so much command 
His blood and his affection? 
Every Man Out of His Humour, 
1.i.383-85. 


An example in fiction is Horatio, 


Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


Lord notes that Ulysses has self-restraint but not the stoic’s concomitant 
self-detachment from the world (p. 23). But self-restraint surely and most 
certainly not self-detachment from the world’s affairs characterize Shake- 
speare’s Brutus, and he is the stoic ideal actualized. Witness the control of 
Brutus as mortal ills in procession and a supernatural ill to boot confront him 
before Philippi (Julius Caeser, IV.iii), and yet he is not a passive figure in 
the tide of events. Nor is Clermont D’Ambois incapable of acting. 

Also submission to natural law or divine power (Athene), which marks 
Ulysses’ final elevation, is sound stoic doctrine.’ 

Lastly—and leaving indirections—in her study of Chapman’s hero,” 
Phyllis Bartlett, it seems to me, has demonstrated rather conclusively that 
to Chapman Ulysses was stoic in the way in which he handled obviously non- 
stoic elements in the Homeric character. For instance, Chapman’s rational- 
ization of the overly disturbed, tearful Ulysses is significant,? and Chapman’s 
notable stress in the glosses on the “piety” of Ulysses when his actions are 
undeniable lapses from stoicism clearly reveals Chapman attempting to bring 
Ulysses in line with the stoic ideal.‘ 

Lord believes that in Chapman’s rendition Ulysses grows in self-control 
and ultimately to a complete submission to the gods. To demonstrate the 
fashioning of Ulysses into the perfect man—the “information or fashion of 
an absolute man,” in Chapman’s phrase—he analyzes three principal episodes 
in Ulysses’ history which, he believes, reveal a Ulysses growing in self- 
knowledge—a process that leads him to discover the proper limits ‘‘of human 
power, intelligence, and freedom.” In Ulysses’ significant speech to his sailors 
on the homebound voyage (X, 241-59), he shows he has abandoned his old 
attitude of self-sufficiency; in his words to Athene on his arrival in Ithaca 


1 The Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, IV.i.139-65. 

? Phyllis B. Bartlett, “The Heroes of Chapman’s Homer,” Review of English 
Studies, xvi (1941), 269-80. 

3 [bid., 275-76. 

* Ibid., 277-79. 
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he demonstrates a new understanding of Athene (XIII, 452-87); whereas in 
his summary of the meaning of experience to the callous Amphinomus, he 
states man’s constant need to submit to the will of the gods. 


The Minde of Man flyes stil out of his way 
Unless God guide and prompt it every day. (XVIII, 188-97) 


In a lengthy section of the book, Lord carefully examines Chapman’s 
poetic style, which in its flexibility represents “the many varieties of experi- 
ence in the original . . .” (p. 15)—periphrasis (pp. 134-37); departures from 
normal word order (pp. 137-39); the compound epithet (pp. 139-41); the 
principal causes of the vigor and compactness of his style (pp. 141-45); his 
art in handling the metaphor—thematically (pp. 145-52); ambiguity and 
paradox as characteristic of Chapman’s imagery (pp. 152-58); his sensitivity 
to connotation of words (pp. 158-60) ; his Latinity—here particularly valuable 
is Lord’s demonstration of Chapman’s close dependence on Spondanus for 
the Latinate vocabulary that marks his writing (pp. 161-67). Valuable too 
is the distinction Lord notes between Chapman’s intentional and uninten- 
tional obscurity—the latter being cloudy writing derived from composition 
failure, the former being a desirable concealing of matter by fable (p. 179): 
“... where it [obscurity] shroudeth itselfe in the hart of his subiect, utterd 
with fitness of figure, and expressiue Epethites; with that darknes wil J still 
labour to be shaddowed: rich Minerals are digd out of the bowels of the 
earth, not found in the superficies and dust of it... .’’§ 

In the final chapter, Lord gains a perspective of Chapman’s stylistic 
achievement by briefly comparing and contrasting the Jacobean translation 
with Pope’s. 


RosBeErt K. PRESSON 
University of Wisconsin 


THE GREAT FOLIO OF 1623: SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS IN THE PRINTING HOUSE. 
By John W. Shroeder. Hamden, Conn.: The Shoe String Press, 1956. Pp. 
xi+125. $4.25. 


ACCORDING to Charles Tyler Prouty, who furnishes its introduction, this 
study “reveals important new information about the manifold irregularities 
of printing which in turn leads to a better understanding of the problems 
facing Jaggard and the syndicate who printed the [1623 Shakespeare] Folio,” 
and “it gives the ordinary reader a full account of what we currently know 
about what went on in Jaggard’s shop as he and his men printed one of the 
greatest books—if not the greatest—in the English language.” Here is much 
new information concerning one matter that Sir Walter Greg discusses in a 
single page of his Shakespeare First Folio. However, that the study will be 
understood by the ordinary reader or that it is designed to be, in Professor 
Prouty’s words, “a readable account of the history of the printing of the 
Folio” one may well doubt. A technical study like this is written for special- 
ists, not for laymen—or it should be. Because he has tried “‘to reach and in- 
terest in bibliographical problems an audience wider than that composed of 


5 The Poems of George Chapman, ed. Phyllis B. Bartlett (New York and London, 
1941), P. 49. 
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those who are bibliographers already . . .”—surely a laudable enough aim— 
Dr. Shroeder has had to devote two chapters of a five-chapter book to back- 
ground, a summary both of Moxon and recent investigators; and this usurps 
nearly half of his study. These pages contain what is by now generally known 
to specialists; what follows could appeal only to specialists, not to laymen. 
These last three chapters are the rewards of a highly technical investigation, 
and to boost the monograph as “readable” and as designed for “the ordinary 
reader” seems unfair to a purchaser and to Dr. Shroeder. 

Despite these claims, the study presents information that revises some 
of Dr. E. E. Willoughby’s findings in his 1932 monograph on the printing 
of the Folio and supplements Sir Walter Greg’s more recent (1955) publica- 
tion in its investigation of one detail of the Folio’s printing. This ‘‘new 
information,” however, is mainly limited to an investigation of the five 
rules, the thin strips of metal which bound the page, one at each side, one at 
the foot, and two at the head enclosing the headline (or running-title). A 
glance at a page of the Folio will show even a casual observer that there is 
actually a sixth rule which divides the two columns of type; but is only late 
in the study (p. 117) that Dr. Shroeder tells us why he has excluded this rule 
from his consideration. However, by following the five major rules in their 
characteristic markings, for they are thin, easily bent, and even prone to 
breaking, a close observer can trace roughly the order of printing for groups 
of formes and thus see the irregular way the sheets issued from the press. 
For if anyone still thinks that Jaggard and his men started at the very first 
page of the Folio and printed each page regularly after that, he is naive and 
should take a look at Dr. Shroeder’s findings on what the rules tell us. More- 
over, he should consult Dr. Charlton Hinman’s two articles, “The Prentice 
Hand in the Tragedies of the Shakespeare First Folio” (SB, rx [1957], 3-20) 
and “Cast-Off Copy for the First Folio of Shakespeare” (SQ, v1 [1955], 259- 
73) where a more successful method—a study of individual types—than the 
use of the five rules can show more accurately the order of the formes in their 
printing. An orderly way of printing, as investigators can show us, seems to 
have been impossible for the Folio printers, plagued by copy, copyright, 
compositors, shortage of type, and competitors. It is in his third chapter 
that Dr. Shroeder really comes to grips with the information supplied by 
the rules and is thus able to add some new information to our gradually grow- 
ing store. 

But it seems, to me at least, that what we learn from this investigation 
is only part of the picture, valuable though these findings may be. In a study 
that proposes to be a full account of the printing history of the Folio, not 
one detail can be overlooked: we must have evidence from running-titles, 
catchwords, watermarks, compositorial stints, compositorial identifications, 
“white-lines” that indicate the casting off of copy, scribal characteristics, 
editorial intervention, battered or broken type, and anything else—if this 
is not enough—that might possibly either reward investigation or even 
contradict one’s own findings. 

Let this not seem too harsh, for this study adequately investigates the 
device that to Dr. Shroeder rewards investigation. And here we have the 
matter of rules cared for, including the problems that they raise. But rules 
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are tricky things, perhaps by their malleability misleading even the most 
competent. But they must be investigated, for the continuing study of the 
Folio will at last bring us to the goal of knowing all that can be known about 
its printing. I must emphasize, however, that such a goal cannot be reached 
through the study of one particular, but of many. For, with all this mono- 
graph reveals, it raises at least one tantalizing problem: Why is there such 
a hiatus or “really major disruption [in the printing] involving the temporary 
omission or loss of three projected quires of Histories and eight projected 
quires of Tragedies, and a most unusual method of printing most of the quires 
later on’’? The rules seem to indicate this disruption, and yet they do not 
explain it. Dr. Shroeder’s conclusion of a printing-house mishap is not satis- 
fying, as he seems willing to grant; such a conclusion is simply supplying a 
reason for which there is no evidence. And to supply an answer to the problem 
will take more information than the rules can furnish. 

For the information that this study provides, we can be grateful. For 
the harmonization of this information with many other details that must 
be considered, we must wait for a comprehensive investigator. For the 
popularizer of this information, we may wait in vain. 


I. B. CAUTHEN, JR. 
University of Virginia 


THe INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF JOHN MILTON. Volume I: The In- 
stitution to 1625: From the Beginnings through Grammar School. By 
Harris Francis Fletcher. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1956. 
Pp. 469. $7.50. 


WHEN Professor Fletcher reviewed my John Milton at St. Paul’s School 
(1948), in these pages, he concluded, in part, with the gracious words “in 
many ways the most complete and best account we yet have of Milton’s 
preparation for college at St. Paul’s.”” Now he has entered the field himself 
with an extensive, weighty, and scholarly exposition of all the influences 
which may have contributed to Milton’s education, from birth and earlier, 
to his admission to Christ’s College, 12 February, 1624/5, as having been to 
school under Master Gill at St. Paul’s. He has succeeded admirably in his 
attempt announced in his preface “to find the intellectual significance of the 
experiences through which Milton passed, the books he read, the documents 
he looked at, and the persons who instructed him.” The documentary evi- 
dence is very slight, as Professor Fietcher knows, and it is not likely that addi- 
tional significant evidence will come to light. The words are as true now as 
when A. F. Leach read them before the British Academy from his paper, 
“Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,” December 10, 1908. Aside from 
the admission records of Christ’s College “almost everything else to do with 
Milton’s school-days depends not on documentary evidence, not even on 
‘oral tradition,’ but on inference and conjecture. But,” he adds, ‘“‘where would 
biographers and commentators be if the Lives of the Poets were all plain sailing 
on the sea of fact?” 

Thus no documents attest to Charles Diodati as a schoolboy at St. Paul’s, 
only the probability that his warm friendship with Milton had its origin 
in a common school experience. No documents record the admission of Milton 
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as a pupil at St. Paul’s. No admission records survived the Great Fire. Only 
conjectures based on usual school practices and Milton’s later and sometimes 
cryptic allusions can approximate the truth as to the date of his entering. 
Milton’s letters to Thomas Young are clear evidence that Young had once 
been his tutor, for whom he had a warm affection. But only inference and 
conjecture can give us an idea of what Young taught him and when. 

Professor Fletcher knows these things, as his explicit statements indicate, 
and has made his conjectures and drawn his inferences with caution according 
to the laws of necessity and probability. Many other scholars have, of course, 
drawn different inferences from the evidence, as their reviews of Professor 
Fletcher’s admirable book will show. But he always plays fair, and gives 
such evidence as he thinks will support his conjectures. 

The first probable conjecture about any boy would be that he will be 
influenced by his family and home life. Hence Professor Fletcher marshalls 
in fifty pages all that is known about Milton’s father and mother. They prac- 
tised, he infers, “the virtues of the slightly upper middle class.”’ Such people 
and their son would most probably be influenced by their parish priest, and 
we are introduced to Richard Stock, rector of All-Hallows, whose sermons 
were unavoidable and who, as a Cambridge man, may have had an influence 
in sending Milton to Cambridge. We also have brief biographies of his friends 
and associates who were less probable influences on Milton. But Stock 
preached the funeral sermon on young Lord Harington, 1614, whose tutor 
had been the elder Tovey, father of the Nathaniel Tovey who became Milton’s 
second tutor at Christ’s, so some connection may be conjectured. We have 
also as full a biography of Thomas Young as possible; and since nothing 
much is known about his early days, we are told a good deal about St. An- 
drews when he was there as a student. The most important people who in- 
fluenced Milton at school were the High Master, Alexander Gill (or as he 
insisted on spelling it, Gil) and his son Alexander, an usher in the school, 
only a few years older than Milton, whose letters to him later attest his respect 
and affection. Statements in the elder Gill’s Sacred Philosophy (1635) indicate 
that at that time at least he was interested in Semitic studies and cabalistic 
learning, which schoolboy Milton may have heard him talk about ten years 
or more earlier. Wood’s statement that he found young Gill teaching at 
Okeham School, Professor Fletcher states, has gone uninvestigated. It is 
stated as recorded fact, however, by W. L. Sargant, Book of Oakham School 
(Revised ed., 1928), that he was head master there in 1642. But the younger 
Gill is still worthy of a book to himself and his poems. 

But even more important and more difficult for the modern reader to 
understand is the grammar school system which was followed in the grammar 
schools and by tutors who gave private instruction. It is a fair inference that 
all schools followed the same general pattern. Some schools were just better 
than others. But young Ben Jonson at Westminster, Tom Browne at Win- 
chester and even young Sam Johnson at Lichfield in the next century were 
subjected to the same discipline in learning to read, speak and write Latin and 
to read Greek—sometimes some Hebrew. And all little boys had to learn to 
read and write English at home or at a Petty School before being admitted to 
Grammar School. Hence Professor Fletcher describes the usual procedures 
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in elementary schools for little boys in interesting detail, drawn from con- 
temporary publications and owing something to T. W. Baldwin’s even fuller 
treatment in William Shakespere’s Petty School. Milton underwent some such 
elementary training. But whoever taught him must have used some of the 
usual hornbooks, A.B.C.’s and elementary readers, most of them aiming at 
edification, which Professor Fletcher describes affectionately with great 
bibliographical detail, as he does when he deals with the usual grammars, 
phrase books, lexicons and school editions of the classical authors, and the 
specialized helps for learning Greek, Hebrew, Italian, French and Spanish. 
Indeed his avowed attempt to “see all materials that Milton used or could 
have used” has led him by an excess of virtue to give a full account of each 
with full details of place and date of publication of all known editions whether 
Milton ever saw them or not. I, too, love to write with a sixteenth- or seven- 
teenth-century school book open before me, preferably my own copy, and 
I am openly envious of a scholar who enjoys the beneficence of the library 
of the University of Illinois which has purchased so many books and micro- 
films for Professor Fletcher’s use, and good use he has made. But it does not 
seem probable that Milton up to the age of sixteen was able to read a tithe 
of what Professor Fletcher has collected and arranged for thirty years. Nor 
do I think it probable that the curriculum and reading list Milton proposed 
for his ideal academy for youths 12 to 21 (Of Education, 1644) can safely be a 
good guide to what actually was done in a grammar school planned for boys 
7 to 14, not even for a boy who remained until he was 16. 

When he comes to discuss St. Paul’s school itself, Professor Fletcher 
states that the details are left to others as the story has been told so many 
times (p. 154), but he does give five pages to R. B. Gardiner’s interesting 
charts and plans of the supposed site in 1514 and of the school as it was in 
1817. He might well have also given Gardiner’s list of books in the school 
library, and even if he chose not to print the Constant Method of Teaching 
at St. Paul’s from the Gale MS, he might at least have summarized it as 
McDonnell and Baldwin did. Had he done so neither he nor his readers would 
be misled into conjecturing that Hebrew grammar and Psalms, taught in the 
eighth form, could have been taught by Young before 1620. Professor Fletcher 
comes so near to completeness that students of Milton would have been grate- 
ful to possess a full recapitulation of the details of Milton’s formal schooling. 

But I am most grateful for the treatment of the system of double trans!«- 
tion which led Milton from the English to the Hebrew to the Latin and finally 
to the paraphrases of Psalm 114 which Milton kept and printed, proudly, as 
“done by the Author at fifteen years old.”” And I am willing, now, to entertain 
the idea that Milton had done a Greek version of the same psalm at school, 
which he revised and sent to the younger Gill in 1634 (pp. 258-60). But did 
Gill revise it and return it before it was finally published? It were vainly to 
be conjectured. And I am most pleased that Professor Fletcher has found in 
Mantuan the Latin verse Milton was paraphrasing in A pologus de Rustico, a 
source MacKellar and I had suspected, but for which we had no evidence. 
Here we have a chance to see young Milton in the actual process of composing 
poetry as he was taught to do, and if we remind ourselves of the lesson we 
should learn from the Trinity College MS of Milton, that he habitually re- 
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vised, blotted out and rewrote, we may surmise that he may have done 
drafts of Elegies I, IV and V, which he revised and rewrote before publication. 

I am pleased that “our suburban home” has been given a most probable 
location in Hammersmith, a most agreeable bower of the muses in those 
days and only three miles from London, where Milton was planning, in his 
letter of 1634, to meet young Gill on Monday at the booksellers. 

I would question a few statements: on page 418 he correctly states that 
the Arminians, who taught the doctrine of modified freewill, were called 
Remonstrants, whereas on page 66 he refers to “the Remonstrants, or straight 
Calvinistic deputies.” It is also misleading to speak of Anglicans and Dis- 
senters before 1660. The Puritans of the early seventeenth century did not 
plan to leave the Church of England; they wanted to run it. Also the organic 
art which teaches one to practice the “fitted stile of lofty, mean, or lowly” 
(p. 132) was not logic, but rhetoric. 

Professor Fletcher has made few slips in spelling of proper names, dating 
of publications, or translations. I shall give no space to these minutiae of 
error, which others will pounce on with more eagerness than I, for I enjoyed 
reading the book and hold it in great respect as an invaluable contribution 
to Milton scholarship. 


DoNnALD LEMEN CLARK 
Columbia University 


JoserH GLANVILLE: ANGLICAN Apo.ocist. By Jackson I. Cope. (Washington 
University Studies.) St. Louis: Washington University, 1956. Pp. viii+ 
179. $3.75. 


JOSEPH GLANVILLE was neither a great writer nor a profound thinker. He is 
remembered chiefly today as the author of the famous passage which gave 
Matthew Arnold the subject of The Scholar Gipsy and as the coiner of that 
useful and often quoted phrase “climate of opinion.” Nevertheless he is a 
writer who deserves to be studied not merely for his own literary virtues, 
which are real if not highly distinguished, but as a very complete representa- 
tive of a particularly interesting and significant period of transition in English 
thought and English literature. More than half a century ago an excellent 
monograph on him by Morris Greenslet was published by the Columbia 
University Press. Greenslet’s book was a pioneer work, and, though still well 
worth reading, is now somewhat out of date. A new study of Glanville re- 
flecting the critical outlook of the mid-twentieth century and embodying re- 
search carried out since Greenslet’s time was obviously needed, and this need 
has now been admirably supplied by the book under review. Mr. Cope’s 
subtitle, “Anglican Apologist,” is unduly modest and does less than justice 
to the scope of his very thorough and scholarly survey of Glanville’s life and 
work. 

The biographical chapter with which the book opens is a vigorous and 
carefully documented sketch of the man and his milieu. Mr. Cope is the first 
biographer to make use of the amusing Ballad of Gresham College, Glanville’s 
only known composition in verse, the text of which is unfortunately hidden 
from the public gaze in the pages of two learned periodicals. Mr. Cope writes 
that “‘if this piece demonstrates a considerable familiarity with contemporary 
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science, it also shows a total innocence of poetic technique.” This verdict is 
quite unfair to Glanville. The poem is an extremely clever piece of versification 
in the manner of the contemporary street-ballad, a form of composition with 
a technique which was quite different from that of literary poetry. Actually 
Glanville’s poem has a movement and phraseology very similar to that of 
Rochester’s brilliant street-ballad satire The History of Insipids, written about 
twelve years later, which may well have been influenced by it. 

In his second chapter entitled “The Anglican Apologist,” which, with 
its successor, “Glanville’s Anglicanism,” forms the core of the study, Mr. 
Cope comes to grips with his main theme, Glanville’s religious and philosophic 
thought. Here he shows Glanville as at once the apologist for the Church of 
England in the tradition of Hooker and the ardent defender of the new 
experimental science as a philosophia pia. While emphasising Glanville’s 
debt to Hooker he very acutely points to the fundamental difference between 
Hooker and his Restoration successor: ““Hooker’s path to eternal law through 
reason’s mastery of ‘Nature’s Law’ is still seen in Glanville’s Universe of 
‘Geometrical Justice,’ but Hooker’s mystic overtone to the rational universe, 
‘the participation of God himself,’ leaves no trace in the Restoration Angli- 
can. Glanville did not realize that he had closed the door of Man’s special 
Universe in God’s face; he only saw that the assertion of man’s ability to 
reach God through ‘Nature’s Law’ seemed to furnish a reply to the most 
‘Blasphemous Opinions’ of the ‘Sectaries’ and other demi-devils, as well.” 
Glanville is shown as fighting on several fronts. He is the champion of the 
new science against Aristotelian conservatives like Henry Stubbe, of a 
spiritual world, in alliance with Henry More, against Hobbesian atheism, 
of “anti-fanatical religion” against Puritan “enthusiasts” and of “Reason 
... certain and infallible” against the Roman Catholic fideists, ‘Perronius, 
Genterius, Arnoldus, Veronius and other Jesuites who loudly declaimed 
against reason.”’ All these diverse aspects of Glanville’s apologetic are ex- 
pounded and illustrated by Mr. Cope with admirable clarity and sympathetic 
insight. He compares Glanville’s religious thought with that of Tillotson but 
finds in it a greater affinity to the teaching of the Cambridge Platonists: 
“An examination of Glanville’s studies in the nature of Spirit,’ he writes, 
“will clearly indicate that this characteristic feeling for two intermingling 
worlds places his mind in closer affinity with the Cambridge Platonists than 
with the younger latitudinarians of his own generation who carried the 
Cambridge principles into a new era.” The study of Glanville’s thought is 
further developed in suggestive chapters dealing respectively with his rela- 
tionship to Henry More, particularly with regard to the “world of spirits” 
and with the traditions of ancient scepticism in connexion with his theory of 
knowledge. The book concludes with an able and useful discussion of “Angli- 
canism and Plain Prose.” Here the complex subject of the rise of the “plain 
style” in the Restoration period and Glanville’s theory and practice as a 
stylist in this setting are examined in some detail. Mr. Cope brings out very 
clearly the development of Glanville’s views on style from the “‘fine metaphors 
and dancing periods” of The Vanity of Dogmatizing to his praise of Sprat’s 
prose in The History of the Royal Society as “‘polite and fast as marble’’ and 
his condemnation of the “darling entertainments of a too fondly-indulged 
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fancy.”’ Particularly, significance is rightly attached to his final definition of 
True Wit as “a perfection in our Faculties, Chiefly in the Understanding and 
Imagination”; and here Mr. Cope is probably right in perceiving “the first 
faint sounds of the arrival of that age of decorum” embodied in the figure of 
Addison. 

Mr. Cope deserves the gratitude of all students of Restoration literature 
for this scholarly and illuminating book. It is now surely time that either he 
or some other similarly qualified scholar produced a representative selection 
of Glanville’s writings, which are all more or less inaccessible to the modern 


soutent. V. ve S. Pinto 
University of Nottingham 
England 


WituiaM BiaKe’s “Vata.” By H. M. Margoliouth. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press, 1956. Pp. xxvii+181 (8 illustrations). $6.75. 


IN A BRIEF and succinct introduction, Mr. Margoliouth sets forth clearly the 
carefully limited purpose of this edition: “to present the text of Vala as Blake 
made his fair copy of each Night before erasures, deletions, additions, and 
changes of order had brought it to the state in which we know it today as 
The Four Zoas.” He has followed Blake’s spelling and Blake’s “generally 
nonexistent but sometimes quite astonishing” punctuation. His task of giving 
us the poem as Blake first wrote it is “reasonably possible” because Blake 
numbered the lines of the original poem in ink and did not renumber after 
the chief changes were made. Since this edition is intended for scholars, Mr. 
Margoliouth has not attempted to make it “self-contained,” having assumed 
that it will be used with Sloss and Wallis’s edition of the Prophetic Books 
and Keynes’s 1939 edition of the complete works. 

Within the limitations which he outlined in the introduction, Mr. Mar- 
goliouth has done an excellent job. Since, however, he did not always confine 
his work to the limitations which he set up for himself, the careful reader is 
certain to ask what basis of selection he used to single out certain lines or 
symbols for interpretation and explanation, while equally puzzling or even 
more abstruse ones receive no attention. I am thinking here primarily of 
the notes rather than the introduction, but the same question may be asked 
of both. On the first page (12 R, Night II), for example, Mr. Margoliouth 
chose “human brain’ for his only strictly exegetical note, though several 
other terms or phrases such as “body of Man” or “golden porches” need 
explanation quite as badly. (And I certainly am not implying that the poem 
does not need this kind of evaluation, for it does—perhaps more than any 
other poem of Blake’s.) I also wonder what criterion Mr. Margoliouth used 
as a basis for selecting which of other scholarly interpreters to comment or 
rely upon. For example, he refers far more frequently to the interpretations 
of Erdman (who “has done great service to the study of Blake”) than to 
those of any other critic, though he does “not accept all Erdman’s findings 
or even, for The Four Zoas, most of his main findings”; and when, in attempt- 
ing to prove that the “genesis” of Vala is the word veil, he simply states that 
Frye is “mistaken” in saying “that Blake got the name Vala from the Elder 
Edda,” Mr. Margoliouth not only oversimplifies but may actually be mis- 
leading the reader. We must remember, of course, that the book is intended 
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for Blake scholars and that Mr. Margoliouth’s conclusion that “the imagina- 
tive quality of this rather odd epic is of more importance than its symbolic 
or allegoric significance” is in fundamental opposition to the mythical level 
of interpretation implied in Frye’s assumption and extensively and con- 
vincingly employed in his book. Now I am not arguing with Mr. Margoliouth’s 
conclusion (he is not the first to suggest the origin in veil, nor is Frye the first 
to suggest the origin in Norse mythology). I merely wonder why he chose to 
refute Frye instead of, say, Damon or Yeats and Ellis, who, in fact, suggested 
both possibilities. In writing interpretative notes, to be sure, an editor of 
Blake is faced with a difficult task in deciding which previous comments to 
omit reference to. Indeed, Mr. Margoliouth might have saved himself some 
trouble and future readers some slight confusion if outside the introduction 
he had confined himself entirely to bibliographical notes, since, as he admits, 
his “primary concern is not to ‘evaluate’ ” the poem. 

But this is a relatively minor issue, which should not be overemphasized. 
The virtue of Mr. Margoliouth’s study lies in his having given us the poem 
“as Blake once saw it.” As Mr. Margoliouth has presented the poem, we 
begin with Night II (in the Keynes edition) and omit Nights I and VIII 
(which are in appendixes). Some goo lines of “added passages’ have been 
omitted entirely. Such a presentation of the “original Vala” greatly simplifies 
two important and closely related areas for further study in the poem: 
Blake’s changing thought during the period of 1797 to 1804 (from the as- 
sumed beginning of the composition to the end of the changes) and the kind 
and meaning of the superimposed symbolism and allegory in The Four Zoas. 
Several of these additions are immediately and dramatically obvious: (1) the 
varied and often confusing assortment of place names and Biblical and 
mythological characters; (2) the Zoas and the Emanations; (3) the cosmo- 
logical concept of the “‘circle of Destiny”; and (4) the attempt at philosophical 
unity by means of the Greek myth of Bacchus or Dionysos in the explanation 
of the myth of the Fall. This last is particularly interesting since it reveals a 
great deal about Blake’s assimilation and transmutation of the world’s great 
myths. Although I had previously studied the relationship of the Bacchus 
myth to Blake’s symbolic interpretation of the Fall, I had not realized how 
much of the cosmic psychology of the poem belongs to these added sections, 
Nights I and VIII. In the opening of Night I, for example, we are told that 
the poem is to be concerned with the “fall into Division” and the “resurrec- 
tion to Unity” of Urthona, and we are reminded at the end of Night VIII 
that the Divine Man is “collecting up the scatterd [sic] portions of his 
immortal body.” Just what in Blake’s reading or associations led him to 
attempt to impose cosmological unity upon his early poem by means of this 
ancient myth is certainly an interesting question. 

Indeed, Mr. Margoliouth’s presentation of the original Vala suggests 
many puzzling problems. I only wish he had seen fit to incorporate into his 
notes more of the findings of several excellent recent studies of Blake’s 
poetry. But if he had made this edition into a kind of variorum, it might 
have become far too unwieldy, and perhaps we should be content with a 
thoroughly admirable, though essentially bibliographical, study. 

GEORGE MILLs HARPER 
University of North Carolina 
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Tue Victorian Ports: A Guipe To ResEarcu. By Paul F. Baum, Jerome 
H. Buckley, William C. DeVane, Frederic E. Faverty, Clyde K. Hyder, 
Howard Mumford Jones, John Pick, Lionel Stevenson, and A. McKinley 
Terhune. Edited by Frederic E. Faverty. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 292. $5.00. 


UP UNTIL now, any reader moving from a study of the romantic poets into 
an investigation of the Victorians may have sensed that he was leaving a park 
for an uncharted forest. Whatever the defects of Ernest Bernbaum’s Guide 
Through the Romantic Movement, it could be recommended to students as a 
useful timesaver. And subsequently there has appeared T. M. Raysor’s 
The English Romantic Poets (now being revised)—a much more comprehensive 
guide than Bernbaum’s. Students of Victorian poetry have hitherto lacked 
such assistance. They have been well supplied with annual bibliographies 
and with some handbooks, but the only guide through the mighty maze has 
been the crotchety chart provided by Batho and Dobrée in The Victorians 
and After. Whether or not scholars may disagree with some parts of the 
present guide does not matter. What does matter is that the book was de- 
cidedly worth doing, and that it will prove exceptionally helpful to future 
studies in a field that is in need of fresh understanding and appreciation. 

It is interesting to note the variety of emphasis that the collection pro- 
vides. Browning, Tennyson, and Arnold each get a chapter, as we might 
expect, and so do Swinburne and Hopkins. All the other poets are treated 
more briefly. Hardy and Meredith, for example, are each discussed in less 
than four pages (by Lionel Stevenson), whereas Hopkins is awarded thirty-one 
pages and Swinburne twenty. Oddly enough Christina Rossetti is described 
by one contributor as “the poetess par excellence of the nineteenth century, 
Mrs. Browning not having stood the test of time,” and yet her poetry is 
discussed in less than two pages whereas Mrs. Browning is honored with 
eight pages. 

A guide to a poet’s work should obviously differ from a bibliography by 
its evaluations, its selectivity, and especially by its indicating what further 
kinds of investigation need to be done. Judged by such criteria, Mr. Faverty’s 
own chapter on Arnold would seem to be the most satisfactory in the collec- 
tion. The range of information is authoritative, and it would be difficult to 
find a better introduction for a reading of Arnold’s verse. John Pick’s discus- 
sion of Hopkins is a close second. Mr. Pick performs the difficult feat of 
reviewing the acrimonious controversies about Hopkins’ status without losing 
his own good humor, and he arrives at an appraisal that is sane and helpful. 
Yet one may wonder how far objectivity must go. Perhaps the most disap- 
pointing chapter is P. F. Baum’s on Tennyson. Curiously enough, it is more 
densely packed with information than some of the other chapters, but its 
tired tone is exasperating. In Middlemarch, when Mr. Casaubon was exhibiting 
to his bride the beautiful landmarks of Rome, Dorothea found no reason to 
complain of her scholarly husband’s lack of information. Mr. Casaubon knew 
everything about Roman art and antiquities, but his lack of zest for the 
familiar scenes chilled her with a sense of acute despondency. When Mr. 
Baum’s book-length study of Tennyson appeared nine years ago, one was 
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led to wonder why readers should bother any more with the major poet of 
the Victorian age. Mr. Baum’s present chapter creates a similar impression. 
Most of the other contributors are apparently in accord with Jerome Buck- 
ley’s principle, which is stated in his admirable introductory chapter, that 
“ft is the function of the scholar-critic not to pass final judgment on an 
exhausted influence but rather to quicken our insight into a literary life 
beyond time which can still compel our continuing regard.” 

With reference to this scholar-critic combination it may be noted that 

there are a few inconsistencies in the collection that the editor was unable 
' to iron out. For example, concerning the studies of Tennyson made by 
Nicolson and Fausset, Mr. Baum says (p. 54) that these, alas, “belong to 
criticism rather than to scholarship.” Howard Mumford Jones, on the other 
hand, after mentioning some scholarly studies about Rossetti, complains 
that these, alas, are scholarship not criticism (p. 186). In fact Mr. Jones’ 
whole chapter (on the Pre-Raphaelite poets) is a little difficult to align with 
the others. On the dust-jacket, this chapter is singled out for praise, which in 
many respects it deserves. It is a delightful and lively discussion of a number 
of subjects such as painting and science, and even includes more than a page 
about Ruskin for good measure. Perhaps Mr. Jones had in mind that Ruskin 
wrote verses as a child, but he does not say so. He also has some remarks to 
offer about Dickens who, we are told, was totally unaffected by French 
culture and remained an “insular” Briton “to the end.”’ Here Mr. Jones’ 
comment is not only out of place but misinformed. As a result, there is not 
enough space left for an adequate discussion of Pre-Raphaelite poetry as 
such. Mr. Jones’ thoughtful essay remains stimulating and valuable in its 
own right and would be beyond criticism if it had appeared in some other 
collection. Amidst the galaxy of good performances in this Guide, his arias 
are certainly the most stunning even if they would seem to belong to a 
different opera. 

Inconsistencies on a smaller scale include the fact that most of the con- 
tributors discuss the available editions for each of the poets, whereas Mr. 
Stevenson, in his chapter on the later Victorians, does not include such in- 
formation. There is also the very small matter of how the contributor is to 
refer to his own publications. Dean DeVane solves it simply and modestly 
by using the first person. The other contributors use the third, and when 
Mr. Buckley assesses The Victorian Temper by Mr. Buckley it is hard to 
realize that he is discussing his own book. 

Specialists may be able to cite omissions among the books and articles 
selected by the contributors. I found very few. I did have the reviewer’s 
inevitable and disheartening experience of discovering that my chapters in 
Keats and the Victorians had been overlooked by Mr. Jones in his account 
of Keats’ influence on the Pre-Raphaelites, and I wondered what prejudice 
could have led Lionel Stevenson to cite a Harvard thesis on the poetry of 
James Thomson without mentioning a Yale thesis (by Lyman A. Cotten) 
on the same poet. And sometimes the omissions might be prompted by the 
contributor’s feeling that the source was too obvious to be mentioned. Every 
contributor, for example, had something to say about the present status of 
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the poet under discussion, but only one of them (C. K. Hyder, in his chapter 
on Swinburne) refers to S. C. Chew’s estimates in A Literary Histery of 
England. In particular Mr. Chew’s hostile treatment of Hopkins might have 
‘deserved mention in Mr. Pick’s chapter. 

It is part of the academic reviewer’s traditional task to present his list 
of small complaints, but such a list should not obscure (in this instance) 
how obligated every student of Victorian literature must feel toward Mr. 
Faverty and his collaborators for this welcome and well-planned volume. 


GEorGE H. Forp 
University of Cincinnati 


Tue EnGtisn University Nove. By Mortimer R. Proctor. (University of 
California Publications, English Studies, No. 15.) Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. Pp. xii+-228. Paper, $3.50; 
cloth, $4.50. 


MR. PROCTOR’s work on novels about English universities poses a number of 
questions. Not the least of these to an Englishman must be why American 
scholars write continually the books that their British colleagues might be 
expected to have written. Here, if ever, is a subject which an English scholar 
might have tackled; but English literary historians are too narrow in their 
desire to study only the masterpieces in their literature and too timid to 
tackle subjects which seem to them infinitely complex by virtue of their 
intimate knowledge of their own country’s customs and conventions. So it 
is to Mr. Proctor that the credit must go for having done the job. And the 
job is done, on one level, once and for all, done with American thoroughness 
and meticulous attention to detail, done with an authority which banishes 
solecisms and gives the reader confidence that the author understands the 
institutions which he is judging. 

The job is also done with urbanity, humour and proportion. Dozens of 
the novels which Mr. Proctor has read are singularly bad: he gives his readers 
credit for knowing this and does not therefore indulge in ponderous assess- 
ments of literary merit. His touch seems to me to be exact and judicious. He 
also succeeds in giving his book a readable shape and does not allow it to be- 
come a catalogue of titles. He shows how the first books about the univer- 
sities reflected the contempt of cultivated men for the “heavy, stupid re- 
cluses,” sunk in port and sloth, toadying to young noblemen and reviling 
poor scholars—the men whom Gibbon satirised. They also reflected on the 
astonishing rowdiness of the young rakes who passed three years of their 
lives as undergraduates hardly having to read a book. Two themes thus es- 
tablish themselves. The first is the need for reform in the universities to 
which such a novel as Lockhart’s Reginald Dalton belongs and on which 
Thackeray and Kingsley wrote; the second elaborates the tradition of under- 
graduate rowdiness following the first of university novels, the anonymous 
Adventures of Oxymel Classic, Esq. (1768)—through Hewlett’s Peter Priggins 
and Cuthbert Bede’s Verdant Green—to E. F. Benson’s The Babe B.A. (Mr. 
Proctor here might have added the famous first chapter of Evelyn Waugh’s 
Decline and Fall and contrasted it with the passage he quotes on p. 104 from 
Winwood Reade’s Liberty Hall.) 
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It is then claimed that the religious debate arising from the Tractarian 
movement led to a greater growth of realism in novels such as Loss and Gain 
and The Nemesis of Faith. But what Newman and Froude did was soon un- 
done by Dean Farrar in Julian Home; and even Tom Brown at Oxford is still 
hopelessly weighted with preaching. Here, I think, Mr. Proctor is wrong 
on p. 197 in calling Hughes’s muscular Christianity a crochet. It became in 
the latter part of the century the ideal of numerous public school masters 
and is reflected again and again in the public school novel. It had far reaching, 
and on the whole evil, effects—in my opinion—on English education and 
middle class mentality. By the ’seventies, however, Oxford and Cambridge 
are well on the way to being reformed and the university novel, we are toid, 
follows the natural trend in novel writing. The new-found realism disappears, 
and Ouida rather than Gissing inspires the new novel. All the heroes get 
firsts, stroke the university boat, and marry their sister’s best friend after 
successfully avoiding “dire temptation.” This genre was worked to death 
in its turn by lady novelists—Mr. Proctor is at his best here and gives some 
highly amusing accounts of Mrs. Marshall’s and Mrs. Batty’s deplorable 
romances—until finally Zuletka Dobson exploded this form of fiction at the 
turn of the century. 

It was replaced by a new genre which Mr. Proctor calls “the cult of Ox- 
ford.” Here the tone is set by Compton Mackenzie’s Sinister Street which 
evokes the Oxford mystique and asserts that the spell which Oxford casts 
over her children is the most magical and valuable of enchantments. It is 
argued in the concluding chapter that the great nineteenth-century debate 
to define a liberal education, in which Newman and Arnold took part, appears 
in the university novel only in the twentieth century; and from the plea of 
these Oxonians that Oxford exists to make men better rather than more 
learned, and that the point of a residential university is that men educate 
each other, spring a series of novels romanticising Oxford life—until this in 
its turn is finally burlesqued by Hamish Miles and Raymond Mortimer in 
Oxford Circus. During this time it is asserted that until we reach the recent 
work of C. P. Snow, Cambridge produces no novels of note except E. F. 
Benson’s David of King’s and Shane Leslie’s The Cantab. 

Despite my admiration for the workmanlike way in which the author 
handles his material and for his sense of proportion, I have some criticisms, 
some of which seem to me to be serious. 

The value of such a book naturally first depends on the bibliography 
and at first sight this seems to be impeccable. It does not matter that two 
unfinished university novels are not listed: Dickinson’s Vincent Eden, which 
was published in Bentley’s Miscellany and ceased abruptly through pressure 
on the editor which was at the time, says Tuckwell, believed to have been 
applied by the university authorities; and The Cantab (?1847), by Alexandre 
H. Dupuis, only two numbers of which appeared. It might have been worth 
recording in the chapter on lady novelists Mrs. Lynn Linton’s attack on 
higher education for women, dedicated to “the sweet girls still left among us 
who have no part in the new revolt but are content to be dutiful, innocent 
and sheltered,” in which the central character is a B.A. from Girton who 
smokes, swears, and marries a policeman by proposing to him. Since Mr. 
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Proctor includes Jane Austen’s novels in his bibliography on the slender 
pretext that some of the characters are Oxford men and rightly draws atten- 
tion to Trollope, perhaps it is fair to insist that he should have included 
Belchamber by Howard Sturgis which depicts Trinity, Cambridge, at the 
turn of the century and introduces a fine variant on the tuft-hunting don, Mr. 
Newby, who is shown as the guide, philosopher, and friend to the young, 
shaking their ideas up with his radicalism and his broad-minded humanism— 
until he is revealed as a man far more passionately addicted to the good old 
English pastime of loving a lord and fawning on the aristocracy than to 
pursuing truth or dealing honestly with his undergraduate friends. 

There are passages too in Virginia Woolf’s Jacob’s Room to which our 
attention should have been drawn, but then so many modern novels have 
odd chapters on university life, e.g., Denis Parry, Going Up Going Down 
(1953) pp. 46-75, that to criticise such omissions would be senseless. But 
there remain two omissions which are really disastrous—particularly since 
they go far toward invalidating Mr. Proctor’s repeated insistence that novels 
about Oxford far exceed those about Cambridge in quality as well as quantity. 

These two books are Dusty Answer by Rosamund Lehmann and The 
Longest Journey by E. M. Forster. The former is a genuine university novel 
and the Cambridge analogue to Sinister Street. No university novel in this 
century stands above it and, if popularity be a criterion, it has been reprinted 
many times in Britain and is widely known in France under the title Pous- 
siére. The omission of the opening chapters of Forster’s novel is even more 
staggering—especially since Lionel Trilling drew attention to the manner 
in which it sprang from Forster’s own undergraduate experience. Just as 
Pendennis is the best Victorian expression of the good-natured, weak and 
idle young man, so Ricky and his friend Ansell display an important change 
in the representation of youth and of University ideals. I can’t help feeling 
that in his arduous pursuit of titles Mr. Proctor forgot what he had already 
read. 

My dismay at these two omissions doesn’t spring from pique at seeing 
Cambridge out-gunned by Oxford, and certainly Mr. Proctor is right in 
pointing out that Oxford is ‘‘news” and is the romantic university far out- 
shadowing Cambridge; but after searching about for an explanation he was 
finally driven to consult Mr. Compton Mackenzie, who gallantly replied 
(p. 213) that “the reason why Cambridge has produced so few novels has 
been its greater devotion to academic education.” This may be true, but the 
real reasons lie deep in social history: that Oxford has always been more 
“gentlemanly” than Cambridge, has produced more men of influence and 
power in the ruling elites, is therefore more attached to London and the 
world of fashion and politics; that Oxford in the time of nineteenth-century 
reforms and the emergence of the novel as staple reading material threw up 
a series of sages, Whately, Thomas Arnold, Newman, Jowett, Ruskin, 
Matthew Arnold, Pater and T. H. Green, who caught the public’s ear, while 
Cambridge despised sages; that the classics in the Oxford curriculum were 
linked to classical or idealist philosophy and literary studies, whereas at 
Cambridge the tradition of textual analysis and empirical philosophy held 
sway; that Oxford ideals in education have captured the imagination of 
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nonuniversity men such as Cecil Rhodes—and so on. My criticism here is 
generic and perhaps ungrateful, but it applies to many such books including 
even that distinguished study by Alan Willard Brown, The Metaphysical 
Society. My criticismis that the body of the book, the hard painstaking drudgery 
of basic research, stimulates one to ask a multitude of questions; these could 
be answered only by closely relating the material to social history, which 
would mean spending several years’ more research; and as often as not the 
questions are posed rather than answered in the concluding chapters. 

For instance, I think that Mr. Proctor is on to a good point when he 
stresses that Sinister Street and the Oxford novel in this century is often a 
romanticised (and vulgarised) version of the Newman-Arnold-Jowett educa- 
tional ideal. To make this a valid point in social history a great deal of work 
would have to be done on periodicals and newspaper articles to see whether 
such novels were seen to reflect the ideal. Here the author may justly protest 
that his book is after all confined to a study of the university novel—but 
what is this genre if it is not an aspect of social history? The reply might 
then be given that it is part of literary history. In that case the university 
novel should be compared far more closely to the popular fiction as a whole 
than Mr. Proctor has space for. 

But, as Mr. Proctor very rightly says, the question “what a university 
is, is as much in need of an answer as it ever was,” and in affirming that the 
university novel can help toward an answer he asks that the novel should 
be treated as serious literature whenever possible. And this is where I feel 
the lack of discrimination and the omission of Forster and Virginia Woolf 
most keenly. The Longest Journey is very far from being Forster’s best work, 
but in what it proclaims and what it omits, in its tone and texture, it throws 
more light on the question that Mr. Proctor poses than dozens of other titles. 
Or again if one takes a book on a different level, To Teach the Senators Wis- 
dom by J. C. Masterman, surely here Mr. Proctor might have dipped his pen 
in acid. At first sight this is a facetious extravaganza where an Oxford Com- 
mon Room, hoaxed into believing that they are to be visited by a party of 
American visitors, discuss how they can best reveal the Oxford enigma and, 
as Mr. Proctor relates, they consider “‘the function of colleges, examinations, 
student life, athletics, architecture, traditional anecdotes, history, colorful 
personalities.” Is it not odd that the author, who is the head of an Oxford 
College, does not once portray his characters discussing the disinterested pur- 
suit of learning, or scholarship, or the life of the intellect? Is there not some- 
thing sinister in such ghastly light-heartedness when it is clear that after 
chuckling over the joke we are expected by the author to feel that he has 
shown us precisely in what Oxford wisdom consists? 

The life of the intellect . . . that is something which has always been over- 
laid by the British insistence on the social duty of the universities to educate— 
or to use the universities as a finishing school—for the governing class, how- 
ever that class may at different times be recruited. Even in C. P. Snow’s 
novels which are about dons and not undergraduates, though there is much 
talk of brilliant physicists and dazzling young scholars in Arabic, one never 
has the feeling of the novelist revealing his experience of the life of the 
intellect. As one who has been bred and who works in the Oxford-Cambridge 
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tradition, I know too well the sterility and debasement of Victorian educa- 
tional ideals and the sleek complacency with which the college system, 
tutorials, lectures and research are regarded. Generalising from Kingsley 
Amis’s Lucky Jim has become a kind of sport in English literary circles 
today, but the contempt which Jim Dixon displays in that novel for the 
rigmarole of university work is a contempt for the “liberal education” so 
constantly held up for admiration in novels about Oxford and Cambridge. 
In Mr. Proctor’s book hardly any distinction is drawn between novels in 
this century which are no more than variants of the genre and those which 
can be said to criticise—or by their lack of criticism reveal—the limitations 
of English universities. If I am asking for too much—for a really major 
work which would take a high place in social history and the criticism of 
English culture—I do so because I have in mind another study which cries 
out to be made, because of the importance and peculiarity of the institution 
in English life: the public school novel. 
NoEL ANNAN 
King’s College 
Cambridge 


Tuomas HARDY AND THE Cosmic Minn: A New Reapinc oF The Dynasts. 
By J. O. Bailey. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 
1956. Pp. xiv+223. $s. 


“po you know Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious?” asked Hardy of 
William Archer. “It suggested to me what seems almost like a workable 
theory of the great problem of the origin of evil,—though this, of course, is 
not Hartmann’s own theory,—that there may be a consciousness, infinitely 
far off, at the other end of the chain of phenomena, always striving to express 
itself, and always baffled and blundering, just as the spirits seem to be.” It 
is the view of Professor J. O. Bailey of the University of North Carolina that 
Hartmann’s philosophy suggested much more to Hardy than merely a theory 
of the origin of evil. In The Dynasts, which Hardy was working on at the time 
of the conversation with Archer, whenever Hardy departs from Schopen- 
hauer, he is likely, in the view of Professor Bailey, to be following Hartmann. 
In any case, a reading of The Dynasts in the light of Schopenhauer supple- 
mented by Hartmann gives a much more consistent and intelligible interpre- 
tation than a reading of it in the light of Schopenhauer alone. It further sug- 
gests that Hardy took the philosophy and spiritual apparatus of that work 
much more seriously than is sometimes supposed. Professor Bailey is not 
announcing the discovery of a new source, for it has long been known that 
Hardy was familiar with Hartmann, but he is presenting for the first time 
a detailed study of the relationship between Hartmann and The Dynasts, 
and, in addition, he is offering a new interpretation of some elements of the 
drama in the light of this relationship. 

Die Philosophie des UnbewuLten, which is the work by which Eduard 
von Hartmann is principally known, was published in 1868 and translated 
into English in 1884. Edmund Blunden says that Hardy owned the edition 
of 1893, but at what date prior to 1901 he may have read it is unknown. Pro- 
fessor Bailey suggests 1897, the year in which the drama was “outlined,” 
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for he finds the concepts which Hartmann contributed present in the drama 
from the Fore Scene to the final chorus, and he thinks that the reading of 
Hartmann may have been what crystallized Hardy’s long suspended plan. 

What did Hardy find in Hartmann? A work, in the first place, celebrated 
from the violent controversy which it had aroused on the continent. In 
German it had gone through ten editions in twenty years and in English 
there had been two, this despite the fact that it was in three volumes of well 
over a thousand pages and did not eschew mathematical formulation. Yet 
Hardy, as a reader of Schopenhauer, Spencer, and Darwin, would not have 
found it difficult. The style is lucid and often glows with a sombre intensity, 
and the illustrations, ranging from physiology to art, religion, and human 
affairs, are interesting even apart from the thesis which they support. This 
thesis is based on a metaphysic combining Schopenhauer with some elements 
from Hegel. The ultimate principle of reality; the ground of existence, ac- 
cording to Hartmann, is the Unconscious, which combines Schopenhauer’s 
will with Hegel’s idea, the former a realizing principle, the That, and the 
latter a content to be realized, the What. At the Fall, will and idea were 
separated, and the former, streaming through and informing all of the 
phenomenal world, has largely determined the career of the Unconscious in 
the churning of existence. Nevertheless, its course is not unchallenged. Grad- 
ually, in the evolutionary process the idea emancipates itself from the will, 
and out of the unconscious arises the conscious. This happens when organized 
matter, being endowed with sense perception, derives from the external 
world and its reflection upon it an idea which it presents to the Unconscious 
and which the Unconscious, not recognizing it as its own, tries to negate but 
cannot. From this failure arises pain, the pain in which humanity writhes, 
and since this pain is itself the work of the Unconscious, which cannot err, 
we arrive at the paradox that the Unconscious has produced the best of all 
possible worlds and yet one which is exceedingly bad. Any other view, says 
Hartmann, is an illusion, and he expounds the three forms which this illusion 
has taken both in the life of the individual and in the history of the race. 
The first is that happiness is possible here on earth; the second that it is 
possible in the life after death; and the third (the doctrine of progress) that 
it is possible here on earth, but only for others and in the distant future. All, 
says Hartmann, are illusions, and the “redemption” of the world will come 
only when sufficient consciousness is concentrated in man and a sufficient 
number of men realize the misery of volition and existence so that there is a 
collective effort to will nonexistence. Then the world will cease, and cease 
indeed “without any residuum whatever whereby the process might be 
continued.” 

Such is Hartmann’s “Philosophy of the Unconscious,” and it should be 
said at once that the principal flaw of Professor Bailey’s book is the absence 
of any clear, coherent exposition of Hartmann’s thought so that the reader 
may see for himself what resemblance it has to Hardy’s. Instead, Professor 
Bailey takes up various elements and ideas in the drama one by one and 
parallels them with passages in the Philosophy of the Unconscious. This is 
well done and of course has to be done, but since there is no real question 
here of verbal parallels and the important impact is entirely a general one, 
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it would be well if the two philosophies were placed side by side, not as 
fragments, but as systems. Then one could see clearly both what Hardy 
borrowed and also the significance of these borrowings in the light of what he 
left out and of the new context in which the borrowings were placed. 

Not that Professor Bailey has avoided the work of analysis. On the 
contrary, he has distinguished two ideas which he thinks constitute Hardy’s 
main indebtedness to Hartmann. The first of these is the conception of the 
Immanent Will as partaking of the nature of mind, and the second is the 
suggestion that the Will may ultimately evolve into consciousness. In my 
opinion this analysis is both judicious and convincing. On the other hand, I 
think it should be made much clearer than it is that the meliorism which 
Hardy deduced from this second suggestion is the very opposite of Hartmann’s 
conclusion and, indeed, that their conceptions of consciousness had little in 
common. To Hardy consciousness awakens pity, and it does so because the 
Will has a real distinctness from those who suffer. To Hartmann it awakens 
misery, because the Unconscious is one with the suffering world. And on the 
first point, although it is true that Hardy’s Immanent Will is closer to Hart- 
mann’s Unconscious than to Schopenhauer’s Will, it ought to be clearly 
stated that Hardy does not take over the Hegelian elements which are present 
in Hartmann. Indeed, it is not clear to me that Professor Bailey distinguishes 
between Hartmann’s Will and the Unconscious, as he should, or that he 
recognizes that the idea is formally a part of the Unconscious too. 

Professor Bailey would claim, I believe, that the major importance of 
his book is the new interpretation which he is able to give to The Dynasts 
by virtue of the philosophic context in which he has placed it, and I believe 
this is true. The conception of Napoleon, which has often been criticized as 
false to history, is here defended as being true to philosophy. He has just 
those qualities which he ought to have, first, as servant of the Will, then as 
a flagging body sluggish to Its impulses, and finally as a compassionate hus- 
band adumbrating the future compassion of the Will. But it is perhaps the © 
Spirits for whom Professor Bailey has done the most. Never again, one 
thinks, should they be viewed merely as the trappings of a Gothic romance. 
They are, though tentative “impersonated abstractions,” seriously conceived 
on both the metaphysical and the psychological level. On the former they 
are the channels or, occasionally, the sources of causation which an Idealistic 
Monism requires, and on the latter they are those psychic phenomena of 
mental telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, and psychokinesis in which 
Hardy had so real, if skeptical, an interest. Apparently, observes Professor 
Bailey, Hardy was here suggesting an explanation of these phenomena as the 
workings of a Cosmic Mind, that is, of a kind of collective unconscious. The 
phrase “Cosmic Mind” comes from an article in the Saturday Review of 
Literature (1947), and much of Professor Bailey’s discussion of psychic 
phenomena is couched in the terms employed by Dr. J. B. Rhine and the 
Laboratory of Parapsychology at Duke University. Doubtless Professor 
Bailey will be criticized for thus introducing flimsy modern conceptions into 
an otherwise scholarly investigation, but I do not think that he should be. 
There is no impropriety in using these terms to make precise for the modern 
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reader facts and ideas which can be documented as present to Hardy’s mind, 
and this is all that Professor Bailey does. 

One always wonders of a new scholarly work whether it speaks the first 
or the last word upon a subject, and of this I should venture to say, and even 
to hope, that it is only the first. Hartmann provoked a lively controversy: it 
is even said that fifty-eight books were written about his views between 
1870-75. And yet these books and all the periodical literature of the Hart- 
mann controversy do not enter into the present work, which (apart from some 
discussion of Haeckel’s Riddle of the Universe) is entirely confined to a juxta- 
position of two three-volume texts. For that Professor Bailey deserves our 
thanks. But what of the rest of the literature? Was Hardy led on from 
Hartmann to explore it, and did he find in it criticisms or variations upon 
the Philosophy of the Unconscious which came even closer to the form in 
which he desired to use it? Possibly Professor Bailey inquired into this problem 
and brought back negative results. Or possibly it is for another to do. In any 
case, we have here an able and substantial work which is genuinely illuminat- 
ing upon its particular subject. 

A. Dwicut CuLLER 
University of Illinois 


MusIcaL INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN Poetry. By Charmenz S. Lenhart. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1956. Pp. xiii+337. $s. 


FROM THE time of the Greeks, the relationship of literature and the other 
arts has interested philosophers and aestheticians. In recent years psycholo- 
gists, communicators and “integrationists” in the field of general education 
have been attracted by the prospects of a grand synthesis or by the haunting 
problem of reconciling “creative behavior” with isolation and maladjustment. 
Miss Lenhart’s study is of yet a different sort. With an emphasis more 
historical than aesthetic, she is a kind of musical archaeologist, digging in 
our literary past to uncover the potsherds of allusion, metaphor, and form— 
cultural artifacts which she can exhibit as evidence that music played some 
part in shaping the imagination of our poets. Beginning with a cursory 
history of music in America, which extends only to the faint dawn of sig- 
nificant native impulses, Miss Lenhart goes on to devote a chapter each to 
the poetry of the seventeenth century (The Bay Psalm Book, Bradstreet, 
Wigglesworth, Taylor), the eighteenth (Hopkinson, Godfrey, Nathaniel 
Evans, Robert T. Paine), and the nineteenth (Knickerbockers, Southerners, 
Transcendentalists, Brahmins). She reserves separate chapters for the three 
major figures of her study—Poe, Whitman and Lanier. One may perhaps 
quarrel with the inclusiveness of her title, inasmuch as she treats the poetry 
of the last seventy-five years in four concluding pages. 

More serious, however, are the probiems of emphasis and aesthetic 
assumption. Miss Lenhart has rather indiscriminately collected evidences of 
musical knowledge, activity and poetic imagery; this is raw material for criti- 
cal judgment, but one misses the rigorous evaluation necessary to justify 
the space accorded to this sort of data. Moreover, in equating musical 
interest with poetical lyricism (p. 87) and smoothness of numbers with a 
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“good ear” (p. 109) she is generalizing dangerously, for in the history of 
poetry there has been no striking correlation between the possession oi 
musical competence and a pronounced lyric gift. 

Her best chapters are those which discuss individual poets in some 
detail. She establishes Poe’s conscious debt to music in the development of 
his prosodic theories, and she singles out Poe’s statement that “‘music is a 
most indefinite conception” (p. 135) as an important clue to understanding 
his fondness for vague and nebulous effects in his verse. Miss Lenhart sees 
Poe as a sensitive craftsman successfully wedding sound and sense to produce 
poems which are themselves a form of music, answering to the soul’s quest 
for supernal beauty. If these ideas are not new, they assume a more central 
importance as she focuses upon them, and she almost persuades us that it is 
an impertinence to think of Poe as a mere “jingle man.” 

Because Whitman’s work abounds in references which imply a super- 
ficial acquaintance with opera, chamber music, military bands and minstrel 
shows, it is difficult for Miss Lenhart to be content with the image of Whitman 
as an interested, if undiscriminating, listener. She overinterprets the evidence 
in a somewhat diffuse chapter whose central point is the symphonic con- 
struction of Leaves of Grass. Her argument here rests on parallelism of form, 
but the case for conscious imitation is not factually established, and in any 
event Berlioz would seem a more likely basis for comparison than Beethoven. 
The influence of nineteenth-century Italian opera on Whitman is rather 
scrappily treated and inconclusive; readers may still prefer Matthiessen’s 
brief but suggestive discussion in his American Renaissance. 

Miss Lenhart is happiest with Lanier, where she is on solid ground 
throughout. If Lanier is not a major poet, he is nevertheless the most telling 
exhibition for her thesis; for he was a musician and composer as well as an 
acute student of prosody. In him were united the gifts that enable one to 
study interacting influences with some hope of reward. The discussion of 
The Science of English Verse, while somewhat defensive, is far more illumi- 
nating than that offered by most prosodists, who have tended to concentrate 
on its inaccuracies and its defective form; Miss Lenhart offers a balanced 
critical account which frequently clarifies Lanier’s sound but hastily recorded 
insights. Her tracing of Lanier’s growth as a poet stresses the self-conscious- 
ness of his early verse, in which technical skill and fluency are compromised 
by the shallow profundities of thought. In his mature work she sees the 
emergence of two styles: “the complex, impressionistic treatment of nature, 
and the simpler, beautiful song structures” (p. 254) which she equates 
respectively with the musical baroque and classic. The musicalization of 
theme in “The Symphony” she views as a rather unsuccessful mechanical 
experiment—a judgment that could be pronounced on most poems dependent 
on synesthesia for their effect. The Centennial cantata written for Dudley 
Buck to set to music demonstrated, as Lanier was aware, that poetry effective 
in song can be poor stuff indeed on the printed page, for the librettist must 
subordinate his art to the requirements of musical meaning. Lanier’s limita- 
tions as a poet may finally be set down as a limitation of intellect. There is 


no gainsaying his mastery of melody in verse, but this gift alone does not 
define greatness. 
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Miss Lenhart’s work, perhaps pardonably, is more concerned with setting 
forth the facts than in speculating on their ultimate aesthetic significance. 
One may hope that she herself will return to grapple with problems she has 
merely adumbrated here. For she writes knowledgeably in a field which has 
received scant attention from scholars qualified in both music and poetics. 


CLAUDE M. Srwpson, JR. 
The Ohio State University 


IsHMAEL. By James Baird. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, [1956]. 
Pp. 445. $5.50. 


MR. BAIRD has written a brilliant and suggestive iconography of primitivism. 
As an investigation of the structure of the primitivistic symbol, Jshmael is a 
most impressive study, richly documented from diverse sources; it may 
prove to be a classic in its field. It is unfortunate, however, that he selected 
Herman Melville as his major exemplar. As a study of Melville, the book 
leaves the reader with too many suspicions about the methodology. 

Briefly, Mr. Baird’s argument is this. Artistic primitivism exists in two 
basic forms, the academic and the existential. Academic, or exotic, primi- 
tivism (Rousseau, Chateaubriand) does not replace western centers of sym- 
bolic authority—Christian symbols—with primitive centers of symbolic 
authority. Academic primitivism is historiographic or nostalgic, depending 
on the purposes of a given writer. ““The symbolism of nostalgic reference to 
the primitive, the symbolistic presentation of instances of the archaic, or 
distant, or ‘remotely good’ is a contrived or ‘assembled’ and hence academic 
primitivism.”’ Such primitivism is used as a corroborative yardstick for the 
goals of a writer’s own culture, and therefore is not true primitivism for Mr. 
Baird’s purposes. 

Existential primitivism (Melville, Gauguin, Rimbaud, Loti, Verhaeren, 
et al.), however, is “the restoration of sacred time through the life symbol 
of an archetypal reality.” The existential primitive can no longer find sacra- 
mental authority in the religion, mythos, and cultus of his own western ex- 
perience. Therefore he turns back to the “archetypes” of man’s collective 
experience and becomes the “true” primitivist by creating sacramental sym- 
bols that redefine man’s relation to life. This return is also a rejection of 
western, Christian symbology. “The mode of feeling which exchanges for 
traditional Christian symbols a new symbolic idiom referring to Oriental 
cultures of both Oceania and Asia is admitted as genuine primitivism, with 
the even closer qualifications that most of the authors involved, certainly 
the major ones, should have traveled in the Orient and that they should have 
derived from physical experience a medium of feeling to inform the symbols 
which their art presents.” The artist’s personal travels will have furnished 
the directly felt experiences that become the “autotypes” which are the 
“new symbolic idiom” expressing the archetypes. 

Commenting via Jung (explicitly) and Tillich (implicitly) on the Protes- 
tant I-You relationship between man and God, Mr. Baird maintains that 
Christian symbolism has become culturally exhausted. It no longer expresses 
the living unity of man and God around which modern culture can center its 
own beliefs and self-images, and therefore it has lost first-hand sacramental 
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significance and cultural authority. The existential primitivist is the artist 
who creates a new sacrament in his art, which becomes the acting out of a 
new theology. Christianity, by promising an absolute state of being and 
identity through The Absolute God, destroys the primitive’s view of life- 
and-death as a contin: um of inscrutability that encompasses equally every 
moral experience, and chat man must simply accept. Consequently, an all- 
accepting joy of life is destroyed by the rigid channels of Christianity. The 
refusal to accept the continuum-that-is is an Ahab-like striving for the 
absolute that Christ promises. Thus Celio, musing at the arch called Ecce 
Homo in Melville’s Clarel, ponders that Christ has become the murderer 
rather than the savior of the race. Thus, too, the symbolic centers of cultural 
authority for the primitive, Oriental mind are multiplistic; those of the 
western, Christian mind are dualistic. Those writers who belong “in a com- 
munity of allegiance to a system” of existentially primitive symbols are 
summed up in the figure of Ishmael, “the aggregate of the symbols repre- 
senting the system.” Mr. Baird’s philosophical purpose is to illuminate the 
primitive symbol; his critical purpose is to arrange the products of various 
writers in a juxtaposition which will allow “art to comment upon art.” For 
these purposes, says Mr. Baird, “Moby-Dick might as well be Norwegian.” 

There are three aspects of Ishmael that make one suspect not the integ- 
rity of Mr. Baird’s work or purpose—which bear the stamp of real engage- 
ment and devotional sincerity—but his methodology. First of all, the applica- 
tion of Jungian archetypes to literary criticism implies that the continuum 
of archetypal figures in human cultural expressions creates a continuum of 
the meanings of those figures. The archetypes seem to level all literature 
down to the Urwelt of the primitive, and the individuality of a literary work 
becomes accidental. But one has the feeling that indicating archetypal figures 
does that and that only, so that the constant articulation of archetypes still 
leaves the question, “So what?” Is a devil-figure the same in cultural meaning 
in all times and all places? Does not archetypal criticism simply make possible 
an infinite series of statements in which one can say that books written by 
people are ultimately about people—that there is a constant reservoir of 
universal human experience which is the raw material of literature? In our 
current crush of criticism that proceeds by Capital Letter Terms, is it too 
obvious to suggest that the constant reservoir is an obvious assumption upon 
which the act of reading itself takes place? If literature has roots in time 
and place as well as in the broad reservoir, universal literature becomes 
universal only because it makes a statement of the human condition broad 
enough to allow another time and place to translate it into other sets of reali- 
ties. The translation becomes more pertinent to the act of criticism than does 
the general assumption. 

Which leads to the second consideration. The statement that Moby-Dick 
might as well be Norwegian implies that writers produced by different 
cultures and smitten with the same idea use their autotypical experience to 
make the same conclusions about the archetypal idea. Then one need only 
set up the conditions of a “community of allegiance to a system” and group 
writers into that system in disregard of their more-than-accidental cultural 
differences on any level but the aesthetic. So Mr. Baird can assume that 
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Melville’s brief stay in Oceania gave him a culture which he accepted fully 
as his own rather than one which he used as an addition to his own. Moreover, 
Melville by no means repudiated his own culture as completely as Mr. Baird’s 
discussion of existential primitivism would have us believe. One must come 
back to history, if only for a moment. The exhaustion of sacramental symbols 
in the nineteenth century led to naturalism in American literature rather 
(except for the Transcendentalists) than to the religio-sacramental primi- 
tivism of Mr. Baird’s definition. Seeing Melville in the light of the multiplistic 
symbol, Mr. Baird makes many excellent statements about Melville’s art 
in the discussion of relativism (esp. the “Animism” and “Vortex” sections 
of the chapter called ‘“‘Whiteness”). But disregarding the more specific cul- 
tural milieu in which Melville’s art took form, Mr. Baird’s discussions of the 
conditions of ideality force some fine insights away from the prototypically 
naturalistic perception from which Melville proceeded, and strain them 
toward the system of primitive archetypes that /shmael sets up. 

For instance, the tattoo is selected as a form of primitive sacramental 
symbology, which, anthropologically, is doubtless true. Tommo of Typee is 
selected as a form of Ishmael, which in a way is also true. Yet Mr. Baird, 
oddly enough, never allows any full explication of Typee, in which the core 
of Melville’s primitive experience is recorded. Having set up the tattoo as 
part of the symbolism of primitive truth—truth superior to the outworn 
values that Melville repudiated—Baird is unable to explain why Tommo 
refuses to be tattooed. He does not mention this most basic problem. Nor 
can he explain why Typee’s primitive society is viewed with horror, holding 
a man-devouring secret that injures Tommo’s ability to enjoy life, to attain 
his identity, or to communicate his relationship with the human community. 
In short, in order to accept Melville as Mr. Baird presents him, one must 
ignore the enormous concerns with mind in which Melville does not repudiate 
modern consciousness. The conjunction of Melville and Mr. Baird’s arche- 
types results in an unfortunate method: a structure is built and then Melville 
is made to conform to it. With lamentably few exceptions, Mr. Baird’s 
primitivism never comes out of Melville, but rather Melville goes into Mr. 
Baird’s primitivism. 

Sometimes the forcing results in a slippery use of words that is not at all 
representative of Mr. Baird’s truly admirable dedication to his subject. For 
instance, on page 227, he makes wisdom synonymous with faithfulness to the 
moral attitudes of one’s native culture. This debatable assumption is parlayed 
into the statement that the elder statesman, as the most representative man, 
“is the wisdom of the community.” Following this with some pages of sug- 
gestion that for Melville primitive wisdom is the wisdom for humanity, Mr. 
Baird is able to conclude on page 234 that “Queequeg is Melville’s idealized 
wise man for this world, the human being who accepts in quiet serenity the 
enigma of God’s contradictions.” While Queequeg’s serene acceptance is 
certain as a fact, the meaning of it becomes shaky if one remembers that 
Queequeg is mot the man who preserves for the reader the wisdom that is to 
be taken from Ahab’s unwisdom. (Therein lies a suggestion of one Ishmael 
who is not Mr. Baird’s.) Melville had many basic reservations about primitive 
life, and these are scarcely noted in the pages of Ishmael. Or again, sometimes 
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Mr. Baird seizes on a word, like “vortex,” to indicate a symbol which ex- 
presses the primitive’s God-the-unknowable. Having used the word as he 
finds it, and having set Hautia in Mardi off from the primitive’s ideal, he 
overlooks the fact that Hautia calls herself the vortex that draws all in. Too 
often an almost willful selection of material brings one full circle, back to a 
suspicion of an inherent infelicity in Jungianism as the basic instrument for 
literary criticism. 

The third question, which is only partly answered by the system that 
dominates the criticism, concerns Mr. Baird’s self-imposed limitation to 
writers who visited the Orient. By the very idea that the private act of re- 
defining the self in the continuum of all existence becomes an act of public 
sacrament and health, Mr. Baird’s restriction makes him miss his best bet 
for an example out of American cultural exhaustion. For here he touches the 
core of the symbolistic debt that American thought owes to Transcendental 
rebellion, and herein his book skirts its greatest importance. Why he did not 
select a Transcendentalist, preferably Thoreau, instead of Melville seems 
inexplicable. For it is hard to accept the implicit idea that a great artist 
cannot make vicarious experience truly his own. Had he done so, his book 
would have taken on added dimensions and authenticity, for it would have 
incorporated within its legitimate boundaries a submerged theme in American 
culture which offers a viable tradition and for which there has been no treat- 
ment. Even so, Ishmael and, especially, R. W. B. Lewis’ remarkable The 
American Adam form a brilliant basis for further exploration. 

It may seem an inconsistency to suggest that a book be accepted for 
significant worth while excluding its treatment of its basic model. But Jsh- 
mael is one of those rare and lucky books whose intellectual size can survive 
such exgision. 

MILTon R. STERN 
University of Illinois 


Grorce W. Case: A Biocrapny. By Arlin Turner. Durham, North Caro- 
lina: Duke University Press, 1956. Pp. xi+ 391. $6. 


THE NAME of George Washington Cable is not so well known today as it 
once was. Readers who link him vaguely with New Orleans and with the 
nebulous atmosphere of old creole life forget that he was once a fellow plat- 
form performer with Mark Twain, that he fought vigorously for desegregation 
when even the word was not especially familiar, and that he died as recently 
as 1925. If they remember him at all, they associate him with such other 
members of the local color school as Bret Harte, Edward Eggleston, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and Thomas Nelson Page, who in various parts of the country 
emphasized the manners, costumes, and speech of special regions. Fragilely 
romantic and richly evocative of antebellum times, his books such as Old 
Creole Days and The Grandissimes linger in the memory at least as titles when 
their substance sometimes seems close to evanescence. 

Although working in the romantic tradition, Cable was a man of staunch 
principle, perseverance, and determination. The grandson and son of slave- 
holders, he attacked the institution of slavery with unswerving vehemence; a 
Confederate cavalryman at nineteen, he shortly came to admit that the north- 
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ern cause was morally and legally right; a southerner by birth and instinct, he 
criticized the evils of southern society and when resentment against his 
creole stories made a continued residence in New Orleans distasteful he 
established his family at Northampton, Massachusetts. In Arlin Turner’s 
meticulous and lucid biography of Cable, the man emerges living, attractive, 
admirable. If he was essentially in terms of literary history a local colorist, 
he was also much more. 

Cable’s life was a long struggle for recognition and economic comfort. 
At times his small frame seemed hardly equal to the demands imposed on it 
by his own large family and his needed contributions to the support of his 
mother and sisters. He did not have a literary education, and he found time 
to write only by rigid economy of time and energy. Various clerkships and 
subordinate positions in the offices of Louisiana cotton factors helped him 
to survive and allowed him time for research into creole history. For a time 
he was an unpaid columnist on the New Orleans Picayune, masquerading 
under the pseudonym of Drop Shot. Here he found a vehicle for the pub- 
lishing of verse and prose and also learned something of spatial limitations. 
Later a meeting with Edward King brought him to the attention of the 
editors of Scribner’s Monthly, and Richard Watson Gilder and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson introduced him to the readers of that magazine. Scribner’s and 
the Century were hospitable to many of his stories, and the Scribner pub- 
lishing house issued nineteen of his twenty-two books. 

Professor Turner, the recognized authority on Cable, goes into consid- 
erable detail to trace his relationship with Mark Twain, surely one of the 
most curious friendships on record. Where Mark was tolerant, sceptical, tem- 
peramentally explosive, Cable was a man of rigid principle and deep piety. 
He not only lacked Mark’s exhibitionism but also refused to read publicly 
or even travel on the Sabbath. Yet both men were successful dramatic 
interpreters and both had a rich sense of humor. Their joint platform tour 
was profitable, each man reading from his own works and Cable often singing 
creole songs. A subsequent coolness which developed between them, the 
result of normal travel irritations and Mark’s unconsidered complaints in 
letters home, did not destroy their mutual esteem. 

The biographer also considers in ample detail Cable’s controversial 
essays regarding the status of the Negro, such as “The Freedman’s Case in 
Equity” and “The Silent South,” each of which provoked wide comment 
and rather vehement opposition. Cable labored to secure more equitable 
treatment for the Negro, particularly in education, although he never en- 
visaged complete social equality between the races. Toward the end of his 
life Cable poured his reforming energy into a movement called the Home 
Culture Clubs, which had considerable support in northern communities and 
won the financial aid of Andrew Carnegie. These activities, it should be 
emphasized, brought Cable welcome prestige and satisfied his need to contrib- 
ute to social amelioration but they also took time away from his writing and 
limited his artistic development. 

Professor Turner follows a clear chronological pattern and chooses to 
discuss the contents and themes of Cable’s books as they appeared. An 
unfortunate result of this plan is that Cable’s literary work sometimes seems 
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less important than his activities as a social critic or reformer. One must 
point out also the lack of any over-all estimate of Cable’s present literary 
position. Sources, materials, themes, and even problems of fictional method 
are discussed throughout, but one misses a statement of Cable’s final sig- 
nificance as short story writer and novelist. Perhaps, however, readers who 
appreciate ‘‘Posson Jone’ ” and ““Madame Delphine” and “Belles Demoiselles 
Plantation” do not need such an assessment. To them, already fallen captives 
to Cable’s literary spell, the creole charm is viably apparent. For the others, 
for those who want to see the author and his milieu, this biography provides 
ample background. 
Joun T. FLANAGAN 
University of Illinois 


Zury: THE MEANEST MAN IN SprinGc County. By Joseph Kirkland. A 
Facsimile Reprint with Introduction by John T. Flanagan. Urbana: 
University of Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. xviii+538. $4.50. 


PROFESSOR Flanagan and the University of Illinois Press have rendered a 
real service in making Kirkland’s most significant novel again available to 
the student of American literature. First issued in 1887, the book has been 
out of print since 1892 and virtually unobtainable for at least fifty years, a 
fact that has been pointed out repeatedly since Vernon L. Parrington in 1927 
first gave serious consideration to Kirkland’s primary position in the de- 
velopment of realistic fiction in America. 

Professor Flanagan’s introduction, though brief, includes a biographical 
sketch, critical commentary, and bibliography of recent articles about Kirk- 
land. Readers will find this introduction helpful in determining Kirkland’s 
place in our fiction with reference to other early realists such as E. W. Howe, 
Hamlin Garland, and W. D. Howells. Pointing out that although Kirkland 
subscribed to the principle that in fiction “only the truth [should] be told 
and not all the truth,” Professor Flanagan establishes beyond question the 
fact that Kirkland’s realism was different from that of Howells and others in 
the genteel tradition. He also includes the most penetrating analysis of 
Kirkland’s use of dialect and its function in the novel yet to be found in 
print. Readers who are interested in Americanisms will be happy to find 
that this reprinting retains the glossary of midwestern terms which Kirkland 
originally appended to the novel. 

Since the text of this facsimile reprint is that of the first edition of Zury, 
it would have been helpful had Professor Flanagan pointed out that there 
were two editions of the novel and noted the changes which Kirkland made 
for the second edition. The first issue of the first edition appeared in April, 
1887; the second issue of this same edition appeared in December, 1887. The 
second edition was issued in March, 1888, and it carries that date on the 
recto of the title page. The significance of this second edition lies in the fact 
that between pages 219 and 232 Kirkland, to use his own phrase, “added a 
word to relieve my beloved Anne from any suspicion of wantonness.” But 
this “word” which Kirkland added, according to Kenneth J. LaBudde, also 
relieved the author of one of his strongest claims to the title of realist. Mr. 
LaBudde argues convincingly that though the changes which Kirkland made 
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in the second edition are slight, they materially alter the character of Anne 
Sparrow; for whereas in the first edition Anne is an individualist capable of 
making her own decisions and proud of the fact that she is responsible only 
to herself, she becomes in the second edition the weak Female taken ad- 
vantage of by the stronger Male, proving that Kirkland was, after all, merely 
a transitional figure between the sentimentalists and the realists. This charge 
raises serious questions that the careful reader must ultimately resolve in 
his own mind, but he would be grateful for the opinions of as perceptive a 
critic as Professor Flanagan has proved himself to be. 

Students of American fiction have waited many years for a new edition 
of Zury; they will not be disappointed in this one. 

Crayton A. HoLaDAy 
Western Michigan University 


FRAGEN UND FORSCHUNGEN IM BEREICH UND UMKREIS DER GERMANISCHEN 
PHILOLOGIE: FESTGABE FUR THEODOR FRINGS zUM 70. GEBURTSTAG, 23. 
Jutt 1956. Herausgegeben von Elisabeth Karg-Gasterstédt und Johan- 
nes Erben. (Deutsche Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin. Veréf- 
fentlichungen des Instituts fiir Deutsche Sprache und Literatur, Nr. 8.) 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1956. Pp. viii+-428, Paper, DM 46.50. 


DIE BESONDEREN Verdienste um die Erforschung der deutschen Dialektgeo- 
graphie, der deutschen Sprachgeschichte und des friihen Minnesangs haben 
den Namen des Leipziger Emeritus den grofSen des germanistischen Faches 
zugesellt: das Titelblatt der Beitrége mit der Aufzihlung der Herausgeber 
Paul, Braune, Sievers und Frings war seit Jahren eine selbstverstandliche 
Bestatigung seines Ranges. Sein unverdrossenes Wirken fiir das im Rahmen 
der erneuerten Berliner Akademie arbeitende “Institut fiir Deutsche Sprache 
und Literatur” wurde kiirzlich beschrieben (JEGP, tv, 666 f.). Man darf 
wohl sagen, daf die erfolgreiche Rettungsaktion fiir das Grimmsche Wérter- 
buch und die umfassenden Organisationspline fiir die angeschlossenen Sprach- 
schatzunternehmen neben Vergangenheit und Gegenwart auch die Zukunft 
der deutschen Sprache und der deutschen Sprachgemeinschaft betreffen. 

Dreiundzwanzig Gelehrte des In- und Auslandes sind in dieser wissen- 
schaftlichen Ehrengabe fiir den Siebzigjéhrigen vertreten. Der folgende 
Bericht versucht, einem jeden Beitrag durch eine knappe Charakteristik 
gerecht zu werden, um die zusammengetragene Forschung fiir einen weiteren 
Benutzerkreis aufzuschlieBen. Die linguistischen und philologischen Themen 
iiberwiegen natiirlich die kultur- und literarhistorischen. Die nach Thema, 
Methode und Ergebnis wertvollsten Untersuchungen sind wohl die von 
Wissmann, Rooth und Kralik. Ohne Riicksicht auf die Reihenfolge der 
Beitrige, die im wesentlichen chronologisch ist, bilden wir vier Gruppen, 
naimlich Grammatik (3 Artikel), Wortgeschichte (8), Dialektgeographie (6), 
Kultur- und Literaturgeschichte (6). 


I, GRAMMATIK 


1. Edward H. Sehrt, “ai und au im Gotischen” (S. 1-11), behandelt das alte Pro- 
blem der Aussprache dieser Lautzeichen. Im allgemeinen folgt er der klassischen Gram- 
matik, d. h., er unterscheidet (mit Braune, Streitberg, Jellinek) zwischen der diph- 
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thongischen Aussprache in baip, wait, baup, daug und der durch Brechung bedingten 
monophthongischen in wair, gataihun, waurms, waurbum. Neu ist die Anwendung des 
Lautgesetzes vocalis ante vocalem corripitur auf Fille wie saian, bauan, in denen man 
bisher lange offene ¢ und @ (also eine dritte Méglichkeit) angesetzt hatte; nach der 
Sehrtschen Erklarung handelt es sich hier um @ (ai) und @ (au). Beachtenswert sind 
auch die Bemerkungen iiber ai und au in unbetonten Silben und iiber die Verscharfung 
von j und w.—Allerdings ist die diphthongische Aussprache keineswegs bewiesen: die 
Verhiltnisse in anderen germanischen Sprachen sind nicht bindend fiir das Gotische, 
und das Zeugnis der fremden Namen und Lehnwirter ist nicht eindeutig. Da die 
Gegenseite kaum zu Wort kommt, verweise ich hier auf H. Hirt, Urgermanische Gram- 
matik, 1 (1931), 39; E. Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar (1939), $40 C; 
F. Mossé, Manuel de la langue gotique (1942), S. 40 ff.; W. H. Bennett in Language, xxv 
(1949), 15-21; E. P. Hamp in MLN, wxxt (1956), 265-69. 

8. Ingerid Dal, “Participium Praeteriti mit dem syntaktischen Wert eines In- 
finitivs im Mittelniederlindischen und Mittelhochdeutschen”’ (S. 130-41), erklirt solche 
Fiigungen wie ez ist in sére guot gelesen ‘es ist sehr gut fiir sie, es zu lesen’ als Sonderfille 
des Synkretismus zwischen Infinitiv und Partizip. (Im Neuhochdeutschen kennen wir 
die Vermischung noch beim sog. “doppelten Infinitiv’” und bei kommen mit Partizip 
des Priteritums von Bewegungsverben: er kommt gelaufen, usw.) Die morphologischen 
und syntaktischen Vorbedingungen fiir den Vorgang werden mit Hilfe von mittel- 
niederlandischen Beispielen belegt. 

10. Erik Wellander, “Zum Schwund des Genitivs” (S. 156-172), bespricht das 
weitverbreitete Krankheitsbild des Genitivs und die sich widersprechenden Diagnosen. 
Das neuschwedische Material zeigt, daf$ weder Zerfal! der Flexionsendungen noch 
Funktionsminderung des Kasus noch Uberlastung des Kasus mit zu vielen Funktionen 
entscheidend sind, da vielmehr die festgewordene Wortstellung unschéne und funk- 
tionell unbequeme Konstruktionen bringt, die dann mehr und mehr durch priposi- 
tionale Fiigungen ersetzt werden—entsprechend der fortschreitenden Entwicklung vom 
synthetischen zum analytischen Sprachbau. 


II. WORTGESCHICHTE 


2. Fritz Mezger, “Zur Friihgeschichte von Freiheit und Frieden” (S. 12-24), er- 
lautert die germanischen Rechtsbegriffe freihals und Freitum; frei in freihals bedeutet 
‘eigen,’ freihals also ‘den eigenen Hals habend,’ Freitum (ahd. frituam, selptoom) 
soviel wie ‘Selbsturteil.’ Bedeutungsverwandte Bezeichnungen fiir die ‘“eigene’”’ Gruppe, 
die Landsleute, die Freundschaft, die Sippe (ein Wort, das im Got., Ae., Ahd. ‘Friede’ 
bedeuten kann) und den Frieden schliefien sich dem untersuchten Sinnbezirk an.— 
Ahd. sipp(e)a ist merkwiirdigerweise nicht einbezogen. 

3- Jost Trier, “Wald” (S. 25-39), findet fiir das Wort Wald eine Urbedeutung 
‘Laubbiischel,’ die er mit der Sitte des Laubrupfens verbindet. Die Forstwirtschaft 
kennt noch die Redensart ‘viel Wald und wenig Stamm.’ Die Etymologie unterstiitzt 
das Ergebnis (Wald zu wild, Wild und griech. Adcvos ‘dicht bewachsen, dicht belaubt, 
zottig, wollig, behaart’). 

5. Wilhelm Wissmann, “Zum Abrogans”’ (S. 80-113), zeigt in einer griindlichen 
Untersuchung von r1o Stellen des Abrogans, daf§ Baeseckes Auffassung von 
den Quellenverhiltnissen einer Korrektur bedarf. Abavus maior war nicht eine 
Quelle, sondern ist eine Ableitung aus dem *Abrogans latinus, der vollstindiger gewesen 
sein muf} als die uns erhaltenen Texte. Als Quelle wird vielmehr das urspriingliche 
Abba-Glossar anzusehen sein. Die deutsche Ubersetzung ist wahrscheinlich von einer 
zweiten Hand verbessert worden. Die Beweisfiihrung stiitzt sich auf Lesefehler, Um- 
stellungen, Verwechslungen, Ausfall eines Lemmas und dgl. Der an sich trockene Stoff 
ist, wie bei Baesecke, durch den aufgewandten Scharfsinn zu einer spannenden Lektiire 


geworden, noch dazu gewiirzt durch die vielen amiisanten Mifiverstandnisse der 
Schreiber. 
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6. Emil Ohmann, “Uber die mittelhochdeutsche Lehnprigung nach italienischem 
Vorbild” (S. 114-25), beleuchtet den italienischen Einflu® auf den Wortschatz des 
Handels, Geldwesens und Verkehrs und bringt u. a. Neues zur Geschichte von wechsel- 
brief, gehaimbuoch, die Biicher halien, die Biicher schlieBen, die Rechnung schlieLen, 
laufende Rechnung, glauben (fiir credito), glaubner, gliubiger, laufzettel (spater curss- 
zetel), versichern, Post und Postmeister, geselleschaft. Aus dem Bereich der Seefahrt 
werden neben marinetechnischen Ausdriicken auch behandelt enge des mehres, hohes 
meer, festes land, herrschaft (nach ital. signoria) u. a. Einige Neuschépfungen mégen 
eine doppelte Wurzel gehabt haben, eine italienische im Siiden, eine franzésisch- 
niederlindische im Norden. 

9. Jan Hendrik Scholte, “Grimm und Grimmelshausen” (S. 142-53), kritisiert den 
Sprachstoff, den das Grimmsche Worterbuch allzu gutgliubig den sprachlich unechten 
Grimmelshausen-Ausgaben entnahm. (Zu den vielen Ungereimtheiten der Verlagsge- 
schichte des Simplicissimus gehért, da sein Verfasser einen ungesetzlichen, von anderer 
Hand sprachlich regulierten Nachdruck fiir seine eigene Neuausgabe benutzte!) An 
ausgewihlten Beispielen werden die resultierenden lexikographischen Fehler erlautert. 

11. Walter Henzen, “Der heutige Bestand der Verben mit ver-” (S. 173-89), macht 
den Versuch, eine Wortschatzbewegung zu erfassen, mit Hilfe oder trotz der tiber 70 
Jahre sich erstreckenden und ganz ungleichmifigen Sammlung des Deutschen Worter- 
buchs (von etwa 2500 Verben), die zudem eine klare Scheidung von allgemein verbreite- 
ten, nur (landschaftlich oder sondersprachlich) begrenzten und veralteten Bildungen 
vermissen lift. Die letzteren (etwa 900) werden ausgeschieden; aus neueren Worter- 
biichern werden Neubildungen in die Bedeutungsgruppen des DWb eingeordnet (diese 
sind: 1. verarbeiten, zu etwas machen; 2. verderben durch iibermaGige Ausiibung einer 
Tatigkeit; 3. die Zeit mit etwas zubringen). Die Ubersicht ergibt die auSerordentliche 
Lebenstiichtigkeit und zunehmende Produktivitat dieser Bildungen. 

16. L. Grootaers, “De ‘ooievaar’ als waterputter’’ (S. 261-63), leitet die siidnieder- 
lindische Bezeichnung sikse oder siksen fiir eine Wasserschépfvorrichtung von dem 
lat. Wort fiir ‘Storch’ ciconia, bzw. von dem frz. cigogne ‘Storch, Brunnenschwengel’ 
ab. Eine Abbildung illustriert die Ahnlichkeit von sikse und ‘Adebar.’ 

17. Walther von Wartburg, “‘si und sic” (S. 264-82), gibt eine ausfiihrliche Ent- 
wicklungsgeschichte von lat. st ‘wenn’ und sic ‘so’ (samt ihren Verstirkungen) in den 
romanischen Sprachen. 


III. DIALEKTGEOGRAPHIE 


4. Erik Rooth, “Uber die Heliandsprache” (S. 40-79), skizziert einleitend die sich 
widersprechenden Ansichten iiber die Sprachform des altsichsischen Heliand, die 
bekanntlich kein reines Ingwionisch reprisentiert, iiber der’ “deutsche” bzw. frin- 
kische Ziige aber auch noch immer keine Einigkeit erzielt ist. Nach Ablehnung der 
“Zweigesichtigkeit’”” (Ludwig Wolff), der “Zweischichtigkeit” (Ingerid Dal), der 
“théheren Rechtssprache” (Walther Mitzka), der ‘‘elbostfilischen Mundart’”’ (Agathe 
Lasch) entwickelt Rooth seine schon friiher vertretene These von der “geregelten 
Literatursprache auf echtsichsischer Basis,” und zwar unter Zugrundelegung einer 
ausfiihrlichen Laut- und Formenlehre der Handschriften und des *Archetypus. In der 
Frage der Diphthonge ie, wo kommt er zu dem Ergebnis, daf der Archetypus zweifellos 
die friinkischen (fuldischen) Diphthonge aufwies, daf aber damit fiir die Sprechform 
des Dichters noch nichts bewiesen sei. Der Dichter habe auf auffillige Eigenheiten 
namentlich in der Lautlehre verzichtet, doch in der Formenlehre weniger Konzessionen 
gemacht, die wenigsten im Wortschatz. Die Polemik gegen Hans Kuhn fiihrt zu weiteren 
wichtigen Erkenntnissen itiber den Charakter und die Entwicklung des Nordseegerma- 
nischen im allgemeinen und des Altsichsischen im besondern. 

7. Jan van Dam, “‘Die Sprache des Floyris” (S. 126-29), lokalisiert nach Aussonde- 
rung der hochdeutschen Formen des Abschreibers das Original in dem Viereck zwischen 
Kéln, Kleve, Venlo und Aachen. (Es stért, da® auf S. 128 dreimal der Ausdruck 
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“Einheitsnumerus” fiir den pronominalen “Einheitskasus” verwandt wird: fiir mie, 
di; fiir mich; fiir ug). Einen Einheitsnumerus gibt es nur fiir die 2. Person und nur im 
Westen dieses Gebietes, nimlich gé fiir da und gi; @ fiir di und @; @ fiir din und @.) 

13. Viktor Schirmunski, “Schwachbetonte Wortformen in den deutschen Mund- 
arten” (S. 204-20), bespricht die Entstehung von Doppelformen aus akzentuellen 
Unterschieden und sucht nachzuweisen, daf§ dabei im allgemeinen die phonetische 
Gesetzmafigkeit nirgends verletzt wird. Allerdings kénnen Schwachformen auch an die 
Stelle lautlicher Normalformen treten. Einleuchtend ist die Erklirung der mittel- 
frinkischen Reliktformen dat, wat, et, usw.: sie hitten sich bei der Verhochdeutschung 
der Mundart wegen ihrer schwachen Betonung erhalten. (Behaghel wollte die unver- 
schobenen Sonderformen aus ihrem hiufigen Gebrauch ableiten, ohne an das Schicksal 
von ik, ok zu denken, das diesen Ausweg sperrt.) 

14. R. Hotzenkécherle, “Umlautphinomene am Siidrand der Germania” (S. 221- 
50), untersucht die siidalemannischen Walsermundarten in Oberitalien, die bis ins 12. 
Jahrhundert zuriickreichen. Altertiimlichkeit, Sonderentwicklung und deutsch- 
romanische Symbiose bilden den Rahmen fiir das gewahlte Sonderproblem. Widerstand 
gegen den Umlaut findet sich in der Pluralbildung der Maskulina der a-Deklination 
(wie Darm, Schnabel, Schwager, usw.), die sonst analogischen Umlaut angenommen 
haben; andererseits findet sich Umlaut vor -i aus ahd. -iu im starken Adjektiv (d. h. im 
N. Sg. Fem. und N./A. P. Ntr.: e chilbe biru ‘eine halbe Birne’; dndre wiber ‘andere 
Weiber’). Beide Erscheinungen sind archaischen Charakters, ebenso wie die dritte hier 
besprochene, die Vitalitit des Riickumlauts im Partizip des Priteritums. Riickumlaut 
kommt sogar zu falscher Anwendung in [er ist] gSwutztd ‘schweifigebadet’; [der Gang 
ist] gwustd ‘gewischt,’ usw.—Wenn bei den mundartlichen Formen fiir die Maskulina 
Ast, Bank, Zahn, FuB, fiir die Feminina Faust, Hand Umlaut im Plural vorkommt, so ist 
das wohl kein gutes Argument gegen Brinkmanns These vom umlautfeindlichen Siiden 
(S. 233). Dieser alte und echte Umlaut war ja allgemein althochdeutsch (seit dem 8. 
Jahrhundert), und das Ausgangsland der Walsermundarten, das Wallis, bildete keine 
Ausnahme von der Regel. 

15. Hermann Teuchert, ‘“Mecklenburgisch gawt ‘gut’ ” (S. 251-60), bringt einen fiir 
das Mecklenburgische Wérterbuch bearbeiteten Artikel zum Abdruck und gibt an Hand 
der mannigfachen Bedeutungsschattierungen und Verwendungsmidglichkeiten des 
Adjektivs ‘gut’ einen vorziiglichen Einblick in die Anlage dieses wichtigen Unter- 
nehmens. 

12. Jean Fourquet, “Linguistique structurale et dialectologie” (S. 190-203), emp- 
fiehlt die Prinzipien der strukturellen Linguistik fiir die Mundartforschung. Gegeniiber 
der tiblichen Verbindung der mundartlichen Lautlehre mit dem Mittelhochdeutschen 
wiirde die phonologische Betrachtung niher an die charakteristische Sprachgestalt der 
Mundart heranfiihren. Anstelle des gewohnten Bildes vom Sprachverfall in der Mundart 
wiirde ein positives Bild der sprachlichen Rekonstruktion in Erscheinung treten. Bei 
Anwendung auf die Dialektgeographie sei eine klarere Scheidung zwischen organischer 
Entwicklung der Laute bzw. Formen und Ubertragung von aufen zu erhoffen, als bei 
der bisherigen atomistischen Betrachtung méglich war. SchlieBlich wird fiir die hi- 
storische Mundartgrammatik eine Revision unter dem Gesichtspunkt der inneren 
Struktur gefordert, als Erginzung zur herrschenden Methode, die stets nach aufer- 
sprachlichen Griinden fiir sprachliche Verinderungen sucht. 


IV. KULTUR- UND LITERATURGESCHICHTE 


18. L. L. Hammerich, “Ein Reiterstiick (Tacitus, Germania c. 6)” (S. 283-97), 
schligt eine neuartige Interpretation einer bekannten Tacitus-Stelle vor. Die meisten 
Kommentare reden von der Rechtsschwenkung einer Reiterfront im Gefecht; Ham- 
merich glaubt, daf die Reiter, ‘im Gansemarsch” reitend, nach rechts schwenken, um 
etwas (mit der Sonne) zu magischen Zwecken zu umkreisen. Doch ist der fiir die 
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Beweisfiihrung gebrauchte englische Ortsname Hesketh (s. E. A. Philippson, Germani- 
sches Heidentum bei den Angelsachsen, S. 203) bzw. das schwedische Hdstsked jetzt 
durch J. Sahigren anders erklart: der zweite Bestandteil heift ‘Scheide, Grenze, 
Grenzweg’; ein skandinavisches hestaskeid in der Bedeutung ‘Pferderennbahn’ ist 
nirgends belegt (Namn och Bygd, xxxvut [1950], 1-37, bes. 4 ff.). 

19. Paul Aebischer, “Les différents états de la Karlamagnus Saga” (S. 298-322), 
fiigt den zwei uns erhaltenen Entwicklungsstadien der nordischen Karlssage zwei 
weitere hinzu; d. h., mit der alteren norwegischen Version von 1250 (Hss. A und a) und 
der um mehrere Stiicke erweiterten islandischen Uberarbeitung von 1290-1300 (Hss. B 
und b) vergleicht er den Bestand der dinischen Karl Magnus Krgnike. Sein Ergebnis 
ist die Rekonstruktion einer primitiven Sage, die noch vor Aa anzusetzen sei, und eines 
Zwischenstadiums zwischen Aa und Bb (hauptsichlich reprisentiert durch die danische 
Uberlieferung). 

20. H. W. J. Kroes, “Die Sage vom Nibelungenhort und ihr mythischer Hinter- 
grund” (S. 323-37), glaubt annehmen zu diirfen, dai die Hortfabel aus urtiimlichen 
(mythischen) Elementen aufgebaut ist. Er fat sie nicht als eine Erbstreitgeschichte 
auf, sondern als eine Raubsage und vergleicht damit Indianermirchen vom Raube des 
Wassers oder des Feuers durch einen mythischen Helden. Ferner sieht er in dem Hort 
ein uraltes Bild fiir die irdische Vegetation und den Ernteertrag, wie er auch in der 
Erweckungssage Siegfried und Briinhild als das mythische Vegetationspaar deutet. 
Solche Spekulationen weisen in die gleiche Richtung wie die von Jan de Vries und F. R. 
Schréder iiber das Verhiltnis von Mythus und Heldensage und fiihren weit ab von den 
Auffassungen von Andreas Heusler und Hermann Schneider, die auf festerem Boden 
blieben und keinen romantischen Irrlichtern folgen mochten. 

21. Friedrich Maurer “Zur Geistlichendichtung des Mittelalters” (S. 338-48), 
behandelt erstens das Problem der Langzeilenstrophe im Georgslied (im Zusammenhang 
mit Rhythmus und Melodie im lateinischen Galluslied), zweitens (anliGlich des gleichen 
Problems) ein Akrostichon in der Erlésung, seine lateinische Vorlage und deren grie- 
chische Quelle. 

22. Dietrich Kralik, “Die Kairntner Spriiche Walthers von der Vogelweide” (S. 349- 
77), verbindet mit Wilmanns und Kraus die beiden sogenannten Kirntner Spriiche 
L 32,17 und 32,27 (die Beschwerden wegen der versprochenen aber nicht gelieferten 
Kleider und wegen der biéswilligen Mifideutung seines Singens durch herzogliche 
Hofleute) mit L 28,21 als der Strophe, die wahrscheinlich von seinen Feinden verdreht 
worden war (als ob sie dem Karntner Herzog selber gelte, nicht den Schranzen). Mit 
Uhland und anderen stellt er die an Herzog Leopold von Osterreich gerichteten Stro- 
phen 32,7 und 31,33 zu den Karntner Spriichen und klirt iiberzeugend die ratselhafte 
Anspielung auf den oder die Stollen. Da ein Herr Stolle nirgends nachzuweisen ist, 
kniipft er an das Karntner Wort Stolle m. ‘Mensch mit einem kérperlichen Gebrechen, 
Kriippel’ an und bezieht den Ausdruck auf die physisch und moralisch ‘ganz erbirm- 
lichen Jammergestalten’ der Hofriite (wobei neues Licht auf die Grundbedeutung von 
stolle ‘Stiitze, Pfahl,’ auf das Scheltwort Stolle ‘vierschriétiger Mensch’ und auf den 
Familiennamen fallt). Textbesserungen und Datierungsvorschlige geben diesem Bei- 
trag besonderes Gewicht. 

23. H. A. Korff “Der faustische Sinn des ‘Ewig-Weiblichen’ ” (S. 378-98), will das 
Ritsel der Paradoxie auflésen, da der so ‘‘minnliche’”’ Mensch Faust, der so unchrist- 
lich gelebt hat, in den christlichen Himmel aufsteigen darf, hinangezogen von dem 
“Ewig-Weiblichen.” Die Auflésung findet er einmal in dem Glauben der Goethezeit, 
daf der Weg des Menschen zu sich selbst (den Faust verfolgt) zugleich der Weg zu 
Gott-Natur ist; zum andern in dem Kontrast des ur-minnlichen (egoistischen) Faust 
zu dem Urbild der sich hingebenden Weiblichkeit (Gretchen): zur Erginzung seiner 
rastlosen Minnlichkeit braucht er selbst die Hingabe, das ewige Verweilen. Helena 
erobert ihn zwar mit dem Geiste ihres Wesens, aber sie ist keine Frau, nur die Idee der 
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Schénheit; deshalb kann die arkadische Idylle ihn nicht halten. In das Leben der 
minnlichen Tat zuriickgekehrt, stiirzt Faust sich in Krieg und Frevel und findet sein 
Ende in vélliger Einsamkeit. Er scheidet mit einem bloSen Vorgefiihl der Erlésung aus 
der Not des Ewig-Miannlichen. Erst der Himmelstraum des Hiniibergehenden bringt 
ihm die wahre Vermihlung mit dem erginzenden Prinzip der Liebe, mit Gretchen. Das 
soll keine Verleugnung des faustischen Erdenlebens bedeuten, denn die (untitig ge- 
bliebenen) seligen Knaben erhalten Faust zum Lehrer. “Der Preis der Liebe tritt nicht 
an die Stelle des hohen Liedes vom Ewig-Minnlichen, sondern schmiegt sich ihm an, 
wie es zum Wesen des Ewig-Weiblichen gehért.” 


Ein Verzeichnis der Schriften und Buchbesprechungen des Jubilars von 1910 bis 
1956 ist beigegeben. 


Theodor Frings wurde 1950 Ehrenmitglied der Linguistic Society of 
America; dem Beispiel der Schwestergesellschaft folgte bei der letztjahrigen 
Weihnachtstagung die Modern Language Association of America. Die ame- 
rikanischen Freunde und Kollegen ehrten damit ebenfalls—wie die Widmung 
der Festgabe es ausdriickt—“den unermiidlichen Kampfer fiir die Weltweite 
der Wissenschaft und die geistige Verbundenheit ihrer Vertreter.” Der Un- 
terzeichnete méchte seinen Bericht beenden mit herzlichen persénlichen 
GriiSen fiir seinen niederrheinischen Landsmann und ehemaligen Bonner 
Lehrer. 


ERNsT ALFRED PHILIPPSON 
University of Illinois 


Dire SPRACHE DER Gudbrandsbiblta. Von Oskar Bandle. (Bibliotheca Ar- 


namagnzana, xviI.) Kopenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1956. Pp. xviii 
+506. D. kr. 48. 


IN His introduction, Bandle states that his optimistic original intention was 
“eine Darstellung der Sprache der gesamten gedruckten Literatur des 16. 
Jahrhunderts [in Island] . . . doch erwies sich der Stoff fiir eine genaue Bear- 
beitung sehr bald als zu gro” (p. 3). His investigation was accordingly 
restricted to one work, the so-called Gudbrandsbiblia (Hélar, 1584). Even 
so, the book under review testifies to an enormous amount of painstaking 
labor on the part of its author. The task he has set himself is indeed a formid- 
able one, as may be seen from a mere glance at the table of contents: 

I. Teil: Orthographie und Laute. A. Allgemeines zur Orthographie und Typo- 
graphie. B. Vokale. C. Konsonanten. 

II. Teil: Formen. A. Substantive. B. Adjektive. C. Zahlwérter. D. Pronomina. 
E. Verben. F. Adverbien. G. Prapositionen. H. Konjunktionen. Wortregister. 


The multitude of subdivisions under these main headings includes stich 
items as loanwords (pp. 227 ff., 269 ff.) and personal names (pp. 284 ff.), and 
there are many highly interesting, though on the whole disappointingly short, 


discussions of syntactical constructions, particularly in the second part of 
the book. 


With regard to Iceland, the sixteenth century can in many respects be 
looked upon as one of cultural stagnation, even deterioration. The Reforma- 
tion, which culminated in the execution of the last Catholic bishop in 1550, 
represented a real danger to the native language, as it did for that of Norway, 
and it was the appearance of Gottsk4lksson’s translation of the New Testa- 
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ment (NT) in 1540 and the printing of the Gudbrandsbiblta (GB) some forty 
years later that most decisively contributed to the preservation of Icelandic 
and helped establish a firm basis for a national religious literature in the spirit 
of the new creed. It is symptomatic of the times that, with the exception of 
the two editions of Jénsson’s Légbék Islendinga, the printed Icelandic litera- 
ture of the century was exclusively religious. Consequently, Bandle is entirely 
justified in regarding the GB, which includes a slightly changed version of 
Gottsk4lksson’s NT, as “reprisentativstes Werk des 16. Jahrhunderts und 
[als] eines der fiir die isl. Sprachgeschichte wichtigsten Werke tiberhaupt” 
(pp. 3-4). 

The author’s ambitious program of research is stated in the two following 
paragraphs: 
Die vorliegende Untersuchung . .. soll einerseits einen Querschnitt durch die isl. 
Sprache des 16. Jahrhunderts iiberhaupt vermitteln, d.h. alle Méglichkeiten, die damals 
in der isl. Sprache lagen, soweit sie in der GB in Erscheinung treten, registrieren; 
anderseits soll sie aber auch zeigen, wie diese Méglichkeiten in einer bestimmten 
sprachlichen Schicht, in der in der 2. Halfte des 16. Jahrhunderts von Bischof Gu3- 


brandur Porl4ksson auf Hélar gedruckten religiésen Ubersetzungsliteratur, verwirk- 
licht sind. (p. 4) 


Doch konnte ich mich nicht entschliessen, auf Deutungsversuche und Kommentare, 
soweit sie angebracht erschienen, zu verzichten. Soweit es anhand der zur Verfiigung 
stehenden Literatur méglich war, werden das Aisl. und das Nisl. und zuweilen auch die 
Sprache dazwischen liegender Jahrhunderte . . . zum Vergleich herangezogen. Leider 
machte sich hiebei der Mangel an wirklich zuverlissigem Vergleichsmaterial, besonders 
fiir die Formenlehre, nur allzuoft fiihlbar.... Es ging mir aber darum, einmal die 
Entwicklung der isl. Sprache in Lautlehre und Flexion wenigstens in grossen Ziigen 
aufzurollen und dadurch zu weiterer Beschiftigung mit der isl. Sprachgeschichte 
anzuregen. (p. 6) 


-These two purposes, (1) an exhaustive synchronic-descriptive analysis of 
the language of such a large work as the Bible and (2) a concomitant elabora- 
tion of a relatively large number of more or less verifiable historical-linguistic 
hypotheses and conclusions, inevitably lead to serious organizational diffi- 
culties which detract considerably from the readability and usefulness of the 
book. Since the author’s discussion of syntactical phenomena, interesting 
and significant though it may be, is on the whole fragmentary and certainly 
does not constitute an integral part of the work, it could have been omitted 
altogether, and a complete word index with parsed words would seem to be 
the best answer to purpose (1). Such an index would be handier as well as 
more immediately useful to scholars interested in Icelandic in its historical 
aspects. One may for a model refer to L. Larsson’s classical word index, 
Ordférridet i de dlsta islinska handskrifterna (Lund, 1891). The whole ma- 
terial, not only a large number of representative excerpts, could thus be made 
readily available to the students of Nordic philology. Orthographical, phono- 
logical, and morphological studies, in the GB alone as well as in the history 
of the Icelandic language, would be substantially facilitated. However, this 
kind of work would admittedly be of an essentially “mechanical” nature, and 
the inclusion of purpose (2) may to some extent have been dictated by the 
thesis requirements for the Ph.D. at the University of Ziirich, where Bandle 
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received his doctorate in 1953. Also the meticulous, often unnecessary foot- 
note references to rather well-known handbooks (e.g., Noreen’s Alin. Gram- 
matik and Pérélfsson’s Um islenskar orSmyndir . . .) and the pedestrian citing 
of OIcel. words that most of the readers can be expected to know, must prob- 
ably be ascribed to such requirements. 

As a succinct example of the author’s method of detailed description, a 
typical entry may be recorded here: 
Urspriinglich proklitisches a fehlt gewéhnlich, wie aisl. und nisl., in postuli, z.B- 
Postule...til Postula... Postular... Postulunum ... postuligt...usw., doch 


kommt daneben infolge erneuter fremder Beeinflussung (dt., din., lat.) auch apostuli 
vor: A postule ... Apostular . . . Apostula. (p. 39) 


In this way, thousands of orthographical-phonological and morphological 
variants are patiently listed, and historical comments and explanations, 
which often tend to be somewhat speculative, are regularly appended, not 
always without inconsistency and contradiction, e.g., in the discussion of 
the writing of i for OlIcel. y. Here, the author first states: “. . . die Haufig- 
keit der Beispiele [of i for y] sowie y fiir i sprechen doch eindeutig fiir eine 
lautliche Vermischung”’ (p. 72). However, on the very next page one reads 
that in the sixteenth century one should hardly take for granted the ability 
“zwei so haufige Vokale wie i und y ohne Stiitze in der lebendigen Sprache in 
der Schrift auseinanderzuhalten.” One may add that in many places refer- 
ences are made to a strong orthographic tradition to explain the nonoccur- 
rence of orthographic signs for phonological changes that had presumably 
taken place by the sixteenth century. 

Sporadically, statistical estimates of the numerical relationships between 
phonological as well as morphological variants, based on “‘ausgewahlte [!] 
Abschnitte” (p. 78), are cautiously invoked for the establishment of the 
norm. It is, for instance, noted that sé is most frequently found before 
adjectives preceding nouns, whereas hinn (enn, inn) predominates before 
substantivized adjectives (thus: sé fyrste Dagur vs. hina Framande [p. 358)}). 

The merits of the book far outweigh its faults. It represents an important 
contribution in its field in that it convincingly corrects and carefully restates 
many of the too general or too vaguely formulated historical conclusions 
drawn by earlier scholars, and it will no doubt serve as a stimulus for con- 
tinued work on the history of the Icelandic language. One may hope and ex- 
pect that Bandle, with his great energy and unquestionable erudition as a 
Nordicist, will find time to publish further significant studies in this long- 
neglected department of Icel=ndic and Nordic philology. 

BJARNE ULVESTAD 
University of Bergen 
Norway 


Dre EPISCHEN WERKE DES HEINRIC VAN VELDEKEN. Vol. 1: SENTE SERVAS— 
Sanctus Servatius. Kritisch herausgegeben von Theodor Frings und 
Gabriele Schieb. Halle: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1956. Pp. lvi+307. 


THE EDITORS of the present text are well aware of the difficulties involved in 
reconstructing the actual language of Heinrich van Veldeke. The problem is 
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basically one of preparing a text which has all the characteristics of a good 
manuscript of the Limburg dialect written at the time of Veldeke at the 
end of the twelfth century. This immediately touches upon a very funda- 
mental point: the literary and cultural background of the area involved. 
Van Mierlo places Veldeke within the framework of a Middle Dutch literary 
and linguistic tradition. He makes a sharp distinction between a western 
area (niederlindisch) and an eastern one (deutsch), but this distinction arose 
with the establishment of the new republic in the sixteenth century and can- 
not be applied to the twelfth. 

Veldeke was a native of Limburg, and he himself states in Servatius 
(ll. 6197-98): Henric . . . dit berichte / ende in dutschen dichte. . . . The dialect 
to which he refers was neither Dutch nor German, but the vulgate Limbur- 
gisch in contrast to welsch ofte latin (Servatius, |. 675). The province in question 
formed a powerful cultural and economic area which extended from Cleve 
in the north to Limburg in the south and from Looz in the west to the Cologne 
region between Maas and Rhine. From earlier studies of Frings and Bach 
we know that linguistic features are much more dependent upon political 
and economic factors than upon geographic barriers and that this Rhenish 
area serves as a splendid example of this very point. Veldeke lived in a 
literary province which had strong ties to Cleve, Looz and Maastricht but 
also a definite orientation to the east. There were, consequently, considerable 
dialectical possibilities and variations within the area, yet no dialect was too 
far removed from the others to be understood elsewhere within the entire 
“Literaturprovinz.” 

Furthermore, van Mierlo concerns himself solely with the late manu- 
script of the fifteenth century and pays no attention to the Old Limburg 
Servatius fragments F and F, of about 1200. Naturally a fifteenth century 
manuscript will present many Brabant features which characterized the 
language of the region between Maas and Rhine as far as Cologne in the 
late Middle Ages, but it does not tell us much about Veldeke’s. 

On the other hand, Frings’ edition is a bold attempt to reconstruct 
Veldeke’s Servatius legend by using the fifteenth-century manuscript merely 
as a point of departure. Great linguistic changes took place in this Limburg 
area between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, so that an examination 
of the earlier fragments is certainly necessary in order to evaluate Veldeke’s 
language properly. Furthermore, even in the twelfth-century the Limburg 
dialect was still in a state of flux, and he made many concessions to a Rhenish 
High German, as can be seen, apart from other evidence, in many of his 
rimes. Veldeke could hardly have known many of the foreign words which 
appear in the fifteenth-century manuscript, as they were introduced only 
later in the wave of a Dutch influence which pushed from west to east. 

Frings’ edition therefore, just as Piper’s in Kiirschners Deutsche Na- 
tional-Litteratur (1v, 81-241), aims to strip the text of its fifteenth-century 
features. However, what Piper was unable to do because of the status of 
linguistic geography in his time, Frings has done in a most realistic fashion. 
Naturally he has made numerous emendations and interpolations, but two 
appendices give variant readings from the fifteenth-century manuscript as 
well as from the earlier fragments, so that the reader is at all times in a 
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position to agree or disagree with his text. At the foot of each page he adds 
Veldeke’s probable Latin source, the Vita Sancti Servatii (edited by A. Kem- 
peneers) and Gesta Sancti Servatit (edited by Fr. Wilhelm). The edition is 
also supplied with a glossary of the more unusual words and a catalogue of 
rimes. 

Although Frings for the most part tries to avoid double forms (dorste 
rather than durste, and mochte rather than mugte), he does not hesitate to use 
them in the case of rime (armode: einode, despite the more usual armude). 
Rime also explains the variants dane, danne and dannen. Frings favors the i 
spelling in kirke even in cases where it rimes with werke. I would incline toward 
greater flexibility in this case, particularly in view of the fact that the frag- 
ments themselves fluctuate between -i- and -e-. 

The problem of inflected or uninflected al is difficult to decide. Frings 
regularizes by using al before the article (al dit lant, al den volke). Otherwise 
he prints the inflected form (in allen ertrike, alle sine ordenen). However, he 
finds himself following tradition in using al gemeine on the one hand, but 
alle samen and alle gelike on the other. 

Many situations «all for subtle decisions, as regarding the use or rejection 
of the “Rhenish” dat. Frings lets the verse measure decide, using it in dar 
ave dat der heilige man groten lof... gewan and wa bit dat dat bischdume 
geistliken vader nine gewan, but omitting it in so wat men heme dade for so 
wat dat men heme dade and wi manech biscop da ware for wi manech biscop 
dat daer ware. 

The Servatius as edited by Frings and Schieb is a very readable text, 
and I am convinced that its language is very close to Veldeke’s Limburg 
dialect. I have been able to detect only one misprint (Fricht for Tricht, 
1. 5818). 


Cart F. BAYERSCHMIDT 
Columbia University 


HEINRICH VON MoRUNGEN: ComMPLETE Worp-INpEx. By E. J. Morrall, 
The Department of German, The Durham Colleges, University of Dur- 
ham, 1956. Pp. xii+124. 15s. 


MR. MORRALL has presented not a mere word-index to the poems of Heinrich 
von Morungen, but a special vocabulary of these poems, with bibliography 
and bibliographical references to articles concerning the special meanings of 
many items. He graciously refers to the work of others in the field, and it 
may seem ungracious (though it is not meant to be) to point out here that 
his statement concerning our word-index of Minnesangs Friihling is not 
entirely correct. I mention this because a principle is involved. Morrall says 
that our index “confines itself to listing [the words] with the page and line 
reference of Lachmann’s edition.” Now there are at least two kinds of word- 
indexes, the parsed type and the strictly alphabetical, unparsed type. Our 
index of MF (like our index of Walther, and recently Sehrt’s Notker-Wort- 
schatz) is a parsed index verborum. The words are arranged with reference to 
their morphology, and therefore, at least in part, to their meanings. The index 
to Parzival, by Senn and Lehmann, and that to Tristan, by Valk, which we 
expect to be published this year, are unparsed, strictly alphabetical. One can 
get very animated differences of opinion as to which is the better way. 
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Morrall’s book is not in any strict sense an index verborum; it is a complete 
German-English vocabulary or lexicon to the poems of Morungen. 

The printing of Morrall’s book has been well done in spite of very con- 
siderable difficulties. The list of corrigenda is not long and takes care of 
everything typographical that I have been able to find, except the form “by” 
instead of “my” in the last line of the article on heben (p. 45). 

The text which underlies Morrall’s book is that given by Lachmann- 
Kraus in 1944. This is available to me only in the thirtieth edition of 1950, 
which is alleged to be an unchanged copy of that of 1944 except for the ma- 
terial on Veldeke. I have used this text along with our word-index to MF, 
which is supposed to list all of the forms of Morungen, in making rather 
extensive spot checks of Morrall’s work. I suppose complete accuracy in an 
undertaking of this kind is unachievable. I know I have never been able to 
manage it. The Faust index, in which the checking was done by Twaddell and 
Joos, comes as near perfection in this respect as any index I know. Morrall 
is good, but not exceptionally so. 

Firstly, there are some items missing: I do not find a reference to the 
form sé in lines 127,12; 138,6; 141,4; 143,10; 144,36; nor that to sol in 132,14. 
Other items I checked showed no missing references. 

Secondly, there are some wrong numbers. The reference to /réide in 
145,16 is given as 45,15. The form sé, supposedly in 35,31 is actually in 135,32, 
but the only way to find this out is to refer to the old editions from which 
the page and line numbers originate. In this same poem we guessed wrong 
in our index to MF and listed the form in 135,28 as 135,27 and the form in 
137,1 aS 136,40. These wrong numbers will cause no trouble in finding the 
forms cited, and no one can tell with confidence from the present text to what 
lines they really belong. The form sol in 131,37 is listed by Morrall as be- 
longing to 31,36; s6 in 130,24 is properly cited by him and missed by us in 
our index, where it is assigned to 130,25. It isn’t easy to make so many 
numbers behave. In sum, therefore, I should say that on the score of ac- 
curacy and completeness Morrall has done a good job, though not a perfect 
one. 

As to the quality of the definitions and the arrangement of the materials, 
the book appears to me to be excellent. For instance, the essay on frouwe is 
first-rate; the note on fruot is complete and interesting; no one can object 
to Morrall’s resort to German definitions for gemuot or geslaht. I have not 
been able to find anything that could be called incorrect in this part of the 
work. In a few instances one might question the arrangement, but to do so 
would be meaningless. In sum: anyone interested in Minnesang will hardly 
be able to get along without this little book. It can be had from the Inter- 
national University Booksellers, Ltd., 39 Store St., London WC 1. 
wane , . R-M. S. HEFFNER 

University of Wisconsin 
H6FiscHE TIsCHZUCHTEN—GROBIANISCHE TISCHZUCHTEN. Nach den Vorar- 
beiten Arno Schirokauers herausgegeben von Thomas Perry Thornton. 

(Texte des spaiten Mittelalters, rv, v.) [Berlin]: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 

[1957]. Pp. 76; 71. DM 5.80 each. 

ALTHOUGH Moritz Geyer collected examples of guides to table manners in an 
anthology published seventy-five years ago and although various general 
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accounts of them have been written more recently, an adequate interpretative 
study of them is yet to be made. Thornton’s two anthologies contain typical 
texts and good bibliographical references. He reprints twenty-two texts—ten 
courtly and twelve vulgar (grobianisch) guides—from sources that are often 
difficult to get at. With one exception, however, all the texts are already 
available in more or less satisfactory modern editions. The new text is Gro- 
bianische Tischzuchten, No. 11, a partial reprint of a Low German translation 
(date uncertain) of a tract entitled Grobianus Tischaucht, the original of 
which (1538) is lost. It is probably the text referred to as the unpublished 
No. ro (see p. 11). Since it is new and is important (being older than Dede- 
kind’s Grobianus of 1549), Thornton might have printed it in full and have 
dispensed with extracts from Brant’s Narrenschiff, Murner’s Schelmenzunft, 
and Dedekind’s Grobianus itself, if considerations of space were essential. 
Although the arrangement of texts appears to be chronological, this Low 
German representative of a text of 1538 follows the Grobianus of 1549. So, 
too, the “Thesmophagia” in Brant’s free translation of 1490 (Héfische 
Tischzuchten, No. 3) stands among the early medieval texts. I find it difficult 
to make much of the excerpts from the Latin Facetus and its three transla- 
tions (Héfische Tischauchten, No. 2). Tannhiuser’s Tischzucht (Héfische 
Tischzuchten, No. 6a), which Thornton prints from the unique text in a 
Vienna manuscript, has also been printed in Johannes Siebert, Der Dichter 
Tannhiduser. Leben—Gedichte—Sage (Halle, 1934), pp. 194-206. Thornton’s 
diplomatic text is a substantial assistance of criticism of this text. There are 
few explanatory notes. An obscure lore (Héfische Tischsuchten, p. 76) is 
pointed out as a crux, but there are many others. I feel more than a little 
doubt regarding the generalization: “In einer hochentwickelten Kultur gilt 
‘gutes’ Benehmen als selbstverstindlich—in einer primitiven als unnétig 
bzw. es ist unbekannt” (Héfische Tischsuchten, p. 9). We thank Professor 
Thornton for saving these collectanea made by Schirokauer and hope that 
his attractive edition will stimulate someone to their further study. 
ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley 


Tue History oF GERMANY: FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By Minna R. Falk. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. x+438. 
$6.00. 


SEEKING to justify the appearance of yet another account of the political 
development of the German people, Professor Falk writes in the preface of 
her book: “In teaching German history for the past quarter century, I have 
been impressed by the need for factual material upon which students may 
base their historical conclusions.” The need of which she speaks is real enough, 
for those histories of Germany in English which were written in the days of 
the German Empire by men like Bryce, Henderson, and Ward are sound but 
ponderous, while those published more recently in the shadow of the Third 
Reich, such as the studies by Valentin, Taylor, and Pinson, are lively but 
tendentious. Unfortunately, her own work, ponderous without being sound 
and tendentious without being lively, is no improvement on its predecessors. 
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The specialist will find it shallow, the student confusing, the general reader 
dull. 

To begin with, it suffers from literally dozens of errors of fact. There is a 
nonexistent “Ludwig III of Brandenburg-Prussia” who “refused to carry 
out those provisions of his father’s will which divided the lands among his 
sons.” Frederick the Great, that unbending autocrat, becomes a patron of 
radicals, for “many of his guests were outcasts from France because of their 
revolutionary theories.”” The French declared war against Austria in “‘No- 
vember 1791” instead of April 1792, as every other book insists. In Vienna 
in 1815 “Beethoven conducted his 1812 overture,” and about the same time 
“Prussia . . . got the fortress of Elba.” The Zollverein was “begun in 1817,” 
in 1848 “the King placed General von Wrangell [sic], a soldier, at the head 
of the government,” William I was proclaimed emperor of a united fatherland 
in Versailles “on January 19” [correct: 18], 1871, and Bismarck faced a hostile 
Reichstag “in 1875, during the time of Boulanger.’’ And these are only a 
few small samples. 

Then come the numerous mistakes in spelling, perhaps not serious in 
themselves, but bound to arouse doubts about the general reliability of a 
work of scholarship. There is “Slawaka” for Slawata,” “Dumeriez’’ for 
“Dumouriez,” “Emilia Galotte” for “Emilia Galotti,” “Hesse-Hamburg” 
for “Hesse-Homburg,” “Schwarzenburg-Sonderhausen” for “Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen,” “Karl Schurze” for “Karl Schurz,” “Oelmutz” for “Ol- 
miitz,” “Bruckner” for “Bruck,” “Benedik” for “Benedek,” ““Nickelsburg” 
for “Nikolsburg,” “D’Ollivier” for “Ollivier,” and “Treaty of Stefano” for 
“Treaty of San Stefano,” to mention only a few. 

Finally, it is not surprising that a work which suffers so heavily from 
errors in detail should also leave something to be desired in its historical 
interpretations. Although in her bibliography Professor Falk alludes to “the 
many German, French and English books consulted by the author,” she seems, 
as a matter of fact, to be unaware of many of the conclusions of recent 
scholarship. Surely to characterize Metternich as a statesman “whose loyalty 
to his narrow-minded monarch and to traditional conservatism was greater 
than his appreciation of the real political picture before him” is to ignore 
the judgment not only of the Austrian chancellor’s compatriot Srbik, but 
also of English and American historians like Woodward and Viereck. In 
describing the constitutional conflict in Prussia in the ’sixties, the author 
maintains that the opposition of the members of the diet to the proposed army 
reforms developed because ‘“‘as good burghers, they hesitated to spend any 
more money than was necessary,”’ completely neglecting the vital question 
of parliamentary control of government which was at stake. Her discussion 
of the outbreak of the First World War revives the legend created by Entente 
propaganda that “to the more practical [German] militarists, 1914 was the 
first possible occasion for a war since the Kiel Canal, in its improved form, 
had just been re-opened.”’ Not only the revisionist Fay, but even such 
critics of German prewar diplomacy as Schmitt and Albertini would hardly 
accept this explanation of the coming of the conflict. And when dealing with 
the Second World War, she gives generous credit for the victories of the 
Wehrmacht to “saboteurs and fifth columnists” who “urged the populace 
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to leave their villages and to obstruct the roads needed for the military of 
the invaded country,” oblivious of the military writers who agree that the 
strategy of boring from within played an insignificant role in the outcome of 
the hostilities. 

Why go on? It may very well be, as Professor Falk writes, that “the 
American student who wants to review the facts [of German history] for him- 
self in brief and compact form will find a paucity of such works.” But if so, 
he will have to wait until the appearance of some other book, before that 
paucity is finally remedied. 

THEODORE S. HAMEROW 
University of Illinois 


“FromM” IN DER ZURCHER REFORMATION. EINE WORTGESCHICHTLICHE 
UnTERSUCHUNG. Von Veronika Giinther. Aarau: Sauerlinder, 1955. Pp. 
xxiv+220. Paper, S.Fr. 7.80. 


THIS BASEL dissertation, begun under and dedicated to Friedrich Ranke, 
traces the semantic development of MHG vrum ‘useful (of things), good (of 
persons).’ In the late Middle Ages fromm had become restricted to persons 
and either generalized to a colorless use in titles and direct address (“my 
good woman”) or limited to the sense of ‘(morally) good, decent’ (“‘a good 
woman’’). The basic meaning remained ‘conforming to the norm, suitable.’ 
With the Reformation came the twofold concept of ‘good in the eyes of man’ 
and ‘good in the eyes of God.’ After a certain amount of fumbling, fromm 
took on the latter meaning. Luther used it to some extent in this sense, but 
Miss Giinther shows that such Swiss Reformation leaders as Leo Jud and 
Huldreich Zwingli employed it more often and more consistently. 

The development is chronicled at great length and with not a little 
repetition. Fromm is defined by context and by contemporary Latin or 
German synonyms and antonyms. The latter method is suspect; to gloss 
fromm with klug or sanctus, for example, is at best to let the astigmatic lead 
the astigmatic. Definition through usage and in context is the safer method, 
and even here one repeatedly becomes aware of the difficulty inherent in 
accurately defining any word. The same semantic history is given sub voce 
in Kluge’s Etymologisches W drterbuch. 

FRANK G. BANTA 
University of Illinois 


Die “BREMER BEITRAGE”’: VORGESCHICHTE UND GESCHICHTE EINER DEUT- 
SCHEN ZEITSCHRIFT DES ACHTZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS. Von Christel 
Matthias Schréder. (Schriften der Wittheit zu Bremen. Reihe D: Ab- 
handlungen und Vortrage, Band xx1, Heft 2.) Bremen: Carl Schiinemann 
Verlag, 1956. Pp. 312. Paper, DM 1s. 


THE READER who, turning to Schréder’s history of this pioneer journal, ex- 
pects to find an analysis of its impact on eighteenth-century German literary 
history will be disappointed to read, at the close of the brief bibliographical 
introduction, that it is the author’s intention to present “die Vorgeschichte 
und die Geschichte der . . . ‘Bremer Beitrage’ als einer Zeitschrift, d.h. unter 
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zeitschriftenkundlichen, nicht unter literarhistorischen Gesichtspunkten” 
(p. 14). 

It must be said that the author has kept his word, and what follows in the 
main body of his text is first a thorough, indeed a meticulous account of the 
outward circumstances leading to the establishment of the new periodical in 
1744. This ‘‘Vorgeschichte” includes a brief characterization of the parent 
journal, Gottsched’s Belustigungen, together with some mention of its pred- 
ecessors in the field, biographical sketches of those who were to become 
“Beitrager,”’ and the story of their increasing dissatisfaction with Gottsched, 
Schwabe, and the polemical ways of these writers. For the details of this latter 
development, Schréder draws especially upon correspondence between the 
principals involved, much of it published, but a great deal still relatively 
inaccessible. 

From these materials, Schréder derives sound evidence for several con- 
clusions sometimes encountered elsewhere but never so fully documented, 
e.g., that it was Gartner in particular who gave direction to the group’s 
vague discontent and encouraged it to take positive action; that the elaborate 
efforts to preserve the group’s incognito were occasioned by a desire for an 
impartial hearing (impossible in the literary climate of that day for known 
disciples of Gottsched, however reformed), and by a fear not only of Gott- 
schedian reprisal but of Gottschedian praise. Indeed, if we may credit the 
account of J. A. Schlegel, fear of Gottsched’s favor far outweighed any anx- 
iety the group felt at the prospect of his condemnation. And if the notion 
that the Leipzig dictator might have had kind words for a group quite 
opposed to some of his most cherished views sounds far fetched, it is only 
because we do not know Gottsched, who was by no means like other men. 
He would have been quite capable of such dissimulation to further his own 
devious purposes. Only by complete anonymity could this possibility be 
avoided. (Accordingly, we must assume that Gottsched was willing to praise 
only works of whose origins he could be certain.) Schlegel gives us one further 
somewhat tantalizing hint of the necessity of anonymity when he admits in 
a letter to Bodmer that, although he is not greatly concerned about Gott- 
sched’s ability to injure him as a critic, he is apprehensive about his power 
to harm him “als Biirger.” 

A brief section on Nathanael Saurmann, publisher of the Bremer Bei- 
trdége, brings the “Vorgeschichte” to a close. Since the record here is unclear 
and contradictory, his precise role in the founding of the journal could not 
be satisfactorily determined. For those interested in drawing their own con- 
clusions, Schréder presents the available evidence. 

The third and longest chapter, which deals with the “Geschichte” itself, 
contains a long, careful, and objective résumé of the contents of the first two 
volumes of the journal, quite in the manner of a mid-eighteenth-century 
“review,” excerpting and describing but rarely analyzing. The generally 
favorable reception these volumes enjoyed is reflected in a series of quotations 
from contemporary correspondence and from the journal notices of the time, 
after which the contents and reception of the third and fourth volumes are 
described in turn. Here the most interesting excursion is the long excerpt 
from F. C. Cramer’s vivid account of the circumstances, largely fortuitous, 
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which in the autumn of 1746 led to the association between Klopstock and 
the “Beitrager,” and eventually—after considerable hesitancy and soul- 
searching on both sides—to the publication in volume four (1748) of the 
first three cantos of the Messias. 

A final chapter on the significance of the Beitriége consists of a long 
series of generous excerpts from published opinions extending from J. A. 
Schlegel through Muncker to such present-day literary historians as Hermann 
Schneider (1949), Richard Newald (1951), and Fritz Martini (1952). The 
evidence here collected speaks strongly for the conclusion at which Schréder 
and a majority of his predecessors have arrived: that as journalists the 
“Beitrager” did indeed provide a point of departure for a new development 
in German journalistic history by attempting, with considerable success, to 
discard sterile theorizing and factional polemics in favor of creative production 
with an insistence on literary quality as they understood this term. A second 
major advance claimed for the Beitriége seems to me to have been at best a 
mixed blessing. This was the communal editorial method in virtue of which 
all members of the group were permitted, indeed encouraged, to criticize, — 
revise, and rewrite the individual contributions of each. Unanimous approval 
of a piece was a prerequisite to publication. While helping to prevent ex- 
cessive emphasis upon individual quirks of thought and style, this committee 
system inevitably introduced as a standard a lowest common denominator 
of literary judgment. One example will suffice to indicate the shortcomings 
of the practice. Had it been faithfully adhered to, it would, we must assume, 
have prevented publication of the one contribution that assured the journal 
of literary immortality. Only the enthusiastic encouragement of Bodmer 
induced the reluctant and sceptical members of the group to put aside their 
misgivings and to persuade Klopstock to release his cantos for publication. 

Though Schréder’s history will not appreciably alter their estimate of 
the journal, students of the period will appreciate having these scattered 
materials collected and displayed in one place. They will be especially grateful 
for the painstaking effort which has made of the truly copious notes (more 
than eighty pages of them) a treasure house of bibliographical information. 
The volume will provide valuable aid for that investigator envisaged so long 
ago by Muncker: the scholar who will one day provide the definitive literary 
history of the Bremer Beitrdge. 


F, ANDREW BROWN 
Grinnell College 


Mit GoETHE: GESAMMELTE AUFSATZE VON ERNST JocKERS. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter, 1957. Pp. 206. Cloth, DM 16.00. 


THE IDENTIFICATION with another that comes through love or friendship is 
perhaps the best means of understanding or translating him into one’s own 
self. But modern scholarly style avoids the personal expression and tries to 
represent that which can only be subjective as a problem of the social sphere. 
One sets up an argument and proves a point in which few others are interested 
unless they are one’s friends or enemies. Jockers took a different approach. 
But let me say at the outset that I consider myself too close a friend of Ernst 
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Jockers to be able, or even willing, to be critical. Yet I could not have written 
a single word he wrote nor thought a single idea in his vein. This makes for an 
interesting problem in style analysis. For how can I interpret a man whose 
very thought process and diction are entirely different from my own? 

Ernst Jockers was seventy on 7 January 1957. The editor, Otto Springer, 
who modestly withheld his name from the title page, brought together some 
of Jockers’ Kleine Schriften and the money to get them printed, and saw to it, 
with his usual care (and his unusual energy), that the outcome would be 
flawless. What more beautiful flattery, what more charming ovation could 
one offer a colleague? A brief introduction and the list of publications at the 
end will make further Jockers studies possible. 

In reading old Festschriften, I have often wished that a friend had 
contributed concrete data about the appearance, mannerisms, habits of the 
man whom they honor, to round out his personality for those who did not 
know him in person. But that would have been difficult in this case. For 
Ernst Jockers, though seemingly most easy of access, is so extremely reserved 
in some matters that certain facts of his life were not known to more than 
two or three friends. To most others he was, in spite of all friendliness and 
willingness to give himself, magisterially aloof or at any rate “Dr. Jockers.” 
This, I think, offers one key to his personality and his style. His specific form 
comes from his particular sense of form, both in thinking and in expressing 
himself—as a poet, a scholar, a teacher. As might be expected of a poet, his 
themes and his form are most intimately related to his whole personality. 

This is a complex matter. Whereas I see all approaches as tentative and 
hypothetical and regard all formulations as preliminary and rather arbitrary 
(just as a geometry can be arbitrarily expressed in algebraic “form”’ once the 
mode of representation has been established for purposes of communication), 
Ernst Jockers has a sense of form that determines his type of study and is 
definite in its verbal expression. Needless to say, he worked persistently to 
bring Goethe within the field of his sharply focused lenses, and perhaps of 
his keen sight, to see what the poet would yield in terms of his own key 
words, Polarity and Morphology. Having reached certain conclusions, he 
accepted them as certain. I would immediately grope for new conclusions 
and rephrase my old formulations. But as the poet that he is, Jockers found 
such excellent formulations that we need not be surprised when he often ac- 
cepted them as final. This reveals an earnestness of conviction, a taking 
himself seriously in his very manner of looking at reality; but it also results 
in a choice of words that often resound with Pathos. 

His gift for the evocative word, his feeling for all that is noble and great 
demand of him also an expression that is noble and great. He is aware of his 
half-conscious awe for words like Schicksal, dimonisch, Religion, as witnessed 
in the article “Goethe im deutschen Schicksal” and more directly in his 
poetic diction and also in his feeling for the greatness of George and his 
doubts about the greatness of Rilke. But he may not have discovered that 
his very method of Geistesgeschichte in the vein of Dilthey could hardly have 
been so convincing had not his sense of language disposed him to some form 
of dialectics. The earliest paper in the volume, “Philosophie und Literatur- 
wissenschaft,”” gives an objective as well as a personal survey but does not 
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indicate how his own sense of form connects with his philosophy. Obviously, 
a philosophy of history rather than a theory of knowledge determined his 
choice. Thus he did not feel the need to translate “das Religiése” or “das 
Damonische” into other terms to make them personal or more definitely 
meaningful, because these words had enough emotional significance for him 
without definition or amplification. Besides, he addressed scholars and could 
presume their acquaintance with his system of intellectual coordinates. 

It is not necessary to discuss all the remaining papers in detail. Attention 
should be called to a most ingenious Faust commentary, “Faust und die 
Natur,” that has not yet found nearly enough readers. Since “Faust und 
Meister, zwei polare Gestalten,” “Morphologie und Klassik Goethes” and 
“Im Anfang war die Tat?” are the more recent studies, largely also better 
known, I would limit my analysis to one key essay of earlier date, ‘Sociale 
Polaritat in Goethes Klassik.”” Except for one previously unpublished ad- 
dress, I had read these papers and interpreted them as works of a friend. 
When reading them anew and in one evening, I was actually startled by the 
amazing wealth of concrete observations on Faust, Tasso, Iphigenie, Meister, 
Die Wahlverwandtschaften, Die natiirliche Tochter, and numerous other works 
by Goethe. But I was startled yet more when I discovered that many of 
these observations could not have been made had Jockers not chosen the 
approach by “polarity” and “morphology.” Yet, they can now stand very 
well on their own feet without support of what might to others seem merely 
a heuristic principle. For biographically it cannot be established that “po- 
larity” and “morphology” played precisely those parts which Jockers assigns 
to them. 

How can we separate that which is given in Jockers’ approach and that 
which was actually felt by Goethe and thus has a biographical existence? 
This is a question that does not seem to concern most contemporary inter- 
preters of Goethe’s works, but Jockers was fully aware of the problem. He 
therefore defined Weltanschauung in such a way that certain fundamental 
ideas, even if not consciously thought of, would have to crop up of necessity. 
He proves this to his satisfaction by showing the presence of polarity in the 
social sphere, etc. Like Dilthey’s philosophy of history, Jockers’ Geistes- 
geschichte leads back into a question of dialectics. At times, he appears like 
the puppet-player who manipulates the wires in order to make the marionettes 
move as he wants them to for the purpose of his presentation. But since we 
know what he wants us to see, we can enjoy the game and go away enriched. 
Take the passage om p. 60: “Ehe aber Goethe den Meisterroman im Sinn 
der durch Tasso gefundenen Erkenntnis zu Ende fiihrt, zwingt ihn die in- 
zwischen angebrochene Franzésische Revolution, das ganze biirgerlich-adlige 
Problem von neuem, und zwar diesmal vom staatspolitischen Standpunkt 
aus zu betrachten.” One sees how the French Revolution is subordinated to a 
dialectical process in Jockers’ mind. As a biographer I would not dare to say 
that Goethe wanted to finish the Meister in terms of a discovery made over 
Tasso, because I would consider it unprovable and too linear in conception. 
If the possibility had occurred to me, I would, at most, hint at it and leave 
it to the reader to make of this hint what he chose. I am never quite certain 
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whether Jockers wants us to accept such a statement literally or whether he 
wants to offer it as a mere combination of his, worthy of being considered 
hypothetically. He does, of course, not mean to say as the passage might 
seem to suggest, that Goethe planned deliberately for a varied presentation 
of social and political polarities. But he does believe in the existence of such 
polarity when one searches for it. The method is eminently impressive and 
convincing and may explain to some extent the success Jockers had with 
graduate students. 

It does not matter, of course, whether we accept Jockers’ belief or not, 
for even if we accept his method as merely hypothetically valid, we come 
away enriched. His style is so closely textured and at that so intimately 
woven together with the dialectics of his approach, and his gift for words is 
so great, that the quick reader may miss most of the subtleties of which 
there are more than in many big volumes. At times, the evaluative differentia- 
tion, at others straight dialectics, dominate. An example for one from pp. 52 f., 
for the other from p. 69. “Das Bedeutsame daran ist, daf die klassische 
Lebensform reiner und schéner Menschlichkeit, die sich allmahlich daraus 
entwickelt, ohne die tatkraftige Mitwirkung des Adels kaum méglich gewesen 
ware. So treten Adel und Biirgertum aus dem bisherigen feindlichen Verhalt- 
nis in ein solches fruchtbarer Wechselwirkung, eben der Polaritit, ein.” 
Even if we should reject this as “the sigaificant thing’ and even if we do not 
accept his particular interpretation of “polarity,”’ we cannot help accepting 
the new dimension that the transition to Weimar gains through this evalua- 
tion. This is even more true of the second example. “In Hermann und Doro- 
thea ist der Adel weder persénlich noch ideell vertreten.” In that case, we 
might say, this work does not fall within the scope of the article, but the 
dialectician thinks differently: “Seine Anwesenheit ist auch gar nicht not- 
wendig, denn die wenigen, durchaus typischen Biirger, welche die Handlung 
tragen, sind trotz ihres Kleinstidtertums doch so selbstbewuSt, so in sich 
gefestigt, da sie vom Adel kaum iibertroffen werden kénnen.”’ Those who 
know Jockers well, will hear in this demonstration his very tone and enjoy 
its almost humorous gravity. But let us not stop here! Has he not actually 
enriched our picture of the social sphere in Goethe’s lovely epic? Yet, he 
could not have said it differently and been satisfied. He is best satisfied when 
all is masterfully subordinated to the general topic that he, the writer, has 
chosen. It is lucky for us that he chose polarity and morphology in these some- 
what generalized amplifications. For, though this gave his writings a formal 
density and, to one otherwise disposed, a degree of improbability, a second 
reading will bring out the substance that remains when the method is mentally 
eliminated. 

We must thank Professor Springer for having put this volume together. 
The papers now support one another and make not only each other, but 
also their author better understandable. Morcover, pamphlets and papers 
tend to disappear among reprints, whereas such a beautiful and handsomely 
made book will last among other books of its kind and perhaps outlast some. 
Thus it will serve also as a monument to its author and his subject, Goethe. 
Besides, it may tell a later generation a little about the state of American 
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learning in the first half of the twentieth century and about ong of its most 
beloved and lovable teachers of German literature. 


HEINRICH MEYER 
Muhlenberg College 


WerkE GoeTHEs. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften zu Berlin. Torqguato Tasso. I: Text. Bearbeiter: Lieselotte 
Blumenthal. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1954. Pp. 250. Paper, DM 9.50. 


A PROPER review of the Tasso volume of the great Akademie-Ausgabe must 
await the appearance of the critical apparatus. In the meantime it seems a 
safe prediction that this edition will take its place with the Jubilaumsausgabe 
as an indispensable text. The editor, Lieselotte Blumenthal, had occasion, 
some years ago, to announce her editorial program: “Bei einer kritischen 
Neuausgabe [darf] keiner der spiteren Drucke zur Textgrundlage gemacht 
werden, sondern [es] mu versucht werden, das Werk so zu bringen, wie 
Goethe es 1789 gewollt hat—ohne die Fehler der Druckvorlage, ohne die 
Eigenmichtigkeiten des Erstdrucks und ohne die beabsichtigten oder zufial- 
ligen Anderungen, die Goethe oder andere ein Menschenalter spater daran 
vorgenommen haben” (Goethe: Neue Folge des Goethe-Jahrbuchs, x11 [1950], 
p. 125). If these principles should seem to give full license to arbitrary edi- 
torial decisions, Miss Blumenthal’s article demonstrates that, on the con- 
trary, they compel her to the most painstaking scrutiny of the manuscripts 
and that her readings promise to meet the most exacting standards of textual 
scholarship. Once the apparatus is accessible, we may hope to see this edition 
justified as the real “‘Urtasso”’: the 1789 version, that is to say, which Goethe 
intended and which criticism is bound to accept as his considered and defini- 
tive shaping of the Tasso story. 

A most welcome supplement to the text is the stage version prepared 
for the play’s first performance in Weimar (1807). Cuts totaling over 700 
lines (or more than 20 per cent of the full text) bear revealing testimony to 
the exigencies of the stage; but they testify still more strikingly to the justice 
of Goethe’s claim that he had wrought this “consequente Composition” with 
“gréGBter Sorgfalt.” Not surprisingly, it was Tasso’s long soliloquies and 
monologues that were cut most mercilessly, but the sacrifice to the demands 
of the theatre is a sacrifice in meaning: the subtle balance of the conflict is 
shifted and the meaning obscured. Again and again the spectator is deprived 
of lines which the reader rightly considers crucial to a full understanding of 
the play and its hero; the motivation of Tasso’s despair (which the soliloquies 
of IV.i and IV.iii establish in its delicate complexity) is coarsened and so 
appears more paranoid. Nor does the stage version, in the severely truncated 
last scene, allow Tasso enough breathing space; his progress from rage to 
despair to the final, strangely blended awareness of his own pitifulness and 
glory seems more like a conversion prompted by Antonio’s ministrations. The 
question is thus raised whether the “true” Tasso is not, after all, a closet 
drama, and whether Goethe was not right in so ostentatiously distancing 
himself from its stage production. 

Like the other Akademie volumes, the present one is beautifully got up; 
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one’s only fear is that the paper may not withstand the countless thumbings 
which the edition deserves and will undoubtedly receive. 


SIGURD BURCKHARDT 
The Ohio State University 


On ROMANTICISM AND THE ART OF TRANSLATION: STUDIES IN HONOR OF 
Epwin HERMANN ZEYDEL. Edited by Gottfried F. Merkel. Published 
for the University of Cincinnati by Princeton University Press, 1956. 


Pp.267. $4.50. 


THE STUDIES brought together in this Festschrift show a diversity of subject, 
revealed in its title, which corresponds to the wide range of Edwin H. Zeydel’s 
work as a scholar, critic and translator. The component essays offer fresh 
perspectives and new appraisals in treating men, works and problems within 
the orbits of Classicism, Romanticism and medieval literature, and in dis- 
cussing the exacting craft of translation. 

Writing on “German Romanticism and the Unity of Romantic Imag- 
ination,”” Raymond Immerwahr sets out to find the essence immanent in 
the Protean variety of romantic productions and attitudes. Rejecting or- 
ganicism as a fundamental denominator of the romantic view of reality and 
questioning some established analytical descriptions of Romanticism, Mr. 
Immerwahr turns the light of psychological inquiry upon the subjective 
impulses of the romanticist and finds the ruling force within him to be the 
need for continuous imaginative stimulation. The kind of imagination en- 
visaged by Mr. Immerwahr as the touchstone of the romantic he finds re- 
flected for the first time in late medieval romance; this sort of imagination is 
evidently thought to be essentially musical in character; it is a volatile, sub- 
limative-constructive faculty, subject to affective stimulation, largely tonal 
in its responses and conducive to enhanced self-awareness. With such en- 
dowment, Mr. Immerwahr holds, the romanticist maintains a fluid relation to 
reality, shunning fixed linkage and static commitment in order to sustain the 
flow of imaginative response. 

Mr. Immerwahr stimulates reflection with his refreshing departure from 
the conventional dissection of Romanticism in terms of periods, philosophical 
phases and schools. It is regrettable that limitation of space has prevented 
a more detailed exposition of the relevance of the imaginative criterion to sun- 
dry species within the inclusive genus of the romantic. The propriety of the 
criterion for a good many romanticists, particularly those with a sentimental, 
aesthetic or mystical bent (Wackenroder, Novalis, Brentano) can be readily 
sensed. Difficulties might arise when one attempts to establish the primacy 
of a fluid imagination throughout the range of diverse talents and psycholog- 
ical structures found among romanticists. What are the nature of imagination 
and the relation of imagination to constructive thought in the ratiocinative 
romanticists, in the critics and philosophers, the legislators and codifiers 
(Schlegel, Fichte, Schelling, Solger), whose work represents conceptual fixa- 
tion and hence at least implies a need in the romanticist for confining imag- 
ination to stable anchorage and for a fixed position, if only in theory? Com- 
parable questions might be encountered in arguing the definitive role of a 
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fluid imagination in the willful Dionysian, Satanic and Promethean kinds of 
romanticist (such as Hoffmann, Hemse or Byron) and in romanticists with 
a moralistic, humanitarian or Utopian tendency (Eichendorff, Hugo); in 
many of these imagination appears functional to principle, passion or will, 
which induce confinement in specific fixations and seek objective expression 
in outward reality. 

The modern artist’s struggle to defend his integrity against the cheap- 
ening demands of mass society is the essential theme of Marianne Thalmann’s 
“Der unwissend Gliubige’: Eine Studie zum Genieproblem,” a fluent ex- 
position of Tieck’s prolonged efforts to define the artist’s relation to the 
world. Once Tieck had become unhappily conscious of the debased status of 
the servile entertainer and self-abandoned histrio, he began a quest for the 
ideal, traceable through a succession of works in which he strove to capture 
the image of a self-determined artist living in an unstrained relationship with 
the world and his fellow-man. Tieck’s portrayals of artists, fictional and 
historic, survey positions possible for the artist from the wistful and dedicated 
artiness of Sternbald and the sober orderliness of Diirer to the instinctive 
earthiness of Lucas van Leyden and the lustiness of a soldier-adventurer 
type. Tieck’s ultimate conception, embracing the mature simplicity inherent 
in Hamann’s gospel of intellectual independence (“‘der unwissend Glaiubige’’) 
and the qualities of Tieck’s artist-heroes Shakespeare and Camées, envisages 
a vigorous, sanguine artist, free from forlorn self-consciousness, both of the 
world and above it, at once innocent and knowing, and equally aware of the 
claims of the higher order symbolized in human society and of an incalculable 
divine power manifest in life and history. 

From Miss Thalmann’s study it appears that Tieck’s efforts between 
1795 and 1833 to establish the qualities of the poet as the free, earthy, yet 
spiritual heroic man led to a conception which seems to be an adaptation of 
the metaphysical and aesthetic tenets inherent in Real-Idealismus, i.e., in 
the moral and intellectual position of later Romanticism and of the Bieder- 
meier. Tieck’s image of the poet also reflects his own personal independence, 
to which Miss Thalmann has referred in a recent book. One may feel, how- 
ever, that as a man Tieck possessed greater detachment and self-sustaining 
strength than are at all times fully apparent in his work as a writer; although 
he was no facile histrio, capering to divert fatigued ironmongers, Tieck did 
sometimes produce “littérature de société’; and, in accommodating himself 
to society, he enlarged the office of the poet to include the urbane minstrel 
with a flair for the tone of civilized worldliness. 

The imperilment of the Neo-Romantic imagination is the subject of 
George C. Schoolfield’s study on Rilke’s long concern with the Narcissus 
theme, which furnishes clues to Rilke’s solipsistic isolation, observed by 
Benvenuta and Rudolf Kassner. Narcissus at the rim of his pool, rapt in 
yearning contemplation of “the other” who is also himself, symbolizes a 
fluid and unhappy state of consciousness: forms limned by imagination behind 
the tangible surface of reality are provocatively familiar and, at the same time, 
elusively withdrawn into an inaccessible area of being; the self, diffused in 
its imaginary projections, is sought anxiously in these shadowy visions. When 
the boundary between the subjective and the objective is thus obliterated, 
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the self becomes at once all and nothing, adrift in fearful and perplexed 
solitude. Rilke’s own experience of the fluid elusiveness of reality, symbolized 
in the poignant self-alienation of Narcissus, is reflected in his conception of 
the angels of the Elegies, who have their intense existence, aloof and alone, 
in an intangible world. In the Orpheus sonnets, Mr. Schoolfield believes, Rilke 
at length attained self-possession and a firm hold on objective reality. 

This study supports the view, now becoming general, that Rilke did not 
have the structure of consciousness characteristic of the transcendental mystic 
(as it is described, for example, in Spranger’s Lebensformen) since he lacked 
the true mystic’s spontaneous and direct metaphysical focus and his capacity 
for intense, unifying perception. Rather, Rilke’s work reflects schizoid tenden- 
cies toward a division and diffusion of consciousness. Mr. Schoolfield, writing 
without existentialist or psychoanalytical prepossessions, submits an objec- 
tive analysis of Rilke’s personality and work; he is not doctrinaire like 
Simenauer, but his findings are similar; no less than Simenauer, he shows how 
profoundly Rilke’s work was determined by his peculiar psychic structure, 
the nature of which is indicated in the Narcissus symbol. 

In his study on Eduard Mérike, Victor Lange establishes the unique 
position of Mérike the poet, who was affected neither by romantic intellec- 
tualism and spiritualism nor by the traditional humanistic imperatives of 
balance and practical effectiveness—he neither knew man nor cared about 
him. Mérike could recreate the palpable aspects of reality with classical, 
plastic vividness, but he was drawn on by intimations of obscure mysteries 
behind them; endowed with a subtle, probing sensitivity, he penetrated 
reality along new depth dimensions and sounded out new ranges of being; 
his Mdrchen, for instance, which record perceptions captured in rapt and 
visionary somnolence, are genuine and spontaneous mythical creations; their 
apparent folk-tale immediacy and naiveté are a surface disguise representa- 
tive of Mérike’s instinctive self-concealment and indirect utterance. 

Mr. Lange has done well to call attention to distinctive qualities in 
Marike hitherto generally veiled by the poet’s indirect idiom or passed over 
in an excessive concern with Mérike’s ties to tradition. Mérike’s singular 
profundity of perception links him in effect with the poetry of more recent 
periods marked by imaginative range and expressive subtlety. Mr. Lange’s 
study represents an advance in our understanding of nineteenth-century 
lyrism paralleling Heinrich Henel’s re-evaluation of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer. 
Some of Mr. Lange’s readers may feel that his reference to a harmonious 
anthropophuism in Mérike’s conception of nature suggests an understate- 
ment of that poet’s imperilment by fate and of his propinquity to the demonic, 
which may be effects of those very same forces in him that also gave subtlety 
and depth to his perception of reality. 

In “Irony and Ambiguity in Faust” Stuart Atkins establishes a new 
perspective in arguing the unity of Faust. Mr. Atkins seeks to harmonize the 
final “Bergschluchten” scene with the tone and direction of the rest of the 
work. Owing to its supermundane decor and sanctified personae, the “Berg- 
schluchten” scene has in the past been declared incongruous with the spirit 
of Faust as a whole. Mr. Atkins coérdinates the ““Bergschluchten” with the 
human character of Faust the man by interpreting the scene as a subjective 
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experience in which the hero achieves his ultimate insight into the mystical 
depths of the Goethean Gott-Natur. Mr. Atkins also fits the “Bergschluchten” 
into the earthly frame of Faust by showing that it is replete with reminiscences 
of earlier and earthier parts of the work; with intense irony, earthly lifc 
remains continuously perceptible behind the tenuous celestial veil. 

In order to divest the “Bergschluchten” of climactic, transcendental 
import, Mr. Atkins in the course of his demonstration affirms that Faust’s 
redemption by love, the theme of the work, is effected by the end of Act III. 
This assumption might be questioned, since it leaves the scenes in Act V 
preceding the “Bergschluchten” in a dramatic vacuum; it also implies a 
limitation of character development to emotional and intellectual stimulation 
and disregards the factor of will although the latter is generally an important 
element in dramatic character analysis and a particularly prominent charac- 
teristic of Faust, who remains capable of amoral and titanic willing after he 
has ceased to feel love and pursue intellectual and aesthetic satisfaction. 

In evaluating Friedrich Schlegel’s critique of Wilhelm Meisters Lehr- 
jahre Melitta Gerhard finds it sound in affirming the ironic contrasts woven 
into the narrative but faulty in writing the hero off as unpromising and un- 
impressive and in overlooking the full meaning of the novel as a Bildungs- 
roman. Miss Gerhard believes that Schlegel missed the symbolical import of 
Natalie’s moral perfection and the functional significance of the Turm- 
gesellschaft, which eliminates from Wilhelm’s life the hazardous effects of 
chance in order to promote his full self-discovery and mature acceptance of 
membership in a responsible human community. Wilhelm’s education marks 
him as an example of “gepriigte Form, die lebend sich entwickelt”—with 
this phrase from “Urworte-Orphisch” Miss Gerhard defines the theme of 
the Lehrjahre. 

As in her previous work, Miss Gerhard allies herself with what might 
be termed the “monadist-perfectibilist” school of Lehrjahre exegetics, which 
has included Schiller (its founder), on whom Miss Gerhard relies, Max Wundt, 
and, in fact, the great majority of exegetes. However, in view of Schlegel’s 
notable critical acumen, one may wonder whether his failure to affirm a 
conspicuous degree of development and adjustment on the part of Wilhelm 
Meister can be ascribed solely to faulty perception or waning interest in the 
Lehrjahre. In evaluating this somewhat ambiguous work one ought perhaps 
to examine the questions raised by Schlegel’s critique and by other ironical 
and realistic interpretations. Karl Schlechta has recently rejected Schiller’s 
idealistic and pedagogical conception of the Lehrjahre as inconsonant with 
the author’s tone and the hero’s reaction to his experiences; Schlechta in- 
terprets the theme of the Lehrjahre in drastically ironic and realistic terms 
as the progressive bewilderment and defeat of a vaguely aspiring man by 
the sordidness and tyranny of the reality arrayed against him on all sides. 
Schlechta’s work reads like a radical elaboration of Novalis’ familiar judg- 
ment that subjective, creative forces are overwhelmed in the Lehrjahre by 
commonplace reality. Such appraisals stress, as it were, the Don Quixote 
aspect of the hero of the novel, whose inner world of dream and hope must 
fail of realization. Goethe’s remarks on this “inkalkulabelste Werk” and the 
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“arme Hund” Wilhelm, its hero, who blunders into possession of an undefined 
“kingdom,” appear to emphasize the salience in the novel of the kindred fac- 
tors of chance and mysterious fatefulness, which do not readily comport with 
the notions of a rationally purposeful educational process and the realization 
of a distinctive endowment in the hero. 

Contributions to this Festschrift which deal technically with the art of 
translation include B. Q. Morgan’s inquiry into the problem of conveying to 
English readers the effects of feminine rhymes, so familiar in continental 
poetry and so exceptional in English. Justus Rosenberg submits a speculative 
theory of translation embracing the twin requirements of creative empathy 
and a semantic grasp of literal and symbolic expression; the ideal translator 
is the alter ego of his poet, aware of his psychological structure and of his 
sublimative and expressive processes; he must also be something of a linguistic 
analyst and a poet. 

Among studies dealing philologically with the transmission of literary 
traditions and forms is Anton Gail’s erudite demonstration of the fruitful 
persistence of Latin literary influence beside the growing Graecophilia in 
Germany in the eighteenth century. The writer submits extensive evidence 
showing how significant currents in poetic theory and practice up to Roman- 
ticism can be understood in terms of Roman prototypes; from the bucolic 
and Horatian modes characteristic of the first half-century a Horatian strain 
ran on through Wieland and others into the early poetry of Novalis; the epic 
and bucolic realms of Virgil were congenial to Schiller while Ovid influenced 
Hélderlin and, together with the elegiacs, left an imprint on Goethe’s work. 

In a learned backgrounding of a Middle Dutch version of the widely 
dispersed Narrenschiff John R. Sinnema adroitly sifts evidence to fix the 
identity of its controversial author as Guide Coopman of Brabant, also known 
as Marchant and Mercator; by sagacious evaluation of interpolations and 
an illustration Coopman’s immediate sources are shown to have been Locher’s 
Latin adaptation and an Augsburg version of 1498 by an anonymous ex- 
pander. 

The late Paul R. Gleis follows along the corridor of time the traditional 
figure of the wily rogue who steals an unguarded horse; common in medieval 
literature (Gawan, for example, is thus rendered horseless in Parzival), the 
motif persists down to Hebel and its coalescence with the Schinderhannes 
legend. 

A few misprints have found their way into the present book: Mutter 
and Miitter are interchanged (p. 23); bedingt-dass (p. 37); scnarche (p. 87); 
Wahrheir (p. 91); des Schépferischen Ordnungsprinzips (p. 94); aus zu gleichen 
(p. 103); die selbe Einstellung (p. 106); wie wir uns zu sagen gewohnt haben 
(p. 106); mit der selben Vorliebe (p. 116); Absage an seiner Bedeutung (p. 
143); Die Prizision des Horaz nétigte, die Deutschen (p. 149). 

The publishers of this Festschrift have created an easily readable and 
pleasing book in keeping with the learned and stimulating character of its 
contents. 


ALAN HOoLsKE 
Brown University 
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Huco von HorMaNNsTHAL / CaRL J. BURCKHARDT: BRIEFWECHSEL. [Her- 
ausgegeben von Carl J. Burckhardt. Frankfurt:] S. Fischer Verlag, 1957. 
Pp. 344. Cloth, DM 16.80. 


DAS IN DER neuen Auflage gegeniiber der ersten von 1956 um zwei Briefe 
vermehrte Buch, eine Erginzung zu den Briefabschnitten, die Burckhardt 
seinen Erinnerungen an Hofmannsthal (Basel, 1944; Miinchen, 1948) angefiigt 
hatte, ist Spiegel einer hohen Freundschaft. Beide haben sie dankbar als 
Gnade des Schicksals empfunden. Die Begegnung erfolgte, als der Basler im 
letzten Sommer des Ersten Weltkriegs nach Wien kam, in einem entscheiden- 
den Augenblick seiner Entwicklung. Hofmannsthal, wenige Monate zuvor 
seines besten Freundes beraubt, tief leidend unter dem Zusammenbruch der 
alt-ésterreichischen Monarchie, erschlieSt sich dem weit Jiingeren in groBem 
Vertrauen, in dem Bemiihen zugleich, ihm den eigenen inneren Weg lenkend 
abzukiirzen. Burckhardt ist bestimmt und voll Kraft dem Tage zugewandt, 
von innerer Fiille; eine andere Seite seines Wesens weifS Fern-auseinander- 
liegendes zu einem zarten Gewebe zu vereinen, in das die irdischen Gescheh- 
nisse verkniipft sind. Der Briefwechsel, der 1919 beginnt und 1929 kurz vor 
Hofmannsthals Tod endet, vollzieht sich auf dem Hintergrund weltgeschicht- 
licher Ereignisse. Burckhardt, bekannt als Politiker und durch sein Buch 
iiber Richelieu, durch seine Essays und Novellen, durch die Kleinasiatische 
Reise, der Hofmannsthal warme Worte widmet, besitzt die Gabe eines 
Schauens, einer Vorahnung von Vorgingen, die inzwischen Wirklichkeit 
geworden sind. Hofmannsthal, der in seinen Briefen die inneren Daimonen 
im Rhythmus der Satze bannt, erzihlt vornehmlich von seinen Planen, 
seiner Arbeit; besonders wichtig sind die Mitteilungen iiber den Turm. Dank- 
bar fiihlt er, wie die Gegenwart des jungen Freundes das eigene Wesen, “das 
immer so leicht auseinanderfallt, miihelos zusammenfaSt”; ein andermal 
schreibt er: “Es ist ein sehr Tiefes uns gemeinsam; dieser Drang zu umfassen 
und zu erhalten—aber rings um dieses Tiefste ist noch eine unendliche 
Gemeinsamkeit.” Burckhardt, in dem Hofmannsthal zugleich eine neue 
Generation begegnet, driickt im Anschlu8 an Biicher, die er liest, eigene 
Gedanken aus. Menschen, mit denen er zusammentrifft, werden scharf 
gezeichnet. Die Seiten iiber Italien, tiber Paris sind erfiillt von dem “Wehen 
des Schépferischen, das mehr ist und ein anderes als das Werk, das daraus 
entstehen kann.”’ Die Verschiedenheit beider tritt in den letzten Briefen 
besonders hervor: Burckhardt entfaltet seine Begabung im Aufen, im Sicht- 
baren handelnd und wirkend; der Dichter jedoch muf Verzicht iiben, seine 
Krifte nach innen sammeln, weil es gilt, still im Werk das Reich der Seele 
zu hiiten. Der grofe Altersunterschied setzt Schranken. Verbunden aber 
bleiben die in ihrer Sonderart deutlich abgegrenzten Persénlichkeiten durch 
eine ungetriibte Freundschaft, die zur ‘““Treue in der Freiheit” fiihrt. Uber 
das Persénliche hinaus ist der Blick beider immer auf das Zeitgeschehen 
gerichtet; im Wissen, da es von einer vertrauten Welt Abschied zu nehmen 
gilt; im Glauben, “da® es die Wiirde ist, welche den Tod in Sieg verkehrt.” 

Die Anmerkungen seien um einige Mitteilungen ergiinzt. S. 11: zu Graf 
Karl Lanckorénski vgl. Hofmannsthal, Prosa, 11, 23 ff.—S. 15: zu Josef Red- 
lich vgl. Briefe Hofmannsthals an ihn im Forum, Heft 31/32 (Juli/August 
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1956) und in Wort in der Zeit, 2. Jahrg., Heft 7.—S. 16: zu Wilhelm Miiller- 
Hofmann vgl. dessen “Dank an Hofmannsthal” bei Helmut A. Fiechtner, 
H. v. H.: Die Gestalt des Dichters im Spiegel der Freunde (Wien, 1949), S. 139 
ff.—S. 85: zu Louis Micheli, vgl. Carl J. Burckhardt, Reden und Aufseich- 
nungen (Ziirich, 1952), S. 208 ff.—S. 149: zu Walther Brecht, vgl. Hofmanns- 
thal, Prosa, tv, 319 ff.—S. 164: vgl. Bertha Szeps-Zuckerkandl, “Gespriich 
tiber Osterreich” in Fiechtners genanntem Sammelband, S. 337 f.—S. 165: 
zu Alfred Schuler vgl. Ludwig Curtius, Deutsche und antike Welt: Lebens- 
erinnerungen (Stuttgart, 1950), S. 246 ff. und Robert Boehringer, Mein 
Bild von Stefan George (1951), S. 106 ff.—S. 224: zu Gonzague de Reynold vgl. 
Carl J. Burckhardt, Reden und Aufseichnungen, S. 291 ff.—S. 274: zu Derleth 
vgl. Boehringer, a. a. O. 111 ff.—S. 291: tiber Dilthey vgl. Hofmannsthal, 
Prosa, 1, 53 fi. 


HELMUT WOCKE 
Bad Oeynhausen 


SELECTED Poems. By Rainer Maria Rilke. With English Translations by 
C. F. MacIntyre. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1956. Pp. 147. $1.25. 


THIs Is actually a third printing of the second (slightly revised) edition of Mr- 
MacIntyre’s translations of some fifty-odd selected Rilke lyrics. Rilke scholars 
and enthusiasts are already aware, from the 1940 editon, that Mr. MacIntyre 
limited himself to the Buch der Bilder and Neue Gedichte. The justification 
for a new review is the circumstance, apparently, that this printing represents 
the first paper-bound edition. At one dollar and twenty-five cents, the book 
is placed within the reach of all who may be eager to sample Mr. Mac- 
Intyre’s wares or, on facing pages, Rilke’s (the two must not become unduly 
confused one with the other), and it is interesting, from the viewpoint of 
publishing costs, to note that the hard cover edition (rather a handsome book 
despite the frontispiece line-drawing of a merry-go-round) cost but two dollars 
seventeen years ago. 

Incidentally, the University Press in Berkeley and Los Angeles has 
managed to rescue the fundamental merry-go-round theme and to perpetuate 
it on the cover of this paper-back, thus preserving the circus atmosphere 
which seems to have impressed C. F. MacIntyre as particularly characteristic 
of Rilke. Why, in the name of his “personal Rilke” (see “Introduction,” p. 1) 
or of anybody’s “personal Rilke,” for that matter, would not the figure of 
a knight in armor, an autumn leaf, the head of an Apollo, the torso of an 
Apollo, the picture of an alchemist, a lute, a scarab, a goldsmith, a Spanish 
dancer, a blue hydrangea, a flamingo, a swan, a panther, a Buddha, or even 
the strange and wonderfully unforgettable face of the poet himself have done 
as well? I like the poem “Das Karussell,” whether or not I approve of C. F. 
MacIntyre’s somewhat prosaic solution of the difficult translation task it 
posed, but “Das Karussell” as leitmotif for Rilke’s poetry approaches childish 
oversimplification! As to the “Englishing” of this particular poem (or, at 
any rate, the “un-Germaning” and “de-Rilke-ization” which is here accom- 
plished), the translator has failed to rhyme the highly effective and im- 
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portant refrain into the body of the poem itself.’ In the original, it occurs 
three times and is rhymeless only once, if indeed the rhyme does not, so to 
speak, “echo over.” 

The reviewer is aware that one ought, in a way, to welcome any effort 
to make Rilke better known to an American reading public. Yet it unfailingly 
upsets a devotee of the real (and somewhat supra-personal) Rilke to find 
not merely an inappropriate frontispiece or cover design but the retention of 
an introduction some sixteen pages long, which was from the start unfortu- 
nate, to say the least, e.g., in the metaphor of Rilke riding “the twin fillies 
of the wing’d horse, sculpture and painting, keeping a firm foot on each, 
and singing, as he went . . .” or the statement (retained in the second edition 
but “retracted” on an added seventeenth page by fiat of addendum!) : “When 
he gallops out of the tent into the night of the soul in the Duineser Elegien 
and into the foggy obfuscations of Die Sonetie an Orpheus, my blessing but 
not my interest goes with him, and I am, as yet, unconcerned with his after- 
fate.” Could it be that Rilke’s after-fate far transcends that of any of his 
translators, that his after-fate, particularly where the Elegies and the Sonnets 
are concerned, will pretty well take care of itself? 

Mr. MacIntyre is not the only offender in the current attempts to popu- 
larize Rilke and other modern European poets. Self-styled translators have 
given us rhymeless, prosy paraphrases in abundance, though this is not the 
spot to mention names. In the case under discussion, besides prosiness (no- 
tably in Mr. MacIntyre’s renditions of “Ritter,” “Das Karussell,” “Ubung 
am Klavier,” etc.) there are utter inaccuracies that falsify the Rilkean image 
beyond recognition. ““Der Sommer war sehr groB” (““Herbsttag”) is definitely 
not “The summer was too long.’* (How this sophomoric error could have 
gone uncorrected from the first edition cannot fail to puzzle one!) Nor does 
the other “Autumn” translation come off much better—and by what stretch 
of the imagination can either be called a “companion-piece” to Keats, as the 
translator terms it in a note (p. 132)? More unfortunate still is the mistrans- 
lation of a line from “Archaischer Torso Apollos” which makes of the image 
“zu jener Mitte, die die Zeugung trug” the uneasy uglification: “into the 
bright groins where the genitals burned.” Page Christian Morgenstern’s 
weasel! 

Finally, it must be admitted—and admitted with sadness—that, at his 
peak performance, Mr. MacIntyre does produce several acceptable transla- 
tions. He is perhaps at his best in his version of “Der Wahnsinn,” neatly 
rhymed, in “Aus einer Kindheit,” in the unrhymed “Ernste Stunde.’”’ The 
revisions, by the way, which were undertaken between the 1940 and 1941 
editions seem minimal: an added paragraph, an added note, perhaps half a 
dozen corrected lines, if my spot-checking is right. So that one is at a loss 
to explain the invoking (p. 17) of the names of Babette Deutsch (herself a 
far superior practitioner of the translator’s art), Jenny Ballou and W. H. 


1 This criticism was made a decade and a half ago by the present reviewer, dis- 
cussing the 1940 edition of Mr. MacIntyre’s Rilke translations in one of the perhaps 
less available, now unfortunately discontinued “little magazines.” (See Fantasy: A 
Literary Quarterly, Seventh Year [1941], No. 1, p. 76.) 

? Again, cf. my earlier review in Fantasy. 
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Auden. In fact, Mr. MacIntyre has not seen fit to change his translations 
perceptibly since 1940. By the same token, the reviewer has not changed his 
opinion since that same date regarding the advisability of “translations as 
poems in themselves” or at least of “good pedestrian renditions,” the ca- 
lamity of feeding the American public “a very decidedly adulterated article,” 
or “the renewed realization that Mr. MacIntyre knows better.” 


HERMAN SALINGER 
Duke University 


WaACHSTUM UND WANDEL: LEBENSERINNERUNGEN. Von Oskar Walzel. Aus 
dem Nachla& herausgegeben von Carl Enders. Berlin: Erich Schmidt 
Verlag, 1956. Pp. xiii+364. 


THE LIFE of the great literary historian Oskar Walzel reached an inglorious 
end in December 1944 when he became the victim of a bomb attack. He had 
retired eleven years earlier, in 1933. His last literary efforts were devoted to 
a revision of his memoirs that extend to a year before his death. These 
memoirs afford us a deep insight into the author’s critical methods and his 
general world view. We can easily follow the various stages of his inner 
growth and development by the manner in which he meets, and reacts to, the 
problems and the current ideas in the intellectual and cultural life of the times. 
There can be no doubt but that later theories concerning the nature and the 
task of literary history in some way reflect the influence of Walzel’s monu- 
mental work Gehalt und Gestalt im Kunstwerk des Dichters. It is basic for the 
work of the author, many of whose writings are only an elaboration of ideas 
expressed in it. In this work he put an end, so far as he was concerned, to 
the excessive importance attached to biographical details and the search for 
influences—a practice still carried on at that time by some of the pupils of 
Scherer, Minor and Erich Schmidt. 

It is the great merit of Walzel to have directed the attention of scholars 
to the importance of form (Gestalt) at a time when literary history was in 
grave danger of becoming purely a history of ideas, or an exposition of the 
philosophy of a particular author, with the main emphasis on content. It 
was his deepest conviction that the only standard for an aesthetic evaluation 
of literature was to be found in the complete agreement of “Gehalt und 
Gestalt.” “Daf der Dichter ein Kiinstler ist, seine Schépfungen Kunstwerke 
sein wollen,” was a fixed tenet of his aesthetic creed which he followed with 
rare persistence through his entire career. He was less concerned with litera- 
ture as an expression of the world-view of the poet than with the form in 
which it was expressed. For all literature, in so far as it deserves this name 
at all, is dependent on the ideas and the philosophy of the poet. “Das Geistige 
erfiillt nicht nur die Kunstform, bedingt sie auch.” In the prospectus of the 
Handbuch der Literaturwissenschaft, for instance, he urged his collaborators to 
stress the art of the poet, and he was quite unhappy when, instead of obeying 
this suggestion, they still dwelt too much on the thought content. 

In Walzel’s opinion it is an inescapable duty of scholars to investigate the 
language of a poet, particularly the most important element of it—the word. 
Evidence of this thought is to be found in such of his writings as Das Wort- 
kunstwerk and Der Dichter und das Wort. Karl Vofler had a similar theory 
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when he tried to show how the language of an author, his way of expression, 
revealed his inner life. Again the interplay between “‘Gehalt und Gestalt.” 
In the belief that the other arts—he cites painting as an example—can be of 
invaluable assistance to the critic and literary historian in interpreting litera- 
ture, Walzel wrote the very illuminating study Wechselseitige Erhellung der 
Kiinste. In it he discusses the contributions made to this subject by a rather 
formidable number of authors and art historians. He goes back to Lessing, 
Schiller in his aesthetic treatises, Goethe and the Romantics August Wilhelm 
and Friedrich Schlegel, all of whom shared his views to a greater or lesser 
degree. He is especially indebted in this matter to two contemporaries, the 
art historians Wilhelm Worringer and Heinrich Wélfflin. He found the latter’s 
Kunstgeschichtliche Grundbegriffe exceedingly helpful and, as he states in his 
memoirs, in his own writing employed the “basic concepts” set forth in that 
work. 

The relationship between Dilthey and the author of these memoirs is 
most interesting. As a student Walzel was disappointed in the lectures of the 
man whose biography of Schleiermacher had meant so much to him. Many 
years later, shortly before Dilthey’s death, they met again. “Nun war,” 
Walzel admits, “was mich mit ihm verband, kaum auszuschépfen.” “Mir 
ergab sich ein unvergeBliches Erlebnis.” Dilthey confirmed him in his deepest 
conviction that the interpretation (Sinndeutung) of a poet is the most im- 
portant function of the literary historian. The work of a poet was to be inter- 
preted as a whole and in its relation to the literature of the time. Dilthey had 
done this in his famous work Das Erlebnis und die Dichtung. 

Dr. Carl Enders deserves the gratitude of all students of German litera- 
ture for making available to them the memoirs of Oskar Walzel. They are 
much more than a mere account of his life as a famous professor in Bern, 
Dresden and Bonn. Against a colorful background there is here unfolded 
before us the whole cultural and intellectual life of his time. 

THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 
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